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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


FRIDAY, May 28, 1965 
_ Ordered—That the items listed in the Main Estimates for 1965- 66, re- 


: lating to the Department of External Affairs, presented to this House on May 


‘11, 1965, be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to the 


| ‘Standing Committee on External Affairs, or to the proposed Committee on 


External Affairs, as the case may be, saving always the powers of the Com- 


mittee of Supply in relation to the voting of public monies. 
‘Supima 


Fripay, June 4, 1965 


Ordered—That the number of Members on the Standing Committee on 
External Affairs, pursuant to Standing Order 65(1) (1), be reduced to twenty- 


‘* four (24) and that the Committee be composed of the following Members: 
_ Messrs. Bélanger, Brewin, Brown, Deachman, Dubé, Forest, Gelber, Haidasz, 


Klein, Knowles, Konantz (Mrs.) ‘Lachance, MacEwan, Mandziuk, Wiartinesar 


‘* Matheson, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Nugent, Patterson, Pugh, Regan, Waller aed 


- Winkler. 


WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1965 
~Ordered—That the name of Mr. Douglas be substituted for that of Mr. 


- Knowles. on the Standing Committee on External Affairs or on the proposed 
Standing Committee on External Affairs. 
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_ Attest 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
“ The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1965 
(1) 


‘The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 9.10 a.m. 
‘for organization purposes, 


Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Bélanger, Brown, Deachman, 
- Dubé, Forest, Gelber, Klein, Knowles, Lachance, Matheson, McIntosh, Nes- 
- bitt, Patterson, Regan, Walker (16). 


4 ‘) The Clerk attending, and having called for nominations, Mr. Klein moved, 
_ seconded by Mr. Nesbitt, that Mr. Matheson be Chairman OF the Committee. 


a cK There being no other nominations, the Clerk declared Mr. Matheson 
elected Chairman and invited him to take the Chair. . 


i Mr. Matheson thanked the Committee and he invited nominations for the 
2 post of Vice-Chairman. 

™ Moved by Mr. Deachman, seconded by Mr. Walker, 

_ Resolved, —That Mr. Nesbitt be Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 


_ On motion of Mr. Walker, seconded by Mr. Forest, 


a - Resolved, —That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, comprised of 
3 the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and 5 other members to be designated by 
a 


the Chairman, be appointed. 


r 45, 


Moved by Mr. Forest, seconded by Mr. Walker, 


_ Resolved,—That permission be sought to print such papers and evidence 
as pany be ordered by the Committee. 
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On motion of Mr. Bélanger, seconded by Mr. Patterson, 


. s -Resolved,—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 500 copies 
te in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


_ Moved by Mr. Klein, seconded by Mr. Nesbitt, 
- - Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the House 
is ‘sitting. 


- The Chairman made a statement relating to areas of special emphasis 
or discussion on the Estimates, He also referred to previous sittings on geno- 
ide and hate literature and to future consideration of this subject. 


‘At 9.30 am., the Committee adjourned until 9.00 a.m. on Thursday, 
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THURSDAY, June 10, 1965 
(ay 

The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.15 a.m. this day, 
the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 

Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Brewin, Deachman, Douglas, 
Dubé, Forest, Gelber, Klein, Martineau, Matheson, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Patter- 
son, Walker (14). 

In attendance: The Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 

At the request of the Chairman, the Clerk read the Order of Reference 
dated May 28, 1965. 


The Chairman called for the first item of the estimates of the Deparment 


of External Affairs: 
1. Departmental Administration . . . and invited the Minister to make a 
statement. 


The Minister reviewed the Viet Nam situation and Canada’s role in this 
conflict, and was examined thereon. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East) tabled the Special Reports of the International — 


Commission for Supervision and Control in Vietnam to the Co-Chairmen of 
the Geneva Conference on Indo-China, dated June 2, 1962 and February 13, 
1965, copies of which were distributed to members of the Committee, and also 
ordered printed as Appendices to the record of this day. (Note: For Report 
dated June 2, 1962, see Appendix “A”; for Report dated February 13, 1965, see 
Appendix “B”). 


On the suggestion of Mr. Nesbitt, the Committee agreed to increase the 


/ 


printing of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of this sitting by an — 


additional 1,000 copies in English and 500 copies in French. 


The Minister tabled a statement by Mr. Tran Van Do, delegate of the 
‘Republic of Vietnam, at the Geneva Conference of 1954, which was ordered } 


printed as an Appendix to the record of this day. (See Appendix “C”). 


The Minister also tabled statements by the Minister of External Affairs — 


of Australia, The Hon. Paul Hasluck, of March 23, 1965, on External Affairs, 
and by the Prime Minister of New Zealand, Rt. Hon. K. J. Holyoake, of May 13, 
1965, on the Vietnam situation. 


The Chairman announced the composition of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure as follows: Messrs. Matheson, Nesbitt, Dubé, Brewin, Patter-_ 
son, Bélanger and McIntosh. 


At 12. 25 p.m., the examination of the Minister still continuing, the Com- 
mittee adjourned ue the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


BY | EVIDENCE 
BR, ck THURSDAY, June 10, 1965. 
—@ (9:15 am.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


Mrs. Konantz and gentlemen, the first item is to ask the clerk of the 
Committee to read the order of reference. 


CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: 


FRIDAY, May 28, 1965, 
Bi Ordered— 
: That the items listed in the Main Estimates for 1965-66, relating 
‘ to the Department of External Affairs, presented to this House on May 
11, 1965, be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred 

to the Standing Committee on External Affairs, or to the proposed 
Committee on External Affairs, as the case may be, saving always the 


powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to the voting of public 
monies. 


The CHarrMan: It is my duty to call the first item in the estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, vote number 1, and to invite the Hon. Paul 
Martin, Secretary of State for External Affairs, to make an opening statement. 
-I have been told by Mr. Martin that his statement refers to various areas, and 
if it pleases the committee perhaps we might take one section at a time and 
question Mr. Martin on that section, rather than listen to an extended state- 
ment which might perhaps cover four separate areas of special interest and 
- concern at the moment. Is this agreeable? I understand it is agreed. 


1 Administration, Operation and Maintenance including payment of 
a ; remuneration, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council 
Re and notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, in connection with the 
‘feel i assignment by the Canadian Government of Canadians to the staffs 
‘ee of the International Organizations detailed in the Estimates, and 
; authority to make recoverable advances in amounts not exceeding 
ae in the aggregate the amounts of the shares of those Organizations 
of such expenses, and authority, notwithstanding the Civil Service 


1 Act, for the appointment and fixing of salaries of Commissioners 
an (International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Indo- 
i China), Secretaries and staff by the Governor in Council; assistance 
|. and repatriation of distressed Canadian citizens and persons of 


Canadian domicile abroad, including their dependents; Canadian 
participation in the Commonwealth Arts Festival to be held in 
Britain in the Fall of 1965; payment to the Roosevelt Campobello 
International Park Commission for the purposes and subject to the 


~ 
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provisions of the Act respecting the Commission established ig admin- . 
ister the Roosevelt Campobello International Park; a cultural rela~ — 
tions and academic exchange program with the French community, i 
and grants as detailed in the Estimates, 13,176,800. i 


Hon. PAUL MarTINn (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chairman, | 
Mrs. Konantz and members of the Committee. I am in your hands, of course. 
There are a number of matters on which I think it is expected I would say 
something. We have not had the opportunity in the House of Commons Gi 
cover in detail some subjects, nor have we had an opportunity to cover other 
items that I think require some exposition. I would therefore propose that — 
we might, at some point, give time to an examination of the state of east- — 
west relations, particularly in so far as relations of the west with the Soviet 
Union are concerned. I would want to say something about disarmament. I ~ 
would like to discuss the critical situation in the United Nations. I would — 
also like to give our views not so much on general developments in the © 
Dominican Republic although touching on them, but our views on the relation-— ; 
ship between the regional peacekeeping organizations and the United Nations. a 
And then, of course, I would like to say something more about Viet Nam, E 
which is the most important subject facing us at the present time. In the © 
House of Commons, on Friday a week ago, I did amplify the government’s _ 
position on this subject. However there was then a limited opportunity for — 
doing so and there was no opportunity for interrogation, nor for rebuttal. — 
Therefore, with your permission, this morning I might deal with the Vietnamese > 
situation. I would want to provide a rebuttal of some of the things that have 
been said about this situation, not by way of polemic but by way of exposition ; 
so that we will have as objective a picture of this critical situation as I think 
we should have. If this proposal is satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, I will aren a 
on that basis. ai 

I welcome this opportunity of outlining our thinking on the problem in 
Viet Nam where the world is confronted with one of the most complex and 
dangerous situations we have seen in many years. We are aware of course > 
of the great concern, in our country and elsewhere, at the danger that the 
continuation of the policies now being pursued in Viet Nam by the prince 
parties could lead to a general conflict. 

As far as Canada is concerned, we are not directly involved in this crisis. “ 
as one of the protagonists, and this, together with our independent position E 
in Viet Nam, gives us a certain freedom of manoeuvre which we have at- — 
tempted to use as wisely and constructively as we know how, in the interests _ fi 
of world peace. On repeated occasions we have joined in appeals to all sides - ‘A 
for restraint. We have done this with the proviso that the appeal be directed 1 
equally to all those involved. It was our view, and continues to be our view, 
that if these appeals were heeded, they could lead to a downward trend ine] 7 
hostilities or even a de facto cease-fire which either prior to or during a-con- — 
ference would have a tranquilizing effect on the situation and act as a4 
stimulus to constructive discussion. 

We have also explored the possibilities of preliminary contacts which » 
might be provided in the corridors of a conference, let us say, on Laos, a i 
smaller Indo-China country, or, as more recently suggested, at a conference — 
on Cambodia. It is regrettable thatthe Soviet Union, among others, has not a 
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_ been willing to follow up their earlier interest in this latter idea and to move 
_ forward on the basis of the agreement of the British and United States gov- 
_  ernments to participate in such a conference. 
( _ More than that, we have been taking our own quiet soundings of opinion, 
. probing the positions of the interested parties, to see whether there is any 
- common ground on which we can build or help others to build. Unfortunately, 
diplomacy, especially in this context, is a form of activity whose success varies 
inversely with the attendant publicity. Government positions, especially Com- 
i munist government positions, tend to harden markedly when exposed to the 
P full glare of public attention. 


~@ (9:25 am.) 


_ I informed the house on Monday that our role in Viet Nam has not been 
@ supine and that we have attempted to use the channels available to us by 
- virtue of our Commission membership to establish contact with North Viet 


: a Nam. Our Commissioner in Saigon, over the past eight months, prior to May 
re —3l made several trips to the Capital of North Viet Nam, ene 


During these visits he has had discussion with the Tee) leaders and officials 
- in an attempt to assess the North Viet Nam government’s position. I asked him 
to go to Hanoi on May 31 and to see someone senior in the government of 
ae Viet Nam, the Prime Minister or the Foreign Minister, and this he did. 

_ .. This is the most recent contact that he has made, fad although his report 
Ne 

* 


is not an encouraging one, I want to say that we have not abandoned the 
i probing process. Mr. Seaborn, who is our Commissioner, is an officer of con- 
_ siderable experience and ability. He is well qualified for an important assign- 
. ment of this delicate nature. He had an interview with the Foreign Minister 
a on May 31 in which he expressed Canada’s concern, and our willingness to 
is play a helpful role if possible. 
- _. He sought clarification of the North Viet Nam government’s position in- 
eluding its reaction to the recent pause in the bombings. Naturally I cannot 
> go into any greater detail about it at this time; but I would like to say that 
P the Foreign Minister stated repeatedly that the four conditions which had 
_ previously been outlined by the Prime Minister of North Viet Nam on April 8, 
_ taken as a whole, represented the Hanoi government’s approach to a Settlement. 


is i Mr. NespittT: Could you give us those four points? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I shall be coming to that. The official formula for 
a ies conditions is not exactly memorable, and in order to have them perma- 
nently recorded, I would like to quote them verbatim from the official text. 
i: First of all I should explain that when the President of the United States, 
4 subsequent to the suggestion of Mr. Pearson that there should be a 

pause in the bombings, announced to the world that the United States would 
- enter into negotiations with Hanoi without any pre-conditions, the government 
of Hanoi shortly thereafter responded by stating that before this could be 
_ done there would have to be compliance with four conditions which I shall 
now give you verbatim. These were the four conditions which were also con- 
iq "firmed to Mr. Seaborn on May 31 and I quote: 


nhs ns ler of the basic national rights of the Vietnamese people: 
_ peace, independence, sovereignty, unity, and territorial integrity. 
According to the Geneva Agreements the United States government 
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must withdraw from South Viet Nam all United States troops, 
military personnel, and weapons of all kinds, dismantle all United 
States military bases there, cancel its military alliance with South 
Viet Nam. It must end its policy of intervention and aggression in 
South Viet Nam. According to the Geneva Agreements the United 
States government must stop its acts of war against North Viet 
Nam, completely cease all encroachment on the territory and SOvn 
ereignty of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 


2. Pending the peaceful reunification of Viet Nam while Viet Nam 
is still temporarily divided into two zones the military provisions of 
the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Viet Nam must be strictly respected: 
the two zones must refrain from joining any military alliance with 
foreign countries, there must be no foreign military bases, troops 
and military personnel in their respective territories. ‘ 

3. The internal affairs of South Viet Nam must be settled by the South 
Vietnamese people themselves, in accordance with the program of 
the South Viet Nam National Front for Liberation without any 
foreign interference. 2 

4. The peaceful reunification of Viet Nam is to be settled by the Viet- 
namese people in both zones, without any foreign interference.” 


# 


Ww 


Now these are the four so-called ‘‘clearcut’”’ conditions laid down by the sous ; 
ernment of North Viet Nam. I believe that these represent an uncompromising > 
position and I must say that since Mr. Seaborn was in Hanoi we know that there 
has not been any satisfactory clarification given to some of the points involved 
in these four conditions. . 


The real problem is to interpret this position and to see whether any way 
can be found of dovetailing it with the requirements of the other parties 
involved. This is a task of considerable delicacy. Since our efforts and those 


Pet ON 


of the other countries are continuing, I cannot go into precise detail without 


jeopardizing the success of some of these discussions which are in fact now 
under way. 


I would like to assure the committee that we are also in close contact 
in Ottawa and through our representatives abroad with the British and United 
States governments, with the South Vietnamese government, and with the 
authorities in Paris, Moscow, and New Delhi, to mention only some of the 


more active channels. eed 


In our pursuit of a diplomatic solution there should be no pisanaercieaine 
of the root causes of the present hostilities, and of our deep-desire for peace. \ 
I think it would be dangerous to misjudge the basic responsibilities of those 
directly involved, and to direct our appeals or our strictures only to those — 
who we know are most likely out of reason and conscience to heed us. To 
apply pressure only to those who are susceptible to our concerns is, in my 
judgment, naive. It is definitely dangerous, and I say dangerous advisedly be- 


cause the consequences of a refusal to base policy on facts and a realistic ~ 


assessment of objectives can only lead to a worse disaster than the one Aye he 
it seeks to avert. 


In 1930 this was branded appeasement. We all know only too well where 4 


it led us. € 
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~ @ (9:35 am.) 


. Now I think in its totality the available evidence—and I shall say something 
_ more about this—points unmistakably to the conclusion that what is happening 
Poin Viet Nam today is an armed conflict, with its original roots in the theory and 
_ practice of so-called “wars of liberation”, and clandestine but crucially im- 
portant support from the outside. If this form of indirect aggression is allowed 
to succeed there will be incalculable consequences for world peace. I dealt 
_ with this problem at length in the House on May 28. I do not propose to repeat 
_ what I said but suffice it to say that if North Viet Nam succeeds in taking over 
_ the whole of Viet Nam by force, if the rest of the world is prepared to sit back 
and see this happen, saying feebly that, after all, it is only a domestic rebellion 
4 so why not accept the inevitable, we would, in my judgment, be guilty of an 
_ error of the same nature as the mistakes made at Munich and, before that, 
re in the League of Nations. Aggression is aggression, whether it takes place in 
_ Europe, in Ethopia, or in Viet Nam. 
ie I am deeply aware, of course, of the dangers of responding to aggression 
a by military means alone; apart from the prospects of escalation, an exclusively 
_ military response runs the dangerous risk of forcing the Soviet Union 
_ into a position where it too responds by open military means in order to demon- 
_ strate its willingness and its ability to support another Communist power. Of 
} course, such a Soviet response would undermine or destroy the progress that 
| has been made by the West in undertaking a meaningful, if limited, dialogue 
| with the Soviet Union. Such a dialogue is one of the cornerstones upon which 
| world peace rests at the present time. So, an exclusively military response to 
» aggression could defeat one of the very purposes of resisting an outward thrust 
| of a militant Communist policy. 
a Now, the perspective in these terms is not an attractive one; on the one 
_ hand, surrender to Communist aggression only postpones the day when a firmer 
_ stand must be taken; on the other, resistance in exclusively military terms 
_ raises the spectre of a wider conflict extending beyond the perimeters of Viet 
i ‘Nam. Both alternatives are unacceptable and, because they are unacceptable, 
» it is imperative that our best and most determined efforts should be directed 
toward finding a solution by some other means. 
JI have stated repeatedly, and I do so today, that the only acceptable 
- alternative is to negotiate. Our objective is to get negotiations started. We 
' have lost no time and spared no effort in the pursuit of this objective. 
me As I have stated repeatedly, I do not believe, nor does the government 
_ believe, that military measures in this situation will yield a solution, and the 
_ dangers of escalation are obvious. The greatest restraint has to be shown on 
all sides if the conflict is not to be widened. I think there is an appreciation 
of this. There must be a concerted attempt to negotiate a satisfactory settle- 
- ment, and the most obvious way of doing so is at an international conference 
‘ where these problems could be dealt with. Canada has been urging from the 
' beginning the holding of a conference to bring this war to a halt. We have 
‘urged a cease-fire from the beginning, whether it comes about as a result of 
a conference on Laos or on Cambodia, a conference of the Geneva powers, 
- or a conference of another kind that would enable the parties to begin discus- 
4 sions so as to afford at least a temporary climate of tranquility. But, to do this, 
_ it must be pointed out, there has to be an agreement on more than one side. 
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The United States has clearly affirmed its willingness to agree to such a 
conference without preconditions. The sad fact is that there has been no satis- 
factory response from Hanoi. We wanted to test this ourselves and we did test 
it on May 31 through Mr. Seaborn. 

I was encouraged to learn that Mr. Stewart, the British Foreign Secretary, 
informed the British House of Commons last week that—and I qucte: 


The aim of Her Majesty’s government is to obtain a conference so 
that fighting could end and a lasting settlement be obtained. The con- 
tinuance and indeed, the intensification of the war makes this all the 
more necessary. 


I fully agree with that statement. As I have said before, not only is 
this our aim but this continues to.be the objective of the diplomatic effort 
in which we are engaged. But, the problem is how to get such a conference 
under way. 13 

I was greatly disturbed about this problem some weeks ago and I went — 
down to the United Nations to see the Secretary General. I realized that because 
of the constitutional and financial crisis at the United Nations this organization 
was not in a position to provide effective service; but the office of the Secretary 
General is a powerful one and I wanted to determine myself that U Thant 
agreed that every effort should be taken by him to try and bring about a 
meeting of the parties. I am satisfied beyond any doubt that he has worked 
wisely and assiduously toward this objective. But, any appeal that would 
be made by the Secretary General, in order to be effective, must be responded 
to not by one but by both sides. It is not for me to say how the Secretary ~ 
General should see fit to address himself to this problem, but the fact that he — 
has not done so except through the use of quiet diplomacy I think indicates — 
clearly his appreciation of what the response at the present time would be. 
It clearly does take two sides to negotiate; it takes a mutual realization that force 
is inadequate and unacceptable, and it takes a mutual willingness to compose ~ 
differences peacefully. 

The United States has repeatedly emphasized ever since Passitent J ohnscnks ss 
speech on April 7, that the United States is prepared to undertake negotiations. 
Unfortunately, there has been no comparable demonstration of flexibility from 
the other side, which has rejected rigidly all suggestions that it is better to 
talk about differences than to fight about them. 

Now, it is true that in this situation there are great prestige coments 
or, as it is sometimes known, “face” involved on all sides, and for this reason | 
any progress toward the negotiating table can be made only slowly and step — 
by step. I would recall to the members of the Committee that when the 17 — 
non-aligned powers issued their appeal in Belgrade to all parties for a cease- © 
fire and for the beginning of negotiations to arrest the conflict in Viet Nam 
Canada was the first country to accept the essential element of this eppeat a 
te was that negotiations should take place without preconditions. 


@ (9:45 a.m.) 


Thus far I have concentrated on the diplomatic efforts we have faage and. 
will continue to make. I know you will appreciate the complexity of the situ- 
ation with which we are dealing. Simple solutions will not do, attractive 
though they may appear. I would like to reiterate what I said in the House on \'s 
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= May 28; ‘that is, our view has been from the first that a military solution alone 
ir this situation is neither desirable nor practical. Our objective from the first 
s been to achieve a cease- fire; our objective is negotiation at any place, at 
y time, provided such negotiation is directed toward an equitable settlement. 
We are taking whatever steps we can in concert with other countries or by 
rselves to try to see whether in some way we can penetrate this impasse. 
In the annals of diplomatic history, I believe the greatest failures have 
en those solutions to pressing problems which have been put together too 
stily, too uncritically and with too shaky a basis on the facts of relevant 
uistory. 
To solve a problem it is first necessary to understand it. I would like to 
“speak about the nature of the problem in Viet Nam as we see it. No one is 
Pheppy about the situation in Viet Nam. We all realize the dangerous implications 
there were to be an extension of the conflict or a wider participation in it. 
involves three of the most powerful nations in the world, including the most 
werful nation in Asia and the most populated nation in ‘the world. There is 
» doubt about the stakes in this situation. However, we have to look at all 
pects of the problem in order to be able to fully understand it and to fully 
spond to it. 
_ I hope it is clear that the position of the Canaadian government as a non- 
batant, as a member of the Commission, is to do whatever it can to try to 
‘ing about pacification. We have had a long experience in Indo-China. We 
ve been on the Supervisory Commission with India and Poland for 11 years. 
lis. has given us an opportunity of objective assessment; it has given us a 
sponsibility which we have to discharge in accordance with our international 
mmitments. 
To state that what is happening in Viet Nam is “fan internal rebellion plain 
id simple” is clearly at variance with established facts which indicate beyond 


te rference, limited at first, but growing steadily in scope and intensity. 
In the midst of the lack of experience in self-government in South Viet 
am, following the Geneva settlement of 1954, the Communists were able to 
ild the subversive movement now known as the Viet Cong and it was able 
lourish only because of the material support and political direction it re- 
ed from outside. 
‘When. I came in here this morning I thought carefully whether, in this 
n mittee, I should go further. I have gone thus far; but this is the best . 
pahAinity we, as a government, have yet had to put before a proper body of 
ur parliament the facts involved in our stewardship as a member of that Com- 
ission. While I appreciate the risk involved in this aspect of my presentation, I 
el there is a duty to put the following facts before this committee and I 
- propose to do so. ; 
~~ Some people contest the claim that North Viet Nam has been deeply 
lved in or indeed has instigated the war in the South. They say there 
0 evidence to show any involvement on the part of North Viet Nam and 
thus the claim of the United States of America and indeed other 
ntries, like Australia and New Zealand, which now are involved, that they 
' helping South Viet Nam resist outside aggression, falls to the ground. This 
iment, ie believe, is inadequate in its basis and is dangerous in its impact. 
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The evidence has not always been adequately presented, Here, of course, 


security factors are involved; but the evidence does exist, I assure you, and in 
quantity. Those who argue that North Viet Nam never has been interfering in 
the affairs of South Viet Nam are ignoring, for example, the conclusions on 
this question of the International Commission in its special report of June 2, 
1962. In this report India and Canada agreed there was evidence to warrant 
the conclusion that North Viet Nam had, in violation of its obligations under 
the Cease Fire Agreement of 1954 encouraged, sponsored and supplied activities 
aimed at the overthrow of the authorities in the South. That special report 
of 1962 also said other things about the situation in Viet Nam. I want to say 
more about that later on. For the moment I simply wish to point out there has 
been an impartial international judgment on this matter and that that judgment 
is against North Viet Nam. That judgment was pronounced by members of 
the International Supervisory Commission, by majority composed of India 
and Canada, the other member of the Commission, of course, being Poland. 
However, this problem did not come to an end in 1962 with this report; on 
the contrary it has continued to exist and in fact its scope has a 
seriously, and so has the evidence for this claim. 


I tabled the special report in the House in March. It is available to the (i 


members of the committee and I think it is indispensable reading in order to 
fully understand the situation in this very complicated and regrettably dan- 


gerous matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable that this be included as an appendix : 


to our Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence for today? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is a pretty long report. HY 

Mr. WALKER: It has been tabled in the House and so long as it is available 
to members that might be sufficient. 

Mr. Douc.Las: I think it should be an appendix to our evidence of thdaw) 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you feel it should be appended? 

_ Mr. Douc.as: Yes. 

Mr. McIntTosH: It might either be appended or we might have copies made 

available to us. 


Mr. DEAcCHMAN: If it were appended to the committee’s Minutes of Pro- 


ceedings and Evidence it would require translation, typing, and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: That has been done. ay 


@ (9:55 a.m.) 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Are copies available for distribution to the committee? 
Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I would like to give consideration to tabling the 
reports we have in our possession from our delegation on the Commission of 
an interrogation conducted recently by members of the Commission on prisoners 
captured in military actions against the Viet Cong in South Viet Nam. If I do 
not table that report, I will be ready at some subsequent time to answer some 
questions about it within certain limits. 

Now to understand the situation confronting us in Viet Nam, I think we 


must uncover some of the vast complicated history of that little country. It is 


precisely because so many of these complexities seem to be lost sight of, or — 
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‘ disregarded, in assessing the problem that I wish to 
¥ the relevant factors as I see them. 


[. 
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point out now some of 


| By the end of the Indo-China war in 1954, during and prior to which 
_ France had unsuccessfully tried a variety of constitutional arrangements for 
‘ Viet Nam, two governments had been established in Viet Nam, both of which 
- participated in the Geneva Conference, and both of which claimed to speak 
q for the people of Viet Nam. 


_ On the one hand, there was the regime of Ho Chi Minh which had begun 
_ as an anti-colonial resistance movement—the Viet Minh—under Communist 
i) leadership. This leadership quickly established its control over all elements 
- in the movement. Although it was active during the resistance to the Japanese 
’ invasion, the Viet Minh cannot, in point of historical fact, be given credit for 
. driving the Japanese out of Viet Nam in 1945. The Viet Minh had been formed 
; in May, 1941, when the Indochinese Communist Party, having decided on a 
_ National. Front policy, made approaches to various non-Communist groupings. 
7 During the war, the Viet Minh aided the allies by providing some intelligence 
_ information, distributing propaganda, and organizing the odd attack against 
\ the Japanese. At the same time, however, the Indochinese Communist Party 
a consolidated its control over the National Front, eliminating or out-manoeuvring 
the plethora of disorganized non-Communist nationalist groups. In March, 1945, 
4 the Japanese, fearing an allied landing, wiped away the facade of Vichy-French 
_ administration. The French army was interned (and remained so until the 
allies landed to disarm the Japanese), and the French administrators were 
arrested. 
_ Thus, when Japan suddenly collapsed in August, 1945, catching the 
q allies unprepared for the political consequences which were to follow in all 
_ of southeast Asia, a vacuum was created in Viet Nam which the Viet Minh 
rapidly sought to fill. Two days after the Japanese capitulation, the Viet Minh 


appeared in Hanoi. Refraining from any attacks on the Japanese, the Com- 


‘A 


? munist-led movement concentrated on driving other nationalist movements 
_ from the streets of the city. Encountering no resistance from the disorganized 


\ 

_ imprisoned French, Ho Chi Minh formed a provisional government on August 
_ 29, in which the Indochinese Communist party or the Viet Minh held all key 
4 posts. 

a This is, of course, a very condensed view of the vastly complicated period 
1 of history in Viet Nam associated with the collapse of Japanese rule. I have 
e lack of time omitted reference to the role of the Chinese in this period, 


the re-entry of the French and their unsuccessful attempts to work out an 


eS 
; 


-non-Communists, from the now uninterested Japanese or from the still 
fi 


- accommodation with the Ho Chi Minh regime. I have mentioned the role of the 
_ Viet Minh vis-a-vis the Japanese because this matter was referred to in the 
4 House recently and because I wished to point out the movement’s origins 
and the fact that it first came to prominence through the creation of a power 
com “not through an anti-colonial war. That came later. 

OF course, any member of the House of Commons has the duty to put 
on the record the facts as he sees them. It is equally the duty of those of us 
who, in the government, have information to give it and that is what I am 


a 


Ae) 
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in the House. 


now doing here. There was no adequate opportunity to do it in the woes ; 


But to return to the two Viet Nams at Geneva in 1954. The second Vietnamese — ing 


voice was that of the Southern regime based on Saigon—the State of Viet Nam 


as it was called at the time, to which the French had granted full independence ~ 


at the beginning of the conference. The Southern government, while no less 
anti-colonial than the Northern, was at the same time anti-Communist not 
only for ideological reasons but also out of the fear that a Communist Viet 


Nam might become little more than a protectorate of China, a fate which 


the Vietnamese have always feared and rejected, as a small nation living . 
close to a larger and more powerful one. Once again, however, it is important _ 


to get the historical facts accurate if the problem is to be understood. Although 
the presence of big powers has been a factor of considerable importance 


throughout Vietnamese history, it would be an error to see that history as *y 


one long struggle against foreign aggression. The Chinese were driven out 


of Viet Nam in 939 A.D. China continued to exert pressure on Viet Nam but 
Vietnamese independence was maintained until 1407 when Chinese rule was _ 
restored; this period lasted for only twenty years and in 1427 Vietnamese 
independence was reasserted. The Viet Nam of the time however was not — 


of the same territorial dimensions as today and the period following the last 
defeat of Chinese rule is characterized by the extension of Vietnamese rule 


southwards, and by contending Vietnamese dynasties. National unity became | 


established only in 1802, but this unity was forged in feudal, dynastic war- 


fare, not in anti-imperialist struggles in the usual sense of the phrase. Although — 
the French had begun to show a colonial interest in the Indo-China area some- 
what earlier, it was not until the 1880’s that France succeeded in establishing her — 


rule throughout Viet Nam. It is therefore not really accurate to refer to a 


brief period of freedom enjoyed by the Vietnamese people in the latter half c 


the French arrived. 


_of the nineteenth century when the Chinese Empire was receding and ahd ci ‘ 


I have given some account of these historical factors—and the crmitnene , ; 
is by no means complete and could not be in the time available—partly because 
I wished to have the record straight on certain points and partly because I ~ 


believe it is essential to understand that the division of Viet Nam is not some- 
thing created by the West in its own interests, but is something which rep- 
resents the polarization of Vietnamese political forces into Communist and — 
non-Communist sectors. 


@ (10:05 a.m.) 


It is essential, moreover, to understand who was represented at Geneva 
in 1954 and who agreed to what before parsing judgment on what has bape, 
pened since then. 


The settlement reached in Geneva in 1954 comprised two main elements— _ 


a Cease-Fire Agreement, signed by the French High Command of the day and 
the Peoples Army of Viet Nam (the Viet Minh), and a Final Declaration. 
The former document is a military agreement providing for regroupment of 


forces and spelling out other provisions looking to a separation of combat- — 
ants and a freezing of their military activities and capabilities. The Final 


Declaration, on the other hand, was essentially a political document. It is there 


v 
3 


“ 
ce 
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\ 
a we find references to the fact that the 17th parallel is not to be regarded 


18 a permanent dividing line, and to the prospect of nationwide elections in 
SEP 5° 


X 
‘<I will just make a parenthesis here. You will recall that about a week ago 
he Chinese Peoples Republic announced that this dividing line need no longer 
be recognized. I expressed some doubt that there would be public support 
‘given to this position of the Chinese Peoples Republic willingly or auteety, 
‘by the government of North Viet Nam. 


anticipated that a permanent settlement would probably amount to the Viet 
nh establishing its control over the whole territory of Viet Nam. pa Ue 


jectives of the Viet Minh leaders would be, the South Vietnamese leaders 
ejected the terms of the Geneva settlement, before these documents were 
ned, on the grounds that the division of Viet Nam was inimical to the inter- 
sts of the Vietnamese people because under these terms half of Viet Nam 
as turned over to Communist control. The stand of the Saigon government— 


‘ rying to resist the attempt of larger powers to impose their terms of settle- 
nent. on it—was spelled out in a separate declaration issued by Mr. Tran Van 
Jo, who has most recently re-emerged on the’ Vietnamese political scene, 
rhere he is now Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister of South Viet Nam. It 


mmittee beeause it clearly indicates that the government of South Viet Nam 
not support the Geneva settlement and, it must also be remembered, neither 
id the United States. A . 


ee The rejection of the political portion of the Geneva settlement by the 
outh Vietnamese government and the reason for it is often lost sight of by 


nd as. a political entity which is alleged to continue in existence in violation 
f the Geneva settlement. 


nd having explicitly reserved its right to safeguard its own interests, it 
gly accused of violating international obligations. To argue otherwise would 


1 on a small and weak state. In fact, there is evidence that the division of 
t Nam was a bargain struck at Geneva between the French and the 


ole of Viet Nam—by the kind of elections which were imprecisely re-. 
red to in paragraph 7 of the Final Declaration. 

‘ The South Vietnamese believed that such elections would amount only to 
facade for a Communist takeover, and rejected the whole idea from the 
beginning. 

on Te remember discussing with President Diem the question whether we 


ae continue to maintain the Commission: in Indo-China or whether the 
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The important part of this analysis, however, is the phrase “those who 
afted and signed” the Geneva documents. Realizing only too well what the 


ight be useful if this declaration could be made available to members of the 


ny Having rejected the terms of the Geneva settlement before it was signed, 


tantamount to saying that the great powers should be able to impose their — 


wih is certainly clear that those who drafted and signed these Cee : 


nd it must be remembered that it was a newly independent political entity — 


10se who criticize the Saigon government as a creation of the Americans _ 


annot—as was argued the other day in the House of Commons—be convinc- _ 


. iC Bese the two traditional “imperialist powers” in Viet Nam. This, division — 
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‘time had come for the holding of elections, as was envisaged in the Geneva 


settlement. He reminded me then, of course, that South Viet Nam was not a 
party to the settlement, and also that there was need for the Commission to 
maintain its presence until such time as a truly objective election could take 
place. Iam not trying to suggest that this was a correct position for him to take, 
but I do give it as part of the impressions that I have in my mind, naturally, as 
I try to assess this situation. 

While reaffirming their belief in the territorial integrity of Viet Nam, the 
South Vietnamese maintained that nationwide elections looking to the reuni- — 
fication of Viet Nam would be meaningful only if they were absolutely free, 
and with a Communist regime installed in Hanoi this condition seemed unlikely — 
to be fulfilled in that half of the country. I myself found this confirmed when I 
spent three days visiting the million refugees just outside of Saigon. They had | 
come from the North. They were mainly Christian refugees who had fled just © 
as others in Europe have fied, from what they thought was the dangerous en- — 
croachment of a Communist power. eg VES 

It is well for us when we are considering this situation to think that there | 
are many parallels to what is happening in Asia today and what happened in| 
Europe that brought about the creation by us of a defensive organization known ~ 
as NATO.to provide for our security. The absence of this kind of ee ae i 
and an effective kind of arrangement, in Asia today is one of the gaps, Say it 
is one of the reasons perhaps why this situation exists at present. 

This stand was consistently maintained by the government of South Viet 


- Nam. The election envisaged in 1956 in the settlement (which had not been 4 


signed by the South) did not take place. There were, however, elections within — 
South Viet Nam itself, on a 1 South Vietnamese basis rather than on a Hation- 
wide basis. A 
As the French withdrew from Indo-China in the years immediately fotlows 4 
in the Geneva settlement, it became clear that the government in Saigon had | 
no intention of passively aceepine the absorption which Hanoi had planned for © 
it. There were few observers at the time who expected a life span for the 
Saigon government of more than a few years. Where Hanoi had inherited the 
traditions of a victorious struggle against colonialism, Saigon inherited a legacy _ 
of collapse and defeat. Since Hanoi had been the administrative centre for the 
French administration in Indo-China, Saigon found itself with little political ex- — 
perience and without even the physical facilities for an effective administration. 
But South Viet Nam not only survived, it began to make tangible social and eco- tf 
nomic progress, partly with outside help but mainly through the determination _ 
of the South Vietnamese population itself. This population had by this time © 
been swollen by the million refugees I mentioned a moment ago who chose not — 
to live under the Communist regime in the North. The fact that this mass — 
migration took place—often under the greatest hardship and in the face one 
active opposition from the Communist authorities—is reflection enough on the 
contention that the Viet Minh had the wholehearted support of the Vietnamese | 
people. No one who could have seen the plight of these refugees could have ' 
believed that there is as much credence as some people give at the present time © 
to a distinction between the ideological motive of the Communist in Asia and ~ 
the Communist in Europe. Realizing that the administration in the South was~ 
not going to collapse or allow itself to disappear as anticipated as a result of 4 
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lated efections: and indeed that it showed signs of economic progress 
anything that had come about in the North, the Hanoi regime decided 


control of the whole country; this had been denied by South Viet Nam’s 
ofusal to implement terms which the North had agreed to at Geneva but 
hich had—I repeat—been then rejected by the South. 


(0: 15 a.m.) 


oF One of the basic stipulatons of this Cease-Fire Agreement was that there 
should. be a total regroupment of forces, with the French withdrawing into 
outh Viet Nam and Ho Chi Minh’s armies into the North. Unfortunately, the 
North carried out its obligations only partially, leaving behind—this is based 


hich Canada is a member—secret caches of armaments and military person- 
nel who shed their military identification and melted inconspicuously into the 
Cc untryside, ready to organize political action or to resume hostilities if neces- 
ry. The fact that the Northern regime intended to interfere in the South 
vas” first made public, although very few people have paid attention to this, 
1 statement of the Vietnamese Workers Party in July of 1954, just at the 
of the Geneva Conference. 


In part this statement asserted, and I quote: 


ba. “Naturally, at a time when our troops and our administrative 
Whe authority are being withdrawn towards the North, the Party members 
_ and co-patriots in Nam Bo—that is South Viet Nam—will continue to 
remain in the zones on the other side. The war-mongering elements 
_ seek to sabotage the Armistice and re-establish a state of war. Our 
a compatriots and our members must continue to wage a hard struggle. 
. 4 ‘The Party must struggle; its duties must remain with the people 
A i peering them, unmasking all activities of war- -mongers, aantise | 


“winning the respect of the mass for President Ho Chi Minh.” 


Translated from the usual Communist terminology, this statement clearly 
ns one thing. It means that Northern agents would be left in the South to 
isrupt the government, there. This residue of men and arms provided the 
a s for the beginnings of a Hanoi-directed aggression in the South. 

As a partial take-over was seen to be improbable, innocent villagers 
e terrorized into providing shelter and food for the guerrillas and into help- 


amore active and aggressive policy was required in order to establish’ 


- evidence dealt with by a Committee of an International Commission of 


them to finance their operations. The first target was usually the village — 
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Now, the suggestion has been made that the government of South “Viet 
Nam has never been able to hold anything but the cities because it has not 
enjoyed the support of the people. This was argued in the House of Commons, 
and this is believed throughout this country, as I see in my correspondence. 
Control of the countryside in South Viet Nam has always been a problem for | 
the central authorities, as might be expected in an underdeveloped country — 
where geographical obstacles are great and communication facilities are 
limited. : é 
Even the Communists with their police-state apparatus have had to face 
revolts in the North, and fairly recently. Large areas of the South Vietnamese 
countryside regularly pass from government to Viet Cong control and back 
again depending on the local military conditions. Most observers of the Viet- 
namese scene claim that the peasants want nothing more than to be left alone. 
However, when they are subjected to techniques of blackmail, assassination 
and torture by marauding Viet Cong bands, as the Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land pointed out recently in a statement on Viet Nam, it would be an extra-_ { 
ordinary act of local defiance to withhold co-operation. Co-operation given in ; 
this manner however is vastly different from the sort of popular support | 
which critics of the Southern position in Viet Nam seem to assume the Viet 
Cong enjoy. t : 

Gradually, in the years after 1956, the scope of these terrorist activities — 
increased to the point where the South Vietnamese government, with the 
limited resources at its disposal, was unable to cope with the problem of. 
guaranteeing the security of its people ‘against this kind of subversion. Tay 
these circumstances the South Vietnamese government did what any govern- | 
ment confronted with these problems would do: It appealed for help in the | 
exercise of the legitimate right of self-defence. This is permitted under Article > 
D1 of the Charter of the United Nations. To this appeal the United States re- 
sponded affirmatively, at the same time making it clear that when the need for 
military help ended, it would be terminated. 

These then, are the basic elements in the historical evolution of the — 
dangerous situation confronting the world today in Viet Nam. Steadily increas- _ 
ing interference by North Viet Nam in the affairs of the South has led to the © 
steady increase of the United States presence. It is imperative that the two — 
should be seen together if our analysis of the problem—let alone our prescrip- _ 
tion for its remedy—is to have any meaning. These developments have been acy 
source of direct concern to the Canadian government right from the beginning. . 
As a member of the International Commission in Viet Nam we have a first- ; 
hand and independent experience of the failure, on all sides, to live up to the a 
terms of the Geneva Cease-Fire Agreement which it is the Commission’s task. : 
to supervise but not to implement. I repeat, that if all sides were to live up to — 
the Geneva Cease-Fire Agreement of 1954, we could have peace in that area. © 
There are instruments provided in the Agreement for dealing with grievances. 
Hewever, if there is no disposition to live up to an agreement, a country like { 
ours has no power, certainly by itself, to enforce it. And so, we must observe ~ 
and report the situation—in terms of violations of the agreement—as we see it. _ 
I think that to the best of our ability under the successive Canadian govern- — 
ments we have done so and we will continue to do so in the hope that the a 
objective and impartial discharge of our responsibilities in the face of facts — 
available to us may go some distance towards focusing international attention — 
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onto all the disturbing factors in the situation and persuading all those involved 
to face up to their own responsibilities for the generation of this tension and 
conversely for its relaxation. 


q In the Commission’s special report of June 2, 1962, an Indian-Canadian 


ql majority presented a balanced assessment of what had been happening in Viet 


‘ Nam where violations of the Cease-Fire Agreement by both sides were produc- 
ing a dangerously unstable situation. Since that report was published, the 
situation has deteriorated even further, as we feared it would in the absence 
of corrective measures applicable to all violations of the Agreement. The in- 
tensification of activities in violation of the Agreement led to the Commission’s 
special message, dated February 13 of this year which, together with the 1962 
Report I tabled on March 8. It gives, as Prime Minister Wilson has said, a 
alanced picture. I would point out that of those countries with whom we are 
associated in the NATO alliance, no one country has publicly taken a position 
basically different from the position taken by the government of Canada. This is 
' not without its significance. Since there has been some misunderstanding of the 
minority report of February 13 presented by Canada, I want to add a few 
' comments by way of clarifying our position. 

a 


ie (10:25 a.m.) 
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\. The Canadian minority statement represents our assessment of the facts 
available to the Commission in Viet Nam. It was submitted for reasons arising 
» out of our conviction, based on more than ten years of experience, that to report 
-on only one aspect of the situation in Viet Nam, to deal publicly with only one 
set of violations of the Agreement, is seriously to distort the assessment of the 
- situation. 
& It has been argued that the Canadian statement condones the policies of 
South Viet Nam and United States authorities in bombing North Vietnamese 
installations. I do not know how anyone could possibly come to that conclusion. 
The sole purpose of the Canadian statement was to augment the presentation 
‘of facts in the Indian-Polish report with other and equally significant material 
including a direct reference to the South Vietnamese authorities’ explanation 
of the events in question. 
4 An Our Commission colleagues had been unwilling in the opinion of the Cana- 
dian minority report to take these relevant facts into account; this made it 
necessary for us to do so in order to restore the sense of balance on which 
_ the 1962 report was based, but which the majority report in the 1965 message 
Jacked. 
Tf we had signed the Indian-Polish documents—and we did not disagree 
ith the facts which it reports—without augmenting it, we might have run. the 
risk of having the Commission convey the impression that the situation described 
1 the 1962 report had changed; that the only violations of the Geneva Agree- 
fae since 1962 had been the air strikes against North Viet Nam, and that 
therefore responsibility rested on South Viet Nam and the United States for 
_ the danger of wider hostilities. 
Well, in our statement I think we have indicated that this would clearly 
present a false impression. There is no change in the nature of the situation, 
but. rather there has been an intensification of the same factors as were noted 
in the 1962 report. 
pF?) 
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am saying today. 
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Mr. Dovucias: Before the minister leaves that Bint would he ae good 
enough to clarify his statement of a moment ago that the Canadian delegate 
did not disagree with the report, and clarify the statement which is in the p 
majority report which said that the Canadian delegate dissents from the terms — 
of this report? nh 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Because it was incomplete. We do not digeost 
from the facts of the statement, as I have just said, because it was not moinplciasy } 

Mr. DoucLas: Can the minister quote the part which says that we agree? a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We do not disagree with the facts, but we 
say that the report did not go far enough, and that it was not a complete ~ f 
report. That is why we felt we should issue a minority report. 

Mr. Doucuas: Is there any statement in the Canadian delegate’s report a 
which would substantiate this? 1 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I shall get it. i 

- The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we could withhold questions until Pais state- by: 
ment is over, if possible? . ct eae zr 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am just about through. He 

Unless North Vietnamese activities and policies are identified, recognized © 
and taken into account, the Commission would be failing to live up to its paged 
range of responsibilities and would be conveying a misleading impression of 
the problems before it. 

This leads me to make a few brief comments on the contents of the. a) 
Canadian statement and the materials on which it was based. The first half ) 
of the statement relates to the conclusions of the comprehensive legal study i 
prepared and re-edited within the Commission. I discussed this at some i 
length in the House of Commons on March 8 and I explained the nature of } 
this legal submission. What I said then may be perhaps read me what I 


tif 


' 


The second section of the Canadian statement, in referring 35 recent 
allegations of Northern aggression, did not purport to be Commission con-— ra 
clusions. Rather, this section was intended to demonstrate that the Com-_ 
mission had, since its special report of 1962, continued to receive serious — 
allegations, the gravity of which was indicated by references to the substance 
of the complaints, of Northern aggression in the South. The Commission. has. hes 
not given these matters the attention they deserve, it has not established to ” 
the best of its ability whether the complaints are supported by sufficient a 
evidence to warrant the Commission drawing firm conclusions comparable _ j 
to those concerning the earlier cases in the special report. sy 

To ignore these problems by failing to report that they are and indeed a 
have been before the Commission for some time would be to create a seriously ~ 
distorted image of the full range of violations of the Geneva Agreements OF ed 
which the Commission has had knowledge. fe 

I am sure that members of the committee will agree that this would be — 
an intolerable deviation from the impartial and objective approach which ag 
am satisfied beyond any doubt Canadian representatives both civilian and al 
military on the Commission have sought to follow since we accepted this Ten 7 
sponsibility in 1954. ‘ig 

Far from justifying or condoning the policies followed by one or the lig 
other of the parties, or both, we have attempted—and when I say we, ot 2 


lea Le Canadian members of the Commission, some former officers are here 
today sitting against this wall, who spent many difficult months under trying 
circumstances in Indo China—to take cognizance of all the relevant facts and 
‘to impart a sense of balance to the picture presented to the international 
fae at large by the Commission. 


must realize that this is no local rebellion arising mainly out of agrarian 
iscontent with an unpopular government, although undoubtedly it contains 
me of these elements, and in sufficient degree to lend an air of credibility 
€ argument of those who would so convince us. , | 

_ It is not uncommon to hear claims made that the Liberation Front,—the 
itical organization of the Viet Cong—and its leadership are drawn from 


no all of it Communist or even pro-Communist. 
® For example, it is sometimes asserted that the leader of the Liberation 
Front is not a Communist. As far as I can judge, this is largely a matter of 
peculation, and I have material on which to judge, because he is a shadowy 
e seldom seen except by Communist journalists such as Wilfrid Burchett. 
_a political figure who is reported to control the greater part of the country 
to command the allegiance of many people, he, no less than his organi- 
ion, are shadowy presences indeed. As a movement, the Liberation Front 
S no acknowledged headquarters. Indeed I doubt whether many people 
en today know the leader’s name. That his opposition to Diem was respon- 
le for his leaving Saigon is indisputable, just as it is in the case of prominent 
es in the present South Vietnamese administration headed by Dr. Quat, 
) was likewise an opponent of Diem but whose opposition did not take the 


ia 
ws 


m of joining the Viet Cong. 
10735.a'm.) 
’ Similarly, it was recently asserted that Hanoi had no more control over 


ent made about a relationship, the nature of which deliberately is kept 
However, available evidence suggests that precisely the reverse 


legal committee, as quoted in our minority statement of February 13, are 
direct relevance. | . . 

Now, I have gone into the background of some of our experiences on 
Commission in this detail because I thought it important for the committee 


attractive though they may appear. 

I would not want anyone to think that in the last portion of my presen- 
ion I have sought to give the impression that our approach to this problem 
was that of a blind protagonist; it is not that at all. We have a responsibility 


ecept the submissions of that Commission or to reject them, and I have 
reason for taking the latter course. Therefore, I felt it was my duty | 
east take this opportunity, the first in some time, to put on the record 
ssessment of some of the factors; but I would not want this assessment 
wa to becloud what I said at the beginning. ai) 
Die iptéciate the dangers involved in this situation. We recognize | 
it would be tragic if this situation in Viet Nam were to expand, if it 
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ow I believe that if we are to understand what is at stake in Viet Nam, 


oad and representative stream of South Vietnamese dissenting opinion, © 


ie Viet Cong than’ Stalin had over Mao Tse-Tung. Now, this is a categorical — 


ns obtain. In this connection the comments of the Viet Nam Commis- 


derstand why in a matter of this grave situation simple solutions will not — 


e Commission, and I have a responsibility on behalf of the government, — 


involve more vigorous participation by other couniries. T have nor s / 
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reason to believe that there is any evidence that this will be the case, but 

in this day when war should no longer be an instrument of national policy 
it is difficult for a country like Canada, subscribing as it does to the United — 
Nations Charter, to see this kind of conflict being pursued. We have to bear 

x in mind the consequence of capitulation or of defeat for either side. We must 
ay bear in mind the advantages of proper accommodation, perhaps through 
at negotiations, without: any preconditions, so that we might reach a stage of 
; settlement in an area of Asia which vitally effects strategically not only the > 
mainland but some other countries with whom we have the closest Common- 

wealth association. I repeat, we are doing everything we can do. I asked my- 

self this morning is there anything more that we, as a nation, can do, having 
in mind our responsibilities and our over-all obligations and interests, to 
* try and bring about a cease-fire. I can only say I do not know of anything 
Ms more that we can do. But, I do know we are not going to stop doing what 
we are doing. “ 


2 . J regret that the United Nations is not capable of intervening in this situa-_ 
Ba tion. This is not because of any act of ours, but there is a constitutional and 
te financial crisis which has crippled its effectiveness in this kind of a situation. 


pak The Prime Minister has suggested that if a conference took place and con- 
ie clusions are reached about an independent or neutral Viet Nam, in order to give — 
a substance to that conference arrangements must be made to provide guarantees | 
for the observance of the commitments reached. 

We have the experience of violations of the 1954 Agreement almost right 
away, infiltrations beginning from the North, with all the consequences that 
is confront the world today. In view of the mistakes in Asia it would not be 

realistic for the west and for the nations of Asia, to assume that a final settle-_ 
et ment can be reached in the absence of some kind of sanction, some kind of 
guarantee. The Prime Minister suggested that the United Nations normally | 
. would be the body to whom would be assigned this responsibility, but for the 
Bel. reasons I have mentioned this is not practical and there would thereby repose — 
sty on the international community a responsibility to provide that. kind of 
eC: guarantee, This, I think, is a minimum requirement. But, it will not be easy 
¢ because this kind of a presence depends in the final analysis upon the acceptance © 
of all the parties concerned, and without their consent such an arrangement is | 
Na just not practical even though it is undoubtedly desirable. . 
to Then, I would like to say we have given consideration to the suggestion | 
Bi of the President of India, Mr. Radhakrishnon. His proposal for an Asian-_ 
By African force or presence differs from our Prime Minister’s in the fact that 
while we were thinking of a presence after a conference as a means of 
guaranteeing the terms of settlement, the President of India was thinking in 
terms of a presence that would intervene before any conclusions or any, settle- | 
ment was reached. 

Mr, Chairman, I think this is all I have to say at this point on this subject 
‘ except, in answer to Mr. Douglas, that I would like to complete my answer and 
‘ refer you to what I said in the House of Commons on March 8. I said, first of all: . 
ae While not denying the facts on which the majority report of 1965 is 
based, the Canadian government believes it presents an oversimplified and — 
4 misleading impression of the root causes of the dangerous instability in Viet | 
Nam. To correct such an impression the Canadian delegation has appended a | 
statement to the majority report in the hope that the special message as a : 
whole might reflect more accurately the full scope of the problem in Viet Nam. 4 
a 
af 
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) Then, there is the statement of the Canadian delegation which, in effect, 
‘says that we do not dispute the facts as stated in the majority report but that 


hey do not represent the whole story. I would like to quote from paragraph 2 
on page 12, which reads as follows: 


Ai _ The Canadian delegation agrees that the situation in Viet Nam con- 
tinues to be dangerously unstable, and events since February 7 in North 


Ye hee 
and South Viet Nam have provided a dramatic demonstration of this 
continuing condition. 

@ (10:45 am.) 

‘The delegation believes, however, that the causes of this situation 
“must be seen in context, and, therefore, reviewed in the framework of 
_" » the Commission’s full range of responsibilities under the Geneva Agree- 
_ ment. By concentrating on a very limited aspect of the situation in Viet 

Nam, the majority report runs the serious risk of giving the members of 
the Geneva Conference a distorted picture of the nature of the problem 
in Viet Nam and its underlying causes. 

In reporting on the events in North and South Viet Nam since 


a ty February 7, the Canadian delegation, therefore, deems it necessary to set 
_ | these events in their proper perspective. 


We Mr. Doucias: All I was seeking to point out is that the majority report 
tself, in paragraph 2, says: 

‘ _. (While in full agreement that a report should be made to the Co- 
. chairmen, the Canadian delegation dissents from the terms of this 

majority report and has expressed its views in the attached statement.) 


Bent seems to me this is much stronger than merely suggesting the Canadian 
inority report was for the purpose of augmenting the majority report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it be worth while to have the Canadian report 


ppended ‘to our Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence? 
- Mr. Douguas: Only if the majority report also is appended. The report 
f India and Poland also should be appended. 

The CuairMAN: Would it be agreeable that the majority report and the 
nority report, without the appendices, be appended to today’s proceedings? 
am not pressing this point, but it might be helpful to anyone who reads our 


= 


Mr. Doucias: I am quite agreeable to appending both the majority and 
inority reports for 1965, but will the report of 1962 be appended also? 


¥ 
h Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think they should be put together. 
Mr. Nesgrrt: Because of the very considerable misunderstanding and lack 


“information, for a number of reasons as the Minister has pointed out, I 
uld think all these reports should be appended and that this committee 
uld give consideration to having a greater number of printings made of the 
tutes of Proceedings and Evidence for today because there may be a number 
eople interested, from public media and institutions and. others, and who 


ry well might wish to have copies of today’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evi- 
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b The CHAIRMAN: Would your suggestion be that the printing be increased 
si by a certain amount? a 4 
d Mr. Nesertt: I think it should be increased, fonts with te majority 1 
x of these appendices, so that this information would be available to any mem- my) 
Ws ber. ee. 
9 The CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable that 1,000 additional copies in 1 Eng 
_ lish and 500 additional copies in French be printed? or it 
Ki Agreed. 


Mr. Nespirt: Would that be in addition to the usual number? yr i 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. af ‘ 

Mr. Dracuman: Before we move on too far, I think we owe a vote of 
thanks to the Minister for the very full report he has brought us this morning. 


I would like to move that vote of thanks. 

Mrs. Konantz: I would like to second that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think Mr. Douglas was here when I inet (od 
ne gan. I said, without apportioning responsibility, that I share the feeling which r & 
i understand he has, from a statement he has made several times about the inade- 
ae quacy of Giscneeian in the House. There are a number of problems which I am ~ 
anxious to have aired through this committee. The Viet Nam situation is one, Me 
others are the situation in the U.N.; developments in disarmament; our position 
‘with regard to the situation in the Dominican Republic, particularly in so far as 
the establishment of a regional organization has to do with the U.N. I am at anon q 
- disposal of the committee to explore these or any other problems. vie d 


Mr. Doucuas: I think first we ought to consider what course we propose 
to follow after the Minister’s lengthy presentation this morning. ; By: 


a ed The CHAIRMAN: Prior to your arrival, Mr. Douglas, I suggested—and ee 
was agreed—that the Secretary of State for External Affairs would address 
himself to one aspect of international affairs which he considered of conse-~ a mY 
a, quence and then this would be followed by questions in that area before he ul 
proceeded on, say, to the Dominican Republic, or problems generally miata 8 
ar ing in the United Nations. Would that be agreeable to you? 8 
py Mr. Doucias: I would hope we would go much further and would. be. 
4 able to hear other witnesses on questions of this kind. pak 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a matter we might perhaps consider in due course. 
I must point out that by the terms of reference we do not actually have the 
legal right to hear anyone other than the Secretary of State for External 
Bi Affairs. The only thing before us at the moment is the estimates. Of course, 
a this may be cured in the proceedings in the House as of this coming Friday? 
_» Perhaps at this stage we might confine ourselves to the evidence of Mr. Martin. 
03 This does not limit us thereafter to developing any aspect of his evidence ; 
-in any way the committee would be pleased to do. ; 


Mr. Douctas: It seems to me there would not be great difficulty in getting - 
the House to agree to give this committee authority to call witnesses.’ The 
Minister has given us this morning what he called a condensed. version of he: 4 
history of Viet Nam. I think in the process of condensation there has been at 
certain amount of selectivity in the facts that were brought forth. a. do not: : 


Ku 


ea? *, 
‘ove Sas 


ere ie aehnche: use in members of the committee arguing back and forth 
historical facts in Viet Nam. It seems to me this committee might be 


ova oto have made a study of Viet Nam, in order that we might get % oH 
ee of background. nee ly as the Minister said, an understanding of ey 


e usual Poca: from Tag opening of the committee, whan we have a 13 
ae from a Minister, is that we confine ourselves to an examination vi 
a 
+ 


t un bese to pursue this line of iseuswen now which is properly part _ tt 
he “business of the committee at some time when the Minister is not here. i 
Vv would suggest that we move on to the examination of the Minister upon the “ee 


ement he has given us. ae 
aves 

“the Cuarrman: I first recognize then for questions Mr. Nesbitt, followed 6 
¥ rity 
Me. -GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I want to say something about the procedure. Me 
think we are a historical society and I do not think we need pro- Hi 

‘tell us what happened in the nineteenth century. I think it was of Bs, 
nterest but it was incidental to the current problem. We are here, I ‘ee 

to discuss government policy and the Minister had told us and we a 

xe at the Government of Canada is concerned with bringing about con- a 

on. I think while the Minister is here that this aspect should be pur- Bes 
and we should not get involved in historical disputations about areas of sa 

( China | history. We are an External Affairs Committee. e a 
“The Cuatrman: Thank you, Mr. Gelber. I am in the hands of the wt 
r ittee and the committee has already decided that we would question a. 
n on this aspect of the statement Mr. Nesbitt? ia 
NESBITT: I have two questions. I realize that the Minister has been a 
» for a very long time. ara i 


tr Martin (Essex East): No, I do not nitieid ee 
Mr. TESBITT: We have been meeting since nine o’clock and there are a 
2 mber of questions which no doubt wish to be asked. I have two but would 
serve the right to ask some more at a later stage. We cannot sit here all fe 
rst of the two questions I would like to ask the Minister, is this: With - 3 
om attempting to arrange some sort of a conciliation committee or con- of 
-of some sort, has any consideration been given by the government or f 
other countries to having the North Vietnamese government or the Sy 
of China approached by countries such as Pakistan, Tanzania or + 
a with respect to eontinuing conferences in Asia, something in the 
of a conference to promote peace and prosperity? 
e reason I ask that question is this. Certainly the’ Secretary-General 
| United Nations, in his position as Secretary- General, might not be 
. grata in view of the fact that the Republic of China’s credentials have — 
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Has any approach been made to governments such as Pakistan, Tanzania 
or Yugoslavia to suggest to the North Vietnamese and the People’s Republic © 
of China, and other immediately concerned governments, that they should 
convene. conferences on peace and prosperity in Asia? ; 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I suggested, Mr. Nesbitt, in the early part of my 
statement that I joined with Mr. Stewart, the Foreign Secretary of Britain, in 
agreeing in anticipation to any kind of conference on this particular question. It 
has a much wider reference to Asia as a whole, both in its political and in ttsy 
economic terms. I have also indicated our own initiative with regard to the ‘ 
indirect value of a conference on Laos. I also indicated that we supported the iF 
British appeal for a conference on Cambodia. I stated to the House the day — 
before yesterday that we welcomed the announcement by the United States 
that it would agree to conferences with Cambodia on the terms set out by 
Prince Sihanouk, namely that the conference on Cambodia should deal only — 
with the Cambodia border problem. t 

Seventeen nonaligned powers met at Belgrade in April. They made an. 
appeal which we supported. At that conference they discussed the possibility 
of foregathering with all the parties concerned. There was a rejection by the | 
Chinese People’s Republic of the appeal of the seventeen non-aligned powers. 
We have had quiet discussions ourselves with certain heads of missions in - 
Ottawa. I have had some discussions myself with certain heads of missions 4 
when I was in the United Kingdom recently, and with certain Foreign Ministers, — 
all designed to lead to the object postulated in your question. No effort, To} 
assure you, is being spared in the pursuit of what you had in mind in your 
question but it takes two sides to bring about an agreement. There has been ~ 
no firm indication from Hanoi except in terms of the four conditions that I | 
have read out, obviously presenting, at least some of. them, possible ac-— q 
ceptance. There has not been the slightest indication on the part of the | 
Chinese People’s Republic of any encouragement. The Prime Minister of China my 
was in Tanzania over the weekend and he had discussions there with President — 
Nyerere. I believe that our Prime Minister, when he is in London, may take 
advantage of his presence there to pursue this matter further with some Prime — 
Ministers, including, I hope, President Nyerere of Tanzania and the President 
of Pakistan, Mr. Ayub Khan. He will be at the Prime Ministers’ Conference and — 
advantage will be taken of these contacts to explore continuously the possibili- 
ties of finding a way of bringing the parties together. I have thrown out ' 
the suggestion that consideration might be given to leaving to the government — 
of North Viet Nam free choice of the delegation that might attend preliminary t 
or substantive discussions. That, of course, will be a matter over which we 4 
will have no control. I have just thrown out the suggestion myself. a 
@ (11:05 am.) ee aR 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nesbitt, do you mind if I recognize you after the next — 
person on my list, Mr. McIntosh? Each person may ask one question and then — 
I will come back to you again. a 

Mr. McInrosH: My question is related to Mr. Nesbitt’s. 

I was interested in what the Secretary of State for External Affairs said 
about our objective, our aim, or our appeal in the Viet Nam crisis being — 
negotiation. Then he went on to list the four points on which North Viet Nam — 
would negotiate. ae) dua 
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Viet Nam point of view? How far will Canada go with the views of the 
United States? 

| Mr. Martin (Essex East):May I deal with the first part of your question? 
Tf you will look at the four conditions you will see that it is just not possible to 
say with regard to any one of them whether you accept it because they are very 
general in their character. They cover a wide range of subjects. You have to 
nalyse each one of them. Take first number one. “Recognition of basie national 
ghts of the Vietnamese people”: no one would quarrel with that. But the ques- 
tion is, what are the basic national rights. “Peace, independence, sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity.” Peace? Certainly. Independence? Certainly. 


ion of North and South? That is a matter obviously for very serious negotia- 
tion unless you wish to impose on the South—or on the North—a condition 
which neither one is prepared to accept. Territorial inegrity? What are to be the 
demarcation lines? These are all arguable points. There are some features of 
these that one could support. The basic one that I think is impossible to 
ccept is the one relating to the withdrawal of the forces of the United States. 


{ 


) Mr. MciIntrosH: My question, Mr. Martin, was on what grounds could there 
be negotiation between the two. Has Canada any suggestion in that regard? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We are suggesting that there should be first of 


that the fighting should stop; and that we sit down and discuss it. 

| Myr. Seaborn did discuss this with the Foreign Minister of North Viet 
"Nam the other day. There have been some discussions with the government 
‘of North Viet Nam by other countries. I think I can say accurately that there 
is a general feeling of a lack of clarification of what these four conditions 
re ally imply. 

May I now deal with the second part of your question? 

We recognize that the South have the right. to bring in outside forces 
help defend it in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter. We have said 
- we cannot afford to allow this kind of agression to succeed. If it succeeds 
Viet Nam, then it will be repeated some day later elsewhere—in Asia, in 
ailand. I have already commented on the situation in Australia and New 
aland and the implications for Malaysia, the Phillipines, and so on. So 
re is no doubt where Canada stands. That has nothing to do, however, 
th our recognition of the futility of conflict and of its dangers, a recognition 
ich has been proclaimed by the President of the United States himself. 
-” It takes two sides to bring about a settlement. If we cannot get the other 
ide to agree, are we to argue that the United States forces and those of the 
outh must just stay there immobile? This is the terrible dilemma with which 
e is faced. But capitulation or defeat in respect of the position taken by the 
1ited States is something that Canada would regard as unsupportable. 

The CHArMaAN: Mr. Brewin. 


~% 
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Sovereignty? Certainly. Unity? What does unity mean? Does it mean a forced — 


all a ceasefire; that there should be negotiation without any preconditions at all; . 
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Mr. BREWIN: I would like to ask the Secretary of State for External Affairs © 
whether any reason was advanced as far as he knows by Mr. Gromyko for 
refusing to go along with the co-chairman, Mr. Stewart, in calling a conference | 

of the Geneva powers. Were any reasons given or were any suggestions made — 
that under different conditions they would be willing to call a conference? — 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): The Soviet Union did say at one point that it — 

was in favour of a conference on Cambodia. It, however, refused to join with 
Mr. Stewart, the Foreign Minister, the other co-chairman, in trying to urge — 
upon the other original members of the Geneva Conference to agree to the | 
holding of such a conference. ‘ 4 

I am sure that the Soviet Union is greatly concerned about developments | 

in Indo-China. I wish it were possible for the Soviet Union to take a more | 
positive position. I think I understand some of its concern and some of its | 
problems. I cannot speak about these. I do not think I want to say anything — 

at this time that would be misunderstood in that quarter, but I would simply 
reiterate that I think the appeal made by the other co-chairman, Mr. Stewart, 

to the Soviet Union is one that the Soviet Union in the long run would find | 

in its interests to follow. What I am seeking to convey in this last comment 

is obviously that some of the hesitations of the Soviet Union in this matter 
involve these complex relations with China and North Viet Nam. tae 4 


Mr. BREwIN: I was wondering if it had ever been suggested by the Soviet 
Union or by any other person that the cessation of air strikes or bombing 
by the United States Air Force of Viet Nam has perhaps become a necessary 
precondition to a conference to solve these problems? RA 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I can say, Mr. Brewin, that there was a five-day — 
pause. I would hope if this regrettable situation should continue that there will 
be further diminutions in these attacks that will give opportunity for reconsider- — 
ation on the part of the North as to the desirability of beginning talks. 


Mr. Brewin: I wonder if the Canadian government has ever directly sug ’ 
gested to the United States or to anyone else that it would be helpful at 
this stage, with a view to the settlement that we all desire, were there to be a- 
cessation of the air strikes in North Viet Nam. Peas 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I can only refer you, Mr. Brewin, to the speech 
made by the Prime Minister in New York about seven weeks ago and to the 
speech made by him at Temple University in Philadelphia about a month ago. I> 
can give you assurances that these matters are the subject of very active 
discussion. See 

The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Gelber. yi o 


@ (11:15 am.) 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Martin, we certainly have reached a tragic and most 
serious impasse. The Americans have said they are prepared to negotiate 
without condition, or without precondition—but with whom? Whatever their 
history, there is a de facto government in much of South Viet Nam with which © 
neither the South Vietnamese government nor the United States would be 

Be prepared to negotiate. I am wondering whether the conditions laid down by. 
ae the Minister of Foreign Affairs of North Viet Nam are as important as the 
question whether the national liberation front in the South would be allowed 
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ernment—is excluded? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): This would undoubtedly be one of the consider- 
tions. I said a moment ago that I had thrown out the suggestion that consider- 


that only the other governments can say. This is one of the conditions, of 
ourse, that would be imposed from the North. 

_ In considering this I suppose the United States, for one, would want to 
give consideration to what happened when the French dealt with the Viet Minh. 
' However, I have thrown out the suggestion in the form that I have, and it 
artly answers your question. 

- Mr. Dovetas: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the Minister the following 
question: Have the four conditions laid down by the government at Hanoi and 
transmitted to Mr. Seaborn on, I think, May 31, been passed on to the govern- 
ment of the United States for their consideration, and if so, which, if any of 
em, are acceptable to the United States Government? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You will remember that on April 7, I think, the 
resident made a statement in which he said that they were prepared to 
egotiate without preconditions. There was no direct response to that offer, 
ut at about the same time, there was a speech made publicly by the North 
ietnamese Prime Minister stating that North Viet Nam was prepared to 
proach the problem only on the basis of four conditions, and these four 
conditions are before us. The difficulty is to understand precisely what some 
the conditions really mean. 

» Mr. Douctas: May I ask this question: Two of the conditions are perfectly 
ar: one that Mr. Gelber has pointed out, that the Viet Cong must be in- 
ded in any negotiations, and, two, that the Geneva accord of 1954 be the 
arting point. Is there agreement to accept these two conditions? 

Mr. Marttn (Essex East): On the last point, that is not what is provided 
r. That would have been a very satisfactory base, and that has been the 
ain contention we have been making: If you observe the provisions of the 
eneva Agreement there is no reason for any dispute. The only reference to 
e Geneva Agreement in the conditions is the proposal that, pending the 
aceful reunification of Viet Nam there be a division made into two zones, 
ese zones being in the military provisions provided for in the 1954 Geneva 
greement. 

Mr. Dovctas: I would interpret the conditions laid down by Hanoi, when 
they talk about unity and the right of self-determination, as the very basis of 
1e Geneva accord, and is this not exactly what is meant when it is suggested 
the provisional border be on the 17th parallel, and when they talk about 
ections to let the people decide whether or not there would be reunification? 


- 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would doubt there would be any agreement 
we on elections under these circumstances, under the terms that are proposed 
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in these four conditions. I have seen a synthesis made of these four conditions — 
by people who purport to speak for the North, and what is clear, I think, is © 
that they now want the United States out—this would be a precondition. They — 
also want the Viet Cong to be one of the negotiating partners. You ask me: | 
Have we ascertained from the United States its reaction to these proposals, 
which I say have not been properly clarified. I am sure that the condition asking — 
the United States to withdraw is wholly unacceptable. We would not support | 
that. , : 4 
As to the participation of the Viet Cong, I have made the suggestion that — 
the government of the North might be free to select its own delegation. Now, — 
what the reaction to that would be, I do not know, but I want to emphasize that | 
if there is this feeling of uncertainty regarding what the four conditions fully — 
imply, effort is being made now to try and get greater precision of the condi- | 
tions. Obviously in the first condition there are several objectives with which © 
one would not quarrel but which themselves do not necessarily provide the y 
basis for negotiations regarding what the basic national rights of the Vietnamese 
people are. As I said earlier, there would be no difficulty in accepting the ob- — 
jectives of “peace, independence and unity,” but “unity” when, under what — 
conditions? It will not be easy in the face of the developments since. 1954 to — 
bring about that unity any more than it has been easy in our time to bring. ' 
about the unification of a divided Germany. oe 
Mr. Doucuas: Mr. Chairman, may I say with great deference that the 
Minister has told us what the North Vietnamese will not accept. I. am also | 
trying to find out what the United States would be prepared to accept. Do 1% 
take it the United States has not indicated, either publicly or to the Govern- © 
ment of Canada, that it is prepared to include the Viet Cong in negotiations? 4 
Hon. Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot go any further than what I have © 
said. I have said that I have thrown out a suggestion that the government of 4 
the North should be free to select a composition of its own delegation at a © 
conference. : a 
‘Mr. Doveras: The other question which I wish to ask is this. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Is your question on another subject? Could we put your d 
~ name on the list again? I would be grateful if members would endeavour to — 
ask one question at a time and then receive an answer, and not engage in a © 
series of questions. Quite a number of members still wish to ask questions _ 
during this period. ae 
Mr. Doucuas: How long will we sit? ' 
The CuaiRMAN: As long as we can, until 12.30 or 1 o’clock. 
Hon, Mr. Martin (Essex East): Could we stop at 12 o’clock? ~ 
The CHAIRMAN: We will stop at 12 o’clock. y 


® (11:25 am.) . 
The CHarrMAN: Mr. Walker? . 
Mr. WaLKrer: What do you consider would be the consequences of an ~ 
American withdrawal at this time? Sh ea ee 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think no doubt that there would be a com- | 
plete overrun of the whole of Viet Nam by the North, and by the Viet Cong. © 
_ The consequences of what the position China would be, I do not know. But | 


~~ 
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he ‘most serious part of all would be the consequences for Thailand, Burma 
India, New Zealand, Australia, Malaysia, Malaysia, and the Philippines. What 
it would mean for us would be that the barriers would be brought closer to 
Bowe, perhaps right to our own doorstep. While we must recognize that Asia 
ust be allowed to work out its own destiny, and that it has great prerogatives, 
and that these must not be usurped by the west, nevertheless there is in- 
volved in this tragic situation the deepest implications for us, and for many 
countries with whom we have the closest ties. I did not raention Japan, but I 
might well have mentioned her. 
The CHarrman: Mr. Martineau? 


_ Mr, Martineau: Mr. Chairman, the minister has given us a very thorough 
-ount, I think, of Canada’s activity, and especially of its efforts to reach a 
ompromise solution. But my question to the Minister would be, do the prin- 
Ci al participants recognize Canada’s presumed role as a peacemaker in that? 
part of the world? In other words, have the offices of Canada been requested 
y any participant, either the Viet Nam, or the United States, or anybody 
Ise? Does Canada’s wish and initiative in this matter come with the worthy 
objective of furthering world peace, or has Canada received some commitment 
from some of the participants to fulfil this role? Could the minister amplify 
‘on that? | 

- Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well we are, as I say, a member of the 
mmission. 

Mr. Martineau: I mean outside of that. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I say we are a member of the Commission. 
at is our status and our only status, apart from our natural interest as a 
ember in the society of nations. When we asked Mr. Seaborn to go to |}; 
anoi_ the other day this was done at our instance. 


“Mr. MARTINEAU: So? Le 


ead 


The CHARMAN: Mr. Klein? 

Mr. Kien: Mr. Minister, is it not possible that the reason that North 
‘iet Nam has laid down these important conditions as a precedent to a 
olution is to.obtain strategic military positions of strength which they feel 
in. time they can accomplish, and then sit down and negotiate from the 
t of view that they have won over strategic positions rather than really 
nting to sit down and discuss a settlement? Is it not possible too that if 
allied countries support the United States position we might be creating 
deeper iwi deeper split between Red China and the Soviet Union over a 


of Mr. Restor (Essex East): Well, I have not any doubt that among their 
bj ctives the North hope to achieve an improvement in their status quo 
Ee at the time of the conference. They began work to this end shortly 


1m. not. anxious to say anything "that adds to or complicates our Situation 
i regard to other countries, but I think it is reasonable speculation that 


ight be thought to be in China’s interest to see the war continue as a 
ps! of narrowing or rather of increasing the gap between the Soviet Union 
| the: West. And per contra an intensification of the war could very well 


Mr, Martin (Essex East): I prefer not to go any further than that. _ Roe 
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have the result of making the gap between the East and West greater and of | 
moving the Soviet Union closer to China. I do not want to say anything more. — 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dube? oC vg 
Mr. Dusz: I would like to go back to the Geneva Agreement of 1954.1 | 
believe the minister stated that one of the parties refused to sign. Was that — 
the government of South Viet Nam? : 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): The government of South Viet Nam and the 
United States. ih iss 
Mr. DuBE: What was the reason? q 
Mr. Martin: (Essex East): They did not agree with the division of the | 
country. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: The Minister referred in his evidence to a declaration | 
of Mr. Tran Van Do, the delegate of Viet Nam. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, we will table it. } 
The CHarrMaN: Is it agreed that this will be printed as a third appendix? ~ 
Mr. DouGias: What is its value? ; 
. Mr. Martin (Essex East): It was a statement by the representative of / 
the South Vietnamese government as to the reasons it refused to sign the 
Agreement of 1954. In other words, that they are not bound by the Agreement. ~ 
Mr. DouvcLas: The Truce Commission thought they were. i Me 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): How could they be bound if they did not sign q 


Mr. DoucLtas: The Truce Commission assumed all along that they were 4 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, never. I know who said that. 
Mr. Doucnias: The Canadian representative said it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman? 
Mr. DEacHMAN: Mr. Minister, what is the exact position? F 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): For the record, I could not accept it that the — 
Canadian representative took that position. 4 A 
Mr. Doucrias: The Canadian report of July 1962 said in effect—and I will © 
read it as follows: ag 
The commission is also of the view that, though there may not — 
be any formal military alliance between the governments of the United q 
States of America and the Republic of Vietnam, the establishment of q 
a United States of America Military Assistance Command in South q 
Vietnam, as well as the introduction of a large number of United States | 
of America military personnel beyond the stated strength of the MAAG — 
(Military Assistance Advisory Group), amounts to a factual military — 
alliance, which is prohibited under article 19 of the Geneva Agreement. q 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is a different matter. ; Nt 
Mr. Doucgias: How can the South Vietnamese have violated the Agree- — 
ment if they were not bound by it? EL! 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Because there were members of the so-called 
alliance that did sign; but no Canadian spokesman ever said that South Viet — 
Nam was bound by the Geneva Agreement, because they never signed it. . 


a 
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a Mr. DoucLas: The Canadian representative said that South Viet Nam had 
violated the Agreement. How could they violate it if they had never signed it? 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I think the Commission has received reason- 
_ able co-operation from South Viet Nam but it has never recognized any of the 


legal obligations upon South Viet Nam as a result of its failure to sign the 
- Agreement. “ 


1’@ (12:35. a.m.) 


‘ Mr, DEacHMaN: Mr. Minister, what is the exact position of Australia and 
‘New Zealand relative to Viet Nam? Could you indicate what part they are 
playing in negotiations at the present time and what military involvement there 
is, as well as other forms of assistance? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Australia has decided to send a battalion to 
assist the South. 

n Mr. DEACHMAN: Is that in addition to support relative to the Indonesian 
_ problem? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, but that is a separate problem. They have 
_ One or two battalions in Malaysia. New Zealand has agreed to send an artillery 
_ unit to the South. In addition to that Australia is providing about $24 million 
_ worth of external aid. I have forgotten the exact New Zealand figure. 
ee _ Apart altogether from that Australia, naturally, is very anxious to see 
' pacification, I am sure Australia can be said to be doing all in its power to 
“achieve this end. The Prime Minister of Australia did take a position with 
regard to the situation in Viet Nam in which he thought—I had better look up 
exactly the way he stated it because I would not want to do him an injustice. 
| He did take a different position than the position taken by ourselves, the 
_ British and some other countries. 
he Mr. Ritchie has suggested, and I think it would be very useful, that I make 
reference to the statements made by Mr. Paul Hasluck, the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs for Australia in the Australian parliament on this subject, 
“when they were discussing the dispatch of a battalion. I think it would be 
_ useful if I tabled that with the committee. It is a notable speech. 


. The CHarIrMAN: Is that agreed? 
Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
- The CuHarrmMaN: Would you proceed now, Mrs. Konantz. 


Mrs. Konantz: Mr. Minister, I understand there are a great many other 
nations of the free world which are helping South Viet Nam in one way or 
_ another, either militarily or economically, and I wondered if they are voicing 
their opinions at this time as to how negotiations might come about. 

> Mr. Martin (Essex East): Oh, yes. This is a subject of considerable dis- 
cussion among most countries at the United Nations. For instance, I mentioned 
the activities of the 17 non-aligned countries, when they met in Belgrade in 
' April, and this was one of the subjects that engaged their attention. I am sure 
“when the conference in Algiers meets the week after next there will be very 
considerable discussion because all nations are vitally concerned. This is re- 
flected in my continuous consultations and talks here with the heads of missions 
“and ambassadors of other countries. There is a genuine concern about this situ- 
22676—33 
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ation, and there should be. But, it is very significant that in the Belgrade appeal 
of these non-aligned nations the appeal was made to both sides. It was not 
directed to the United States; it was directed to the United States and to — 
China, and to the North Vietnamese and to the South Vietnamese. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, apart from Canada and Britain, was the only one 
that gave a favourable reaction to that appeal, which was summarily dismissed 
by the Chinese People’s Republic. rath 

Of course, a number of countries are giving a lot of economic assistance. 
We ourselves have an economic assistance program for Viet Nam in the total 
sum of $1.2 million; this includes an additional $500,000 we announced about 
eight months ago. As you know, the President proposed a $1 billion economic 
development program, and we were the first country that has said that we 
would support this Southeast Asia economic development scheme along the 
Mekong. As a matter of fact, Canada has spent a considerable amount of money 
now on this very project; we did the initial mapping. There has been a total 
of over $67 million pledged or contributed to the Mekong development project 
already, and it would be very satisfying if our energies and our resources, aS — 
well as those of other countries, could be channelled into this kind of endeavour. 
But, it is unrealistic and unfair to suggest that if this is not the case the fault 


lies on one side, because it does not. 


The CuairmMaN: Mr. Patterson is next and then, if he has any questions, 
Mr. Forest; then I will get back to those persons who indicated they had other — 
questions, namely Mr. Nesbitt and Mr. Douglas. sl | 

Mr. Patterson: Mr. Minister, you have mentioned the number of nations 
that naturally are very concerned about the situation in Viet Nam. But, I 
believe there is a regional alliance in the area known as SEATO. I was won- > 
dering if this alliance is-at all active in this particular situation. Could you 
tell us whether it has been seized with this problem and if it has made any 
recommendations or endeavoured to negotiate and work out some solution 
to the problem? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, the United States is a member of SEATO, — 
but it is the only member involved in SEATO apart from Australia. SEATO is 
not the same kind of alliance as, for instance, NATO, and the limited participa-__ 
tion of some of its members, together with the relatively weak military posi- — 
tion of most of them renders that alliance less able to participate in the — 
situation. But, undoubtedly, one of the reasons for Australia’s decision to send — 
a battalion arises out of the fact that it is a member of SEATO. It is a member » 
of SEATO because it is in Asia and because it has a direct geographical 
interest based upon propinquity. ¢ 

Mr. Patterson: But, leaving the military aspect out of it, they have not | 
taken a position from a moral point of view. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, but France, which is a member of SEATO, 
has indicated its withdrawal from SEATO in the terms of this Viet Nam 
context. 

The CHarrMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Nesbitt. 


Mr. Nespitt: Mr. Chairman, I have a brief question in respect of some-— 
thing the Minister mentioned in reply to a question put by Mr. McIntosh. 


’ 
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te to the committee whether or not the government has information at its 


isposal that would indicate if South Viet Nam were to fall into the hands 
f moeth Viet Nam that, for instance, Thailand and perhaps Malaysia and other 


bait ah ‘Mr. ee (ice East): I would hope they would not fall. I Grotita think 
. the dangers were very oo The Thais themslves are very much confident of 


and type of activity that has gone on over the Vea e in South Viet Nam at 


“Mr. Martin (Essex Bust): I do nct think there is any sda about tat. 
matter of fact, China has announced that Thailand is next on the list. 

Mr. Nespitt: My next question is a follow-up on the-one I put previously. 
ie understand the Minister’s remarks, the purpose of having a conference 
‘Cambodia was to get parties TONES in this matter in Viet Nam at least 
he same building and ahh informal discussions Sine take place out- 


11:45 a.m.) 

Mr. “Martin (Essex East): I have already indicated we would welcome this 
osal; we would welcome any proposal that would bring the parties together 
t altogether from the situation in Viet Nam, this would be from the point of 
of development of the whole region, a very important and necessary 
gs ie do. This 2 dea au eedy. has been made a the United: States 


0 ver, the immediate problem is how to pet the cee side a8 the table. 
i Mr. Nessirt: Would not such a conference be more acceptable to the 
Vietnamese if it were under the auspices of a power other than the 
r ited States? 
. Mr. Martin (Essex East): The conference would not be called by the 
ed States; it would be a conference on Asian affairs. It would be expected 
t the United States, with its great resources would be an essential contrib- 
r. We spend a lot of time criticizing the United States, but I do not know 
ere we would be were it not for the generous position it has taken since the 
of the second world war with regard, first of all, to Europe and to many 
her sections of the world. It would be prepared, I know, to play a useful part 
onomie terms in such a proposal; but the big problem we come back to is 
I doubt very much whether we are going to settle the war in Viet Nam 
.¢ nference of many nations, What is important now is that. contact be 


Medi Mr. “Minister, I ac not expect you to answer in detail but could you indi- | 


e “Mr. NeEsBiITT: What I am getting at is this; we have indications that this 


ished and that some give and take take place on both sides. It may 3 
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that the best way to do this is by continuing the course that is now being 
pursued very vigorously in many capitals of the world. 

The CHarrMAN: Could we break off for five minutes and then come back 
for another fifteen minutes? ; 

Mr. Nessitt: Mr. Chairman, how many other members have indicated 
they have questions they wish to ask? 

The CHAIRMAN: I have three other members. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Could we adjourn for two minutes? 


—After recess 
@ (11:55 am.) 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I will recognize you, Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Doucuas: I wanted to ask the Minister if, in the light of his remarks 
this morning, the Canadian Government is taking the position that the 1954 
Geneva Agreement does not apply to South Viet Nam? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The legal position is clear. South Viet Nam has 
co-operated and it is a fact that the Commission has acted toward South Viet 
Nam as though it had a legal obligation. However, you put to me earlier a strict 
question and I gave you a strict answer that it did not sign the agreement 
and that is it. France signed the agreement but has withdrawn. The United 
States did not sign but accepted the cease fire. It is a fact that we have acted, 
or the Commission has acted, as though the South had legally committed 
itself to the agreement and, generally speaking, it has acted in those terms. 


Mr. Doucias: What is the value of Canada acting on the International 
Truce Commission if the Truce Commission has no jurisdiction in the matter — 


of South Viet Nam? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I think it has a jurisdiction that has been ~ 


consented to by the South. A government may not be a government by the laws 
of a particular country; it might have an immunity, but there is nothing to 
prevent a country making itself subject to them. That in a sense is the way the 
South on the whole has acted vis-a-vis the Commission. I remember in 1956, I 
think I mentioned this, discussing with President Ngo Dinh Diem, the desirabil- 


ity of the Commission withdrawing. It had been there by then for two years — 


and he pointed out the great importance of the Commission merely as a 
presence, if for no other purpose. Well, there was no legal compulsion on him 


or his government to accept it. I think I have answered part of your question — 
as to why Canada continues on the Commission. If there had been no Com-_ 
mission I think that we would not be in the position to have some of the — 
important information that we have now from responsible and independent q 
members. Certainly Canada is a distinterested member. It is costing us a lot 
of money. Even though the Geneva Conference in theory pays for the operation — 
of the commission, I think it costs us over a million dollars a year. We are in | 


there because we believe that this is part of our international responsibility. 


If we have a government in the South, that has not signed the agreement but j 
is willing to be treated as though it had, I think that this has all been to the — 


good. However, having said all this, I do want to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to point out the limitations of this particular instrumentality. 
There has been criticism of the Commission. Mr. Adlai Stevenson, some months 


Ma 
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_ ago, criticized the Commission in the Security Council, not because there was 

pot a desire to make it work on the part of its components, but that it was 
not constitutionally endowed to do a fully effective job. It is not a supervisory 

"organization but is simply a fact-finding body that has had the incidental 

pee of providing a presence which has been effective. It has rendered very 

valuable services in Laos. 

ee Mr. Doucias: Mr. Chairman, I just want to make one further point. The 

Canadian representatives signed the majority report of June 2, 1962. In para- 

gam 20 it says: 


Taking all these facts into consideration, and basing itself on its 
own observations and on authorized statements made in the United 
States of America and the Republic of Viet Nam, the Commission con- 
cludes that the Republic of Viet Nam has violated Articles 16 and 17 of 
the Geneva Agreement in receiving increased military aid from the 
United States of America in the absence of any established credit in 
its favour. 


ay Now it seems to me extremely difficult to see how the Canadian repre- 
sentative can say that the Government of South Viet Nam has violated the 
Agreement if it is not bound by the Agreement. There is one more point. It 
“seems sheer hypocritical humbug for the head of the government to constantly — 
‘say that conciliation lies in returning to the Geneva accord and everybody liv- 
y ing up to the Geneva accord if, at the same time, we say the Geneva accord 
dc loes not apply to South Viet Nam; because the whole essence of the accord 
was the idea that the boundary between North and South was a temporary 
"measure and eventually there would be an opportunity to vote over the whole 
' of Viet Nam to determine what government they would have. Now to deny that, 
"of course, is to deny the right of self-determination for the Vietnamese. If 
i South Viet Nam is not bound by this, then what value is there in both the 
' Minister and the House of Commons and the President of the United States 
“saying from time to time: All we want to do is get back to the Geneva 
ie accord, if the Geneva accord only applies to the North Viet Nam and does not 
Beely to the South Viet Nam? 

a Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, with great respect, Mr. Douglas, I do 
“not think it is humbug. I think the position that the President has taken isa 
| very sound position. We have treated and we have been permitted to treat 
“South Viet Nam as legally obligated because of its own attitude to the Com- 
“mission. Legally, it would have been correct in paragraph 20 to make the 
indictment | France, France being legally obligated. However, that does not 
alter the fact that South Viet Nam did not sign, and gave its reasons for not 


4 


“signing, one of them being that it was opposed to division of the country. That 


v as predicated on the knowledge of the intentions of the North. I must say if 
I had been living in that country I would have shared the same view. We have 
all kinds of precedents for the consequences of that kind of division. But the 
fact is; you are quite right in saying that in Article 20 the language is such 
‘as to warrant the belief that there was a clear legal obligation on the part of 


the South. I can only say that as the South did not sign, there is no legal obliga- 
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tion, but the Commission has treated the South all along as being obligated to 
the terms of the agreement and the South has not denied or has not refused 
to accept the implications of this recognition of that statement. I think it is 
largely a matter of semantics in which you and I are engaged at the moment. 


@ (12:05 p.m.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martineau. 

Mr. MartTInEAvu: Mr. Chairman, I have a question for the Minister. he 

There was a report yesterday out of Washington to the effect that the 
United States forces in Viet Nam would be participating directly in the opera- 
tions against the Viet Cong; and there were similar reports from Hanoi that 
if that happened there would be direct participation by the North Viet Nam 
forces, and an appeal to friendly powers on the North Viet Nam side. 

Has the Minister made any contacts, or has the Minister been in com- 
munication with Washington to ascertain if in fact the intention of the United 
States government is for greater commitment of its forces in Viet Nam? If 
the Minister has ascertained that such were the intentions, has he made any 
representations of any sort to the United States government in that regard? — 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): When I saw this story I was in touch with our 
Ambassador in Washington, and I asked him if he could get clarification of the 
situation. Very shortly thereafter, there was a statement issued by the White 
House. Perhaps I could read it. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Yes, please do. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It was issued at noon on June 9 and it ee 
as follows: 

There has been no change in the mission of U.S. ground combat 
units in Viet Nam in recent days or weeks. The President has issued no 
order of any kind in this respect to General Westmorland and recently or 
at any other time. The primary mission of these troops is to secure and 
safeguard important military installations like the air base at Danang. 
They have the associated mission of active patrolling and securing action 
in and near the areas thus safeguarded. If help is requested by appropri-_ 
ate Vietnamese commanders, General Westmorland also has authority. 
within the assigned mission to employ these troops in support of Viet- 
namese forces faced with aggressive attack when other effective reserves 
are not available and when, in his judgment, the general military sit 
ation urgently requires it. If General Westmorland did not have this. 
discretionary authority, a situation could easily arise in which heavy 
loss of life might occur and great advantage might be won by Viet. 
Cong because of delays in communications. : 

This discretionary authority does not change the primary mission 
of U.S. troops in Viet Nam which has been approved by the President 
on the advice and recommendation of responsible authority. However, 
I would emphasize any such change of primary mission would obvi- 
ously be a matter for decision in Washington. 

I have since had further clarification of this, in fact today, this morn 
ing. } yi 
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fy Mr. MARTINEAU: L take it, then, that the Minister does not interpret that 
tatement as meaning greater involvement of United States forces in the actual 
iilitary operations in Viet Nam. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): With what I have been told, no, I do not give 
hat interpretation to it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McIntosh. 


_ Mr. McIntosH: I am basing my question, Mr. Martin, on the assumption 
hat there are two different views on how to spread Communism by the two 
ifferent Communist groups, that of Russia, where they say co-existence, and 
that of Red China, where they say military might. Which of these two has the 
‘most influence on the Viet Cong? If your answer is Red China—military 
ght—then can the United States or the Western powers let the thought be 
t with the world that military might is right and will eventually win out? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not believe that military might is right, 
d I have said I do not think a military solution is the only solution to this 
oblem. I have said, however, that there is a form of aggression which has to 
oe met. I would hope that it has been met. I would hope that those who are 
aced with the responsibility of meeting with it will also take into account 
e consequences. 
_ It is clear—and I hope I have made it clear—that we recognize the validity 
the United States posture in Viet Nam. This does not mean to say that we 
e in full agreement with every step that has been taken or will be taken. 
does certainly mean we believe that now the time has come, in the interests 
of Asia itself, when there should be negotiations for a settlement. The fact 
‘is that the United States has accepted this proposal without any reserve and 
hat the other side has not. 
_ That is the situation. That is the dilemma in which the United States 
id others are placed. 
“Mr. McIntosu: Could you answer the other part of the question? Which 
these two points of view has the most influence with the Viet Cong? 


lo not think my reply would be very helpful. 

’ Mr. McInrtosu: Is there anything that Canada can do to further the peace- 
approach which Russia is apparently advocating? 

ae Mr. Martin (Essex East): Right at the beginning we urged a cease fire. 
urged a pause in the bombing. We urged a convocation of the Conference of 
s. We urged the convocation of a conference in Cambodia. We have agreed 
ny kind of conference that will bring the parties together. We have 
e suggestions that we think could refine some of the conditions that 
North laid down. We have just thrown out the suggestion that the North 
ght to be allowed to select their own delegation at a conference aimed at 
ettlement. We have subscribed to the 17 unaligned nations’ appeal for 
ease fire and for peaceful negotiations. We are now engaged in what I 
pe might be fruitful talks with other countries. dient 

‘We are doing everything we can, Mr. McIntosh, and I hope it will not be 
understood when I say that I find it difficult to understand some people 
y seem to think that Canada in this instance is engaged in warmongering 
s. I received a letter this morning from a friend of mine with whom I 
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went to university and who knows the interest that I have had in these matters — 


over the years. He suggested that I was contributing to warmongering in the 
world. Well, I prefer to think that this is the observation of a sincere but 
misguided man who has not examined the facts and who is not aware of all 
the things that Canada is doing to try to bring about negotiations that will 
lead to what we hope will be a settlement in this vital and strategic area in 
Asia. 

I do not know what more we could do, but we are not going to let up. At 
the same time, I do not want anyone to think that we are weak and that we 
fail to recognize the consequences if the conflict has to go on, of capitulation 
or of defeat. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Forest. 


Mr. Forest: Mr. Martin, you have said that the main purpose of the © 


International Control Commission was that it be a fact-finding body. I sup- 


pose in the circumstances of today the Commission has the means to pursue — 


that role. Is it worth while maintaining that Commission to provide for agree- 
ment between North and South, or is it there merely with the role of observer 
and with nothing to do? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It has a lot to do. It has the role of observation and, 


while there may be obstructions to this capacity for observing, the role of ob- 


servation continues, and the opportunity for examination of prisoners continues. 
While the team sites have been removed in the North at the instance of 
the government in the North, there is a continued representation of the Com- 
mission in Hanoi. You will remember I made a statement in the House of 
Commons about the withdrawal of the five team sites in the North. The Com- 
mission was reluctant to remove these team sites. It was not unduly con- 
cerned about the problem of security; it did not feel that at that time there 
was a grave problem of security involved. But the fact that it had to withdraw 
these five team sites undoubtedly did impair its capacity for assessment 
in those northern regions. However, there continues to be a very great need 
for the Commission. It would not have been possible for us to make the 
contact that we did make on the 31st of May if we were not on the Commission. 
I would hope that there may be an increased opportunity given to us and to 


other members of the Commission to play a role in the future. The fact that. 


we have as our colleague on the Commission a representative of Poland 
means that I, as the Canadian Foreign Minister, find it useful, desirable and 
dutiful to keep in contact with the thinking of the Polish government. 


@ (12:15 p.m.) 


Our other colleague is the representative of the Indian government 
with whom we naturally have very close ties. Today we will be welcoming 
the Prime Minister of that great Asian nation, and undoubtedly the Prime 
Minister, I and others, will take advantage of this to exchange views. The fact 
that we have been colleagues together for 11 years on a very difficult assign- 
ment in the three Indo-China countries has given us an opportunity and an 
insight which would not have been available otherwise. I think it would be 
most regrettable, notwithstanding the cost and the sacrifices of our personnel— 


very great sacrifices—if the Commission was not enabled to carry on. Its — 


usefulness, I think, lies in the fact that there is no disposition on the part of 
any of the combatting parties to see its liquidation take place. 


"EXTERN AL AFFAIRS 


IRMAN: eahdeiea it is my teastne to thank the SOE EES ae oe. 
xternal Affairs who will, I hope, be available before long to come i 
If it is agreeable, the next meeting will be at the ees Of ime 

} 7 tan : Soe 

(I Madleate to at members of our eheniuitieeneg am grateful that so. : 
i turn up this morning—that the steering committee consists of the 
airman and the Vice-Chairman and Messrs. Dubé, Brewin, Patterson, . 
ger and McIntosh. “Perhaps you would assist the Chairman by working k 

gh this steering committee with respect to what you see as being the : 
st ful | ie Ponganintaa ior our study through the estimates. 
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APPENDIX “A” oe 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR SUPERV ISION AND 
CONTROL IN VIET-NAM 


SPECIAL REPORT TO THE CO-CHAIRMEN 


The International Commission for Supervision and Control in Viet-Nam 
presents its compliments to the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on 
Indo-China and has the honour to refer to paragraph 2 of their message Of 4 
8th May, 1956, in which the Co-Chairmen asked the Commission to inform — 


them in case the Commission encountered any difficulties in its activities 


which could not be resolved on the spot and simultaneously had urged both the 
Parties in Viet-Nam to extend to the Commission all possible co-operation — 
and assistance. The International Commission had assured the Co-Chairmen R 
in its message of 27th May, 1956, that it would continue to persevere in its 
efforts to maintain and strengthen peace in Viet-Nam and affirmed its deter-— 
mination to perform its duties within the framework of the Geneva _ 
Agreement.) “| 

2. The International Commission has, from time to time, submitted to - 
the Co-Chairmen Interim Reports giving a resumé of its activities as well as 
a brief review of the progress made by the two Parties in the implementation | 
of the provisions of the Agreement. In these reports, apart from other things, - 
the Commission had pointed out its difficulties, particularly with regard to- 
the tendency of the Parties to refuse to accept and implement the Commission’s — 
recommendations and decisions and their persistence in maintaining their 
own stand in certain cases. The Co-Chairmen were also informed about the 
difficulties which the Commission’s Fixed Teams were experiencing with 
regard to the prformance of their mandatory tasks of control and inspection 
in terms of their responsibilities under Articles 35 and 36 (d) of the 
Agreement. . i 


3. In its 11th Interim Report, which covered the period from list February, | 
1960, to 28th February, 1961, the Commission had mentioned that, in spite 
of certain difficulties and the lurking dangers in Viet-Nam, the active presence 
of the Commission and its work had helped in preserving peace. i ad 

4. Since the presentation of the 11th Interim Report, the situation in 
Viet-Nam has shown signs of rapid deterioration. The Commission is obliged 
to make this Special Report to the Co-Chairmen with regard to the serious 
allegations of aggression and subversion on the part of the Democratic Republic 
of Viet-Nam against the Republic of Viet-Nam and the serious charges of 
violation of Articles 16, 17 and 19 of the Geneva Agreement by the Republic 
of Viet-Nam, in receiving military aid from the United States of America. — 

The Polish Delegation dissents from the views expressed in this Special 
Report. The Statement of the Polish Delegation is forwarded herewith. 

5. Reference is invited to paragraph 24 of the 10th Interim Report and 
paragraph 32 of the 11th Interim Report, in which mention was made of the 
concern which the Republic of Viet-Nam has been expressing over the proble 


(1) ‘Miscellaneous No. 20 (1954).” Cmd. 9239. \ 
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subversion in South Viet-Nam. Mention was also made in paragraph 61 of 
e llth Interim Report to the complaints, which the Commission had received 
from the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam, accusing the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam of aggression in the Kontum and 
Pleiku provinces during October, 1960. Complaints of this nature continued to 
acrease during 1961. In June, 1961, the Commission made known its stand 
garding its competence to entertain and examine complaints of this nature 
terms of specific Articles of the Geneva Agreement. 
(6. The. Commission also received several complaints from the High Com- 
at and of the People’s Army of Viet-Nam (PAVN) making serious allegations 
regard to the increased introduction of U.S. military personnel into South 
-Nam, along with substantial quantities of war material, in contra- 
ion of Articles 16 and 17. All these allegations were forwarded to the 
h Vietnamese Mission for comments. The Party in most cases denied these 
legations. But the Commission was not in a position to make a precise 
ssessment as to the correctness or otherwise of these allegations, as the Com- 
ion’s Teams at most points of entry have not been able to carry out 
ffective inspections and controls. However, the South Vietnamese Mission 
‘state in July, 1961, that whatever American aid its Government was 
iving was meant to fight Communist subversion in South Viet-Nam, and 
apport of this contention it had also referred to the text of the communiqué 
ished after the visit of the U.S. Vice-President Johnson to saigon, in 
eS LOG 12 
7, While the Commission continued to function in this difficult atmosphere, 
communication was received on 9th September, 1961, from the Liaison 
ission of the Republic of Viet-Nam, alleging the PAVN forces had launched 
her action in the Kontum region on lst September, 1961. The letter 
ntaining these allegations was forwarded to the Liaison Mission of the PAVN 
h Command for its comments. In its reply under its letter No. 492/CT/I/B 
d 11th December, 1961, the Mission stated that “the PAVN High Command 
resolutely reject all decisions taken by the International Commission 
ting to the so-called ‘subversive activities’ in South Viet-Nam, a question 
ch has no relevance to the Geneva Agreement”. It further informed the 
mission that “henceforth the Mission would find itself constrained to 
utely reject all possible requests for comments of this kind’. 
In the meanwhile, in early October, 1961, the Secretariat of State for 
eign Affairs of the Republic of Viet-Nam alleged that Colonel Hoang 
uy Nam, the Chief of the Vietnamese Mission in charge of relations with 
International Commission, had been kidnapped. Later, the Secretary of 


n. The complicity of the authorities in the North in the kidnapping and 
murder of Colonel Nam was alleged. Reference is invited to the Commission’s 
essage No. IC/ADM/V-5/61/4097 dated 9th November, 1961, in this regard. 
nee the allegations were of a serious nature, the Commission requested the 
uth Vietnamese Mission to furnish prima facie evidence to support their 
arge of the complicity of the Northern Party in this incident. The Com- 
ission received detailed communications from the Mission on 24th October, 
1, and 16th November, 1961, with a large number of documents and photo- 
s, in support of their contention. The Mission also stated that the 


ate for Foreign Affairs informed the Commission of the murder of Colonel 


“s 
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“Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam is confident that the case of Colonel 
Hoang Thuy Nam should be taken, not as an isolated case, but as part of the — 
extensive plans of subversion and terrorism deliberately decided by the Hanoi | 
authorities, a plan which, with this assassination enters a new phase of execu- — 
tion and is designed for seizing power in South Viet-Nam”. In November, 
1961, the Commission considered these letters containing numerous allegations, 
and referred them to its Legal Committee for examination “with a view to — 
determining whether the allegations and evidence therein prima facie attract 

any provisions of the Geneva Agreement’. 


9. The Legal Committee has made a careful examination of the various — 
allegations and the evidence produced to support them, in the form of docu- — 
ments and other material evidence, and has made the following report, with the 
Polish Member dissenting: 


“We have studied the Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in kh 
Viet-Nam, the South Vietnamese Mission’s letter No. 4660/PDVN/CT/ — 
TD/2 dated the 24th October, 1961, and No. 5078/PDVN/CT/TD/2 dated _ 
the 16th November, 1961, and related references from the Commission 
together with the evidentiary material made available by the South — 
Vietnamese Mission in connection therewith, and reached the following 
conclusions: 


(1) The Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Viet-Nam pro- ~ 
ceeds on the principle of the complete cessation of all hostilities in ~ 
Viet-Nam, respect by either Party of the Zone assigned to the 
other, and the inescapable responsibility of the Parties for the ful-_ 
filment of the obligations resulting therefrom. i 

Article 10 of the Agreement states expressly the obligation of 
the two Parties to order and enforce the complete cessation of all 
hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

Article 19 of the Agreement casts the obligation on the two 
Parties to ensure that the Zones assigned to them are not used for 
the resumption of hostilities or to further an aggressive policy. a 

Article 24 of the Agreement proceeds on the principle of the 
inviolability of the Demilitarized Zone and the territories assigned to 7 

the two Parties and states expressly that the armed forces of each | 

Party shall respect the territory under the military control of the 

other Party and shall commit no act and undertake no operation — 

against the other Party. 
Article 27 of the Agreement affirms expressly the responsibility © 
of the Commanders of the Forces of the two Parties of ensuring full 
compliance with all the provisions of the Agreement by all elements 
and military personnel under their Command. 
It follows that the using of one Zone for the organisation or — 
the carrying out of any hostile activities in the other Zone, violations © 
by members of the Armed Forces of one Party of the territory of — 
the other Party, or the commissions by any element under the 
control of one Party of any act directed against the other Party, — 
would be contrary to the fundamental provisions of the Agreement — 


which enjoin mutual respect for the territories assigned to the two 
Parties. 
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(2) Having examined the complaints and the supporting material sent 
by the South Vietnamese Mission, the Committee has come to the 
conclusion that in specific instances there is evidence to show 
that armed and unarmed personnel, arms, munitions and other 
supplies have been sent from the Zone in the North to the Zone 
in the South with the object of supporting, organising and carrying 
out hostile activities, including armed attacks, directed against the 
Armed Forces and Administration of the Zone in the South. These 

on acts are in violation of Articles 10, 19, 24 and 27 of the Agreement 

‘s on the Cessation of Hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

- (3) In examining the complaints and the supporting material, in 

; particular documentary material sent by the South Vietnamese 

if Mission, the Committee has come to the further conclusion that 

there is evidence to show that the PAVN has allowed the Zone 
in the North to be used for inciting, encouraging and supporting 
hostile activities in the Zone in the South, aimed at the overthrow 
of the Administration in the South. The use of the Zone in the 

North for such activities is in violation of Articles 19, 24 and 27 

of the Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

(4) The Committee considers that further investigation is necessary 

‘ to reach a final conclusion as to whether the kidnapping and murder 

of Colonel Nam, late Chief of the South Vietnamese Mission, was 

a part of the activities referred to in sub-paragraphs (2) and (3) 

above and prohibited under Articles 19, 24 and 27 of the Agree- 

ment. The South Vietnamese Mission has furnished prima facie 
evidence to warrant such a full investigation of the case by the 
~ Commission. 

2. We shall submit in due course a full report setting out in detail 
the complaints made by the South Vietnamese Mission, the evidence 
forwarded in relation to these complaints, and our specific observations 
thereon.” 


aN 10. The Commission accepts the conclusions reached by the Legal Com- 
prittes that there is sufficient evidence to show beyond reasonable doubt that 
“the PAVN has violated Articles 10, 19, 24 and 27 in specific instances. The 
‘Polish Delegation dissents from these conclusions. On the basis of the fuller 
report, that is being prepared by the Legal Committee covering all the 
allegations and incidents, the Commission will take action as appropriate in 
each individual case. 

ois. Concurrently with the developments referred to in paragraphs 7 and 
above, -and subsequently, the Commission received communications from 
e PAVN High Command and its Liaison Mission alleging direct military 
tervention in South Viet-Nam by the Government of the United States of 
America, and ever-increasing import of war material and introduction of 
ilitary personnel in violation of the Geneva Agreement. The allegations, 
ongst others, were: 
(a) the conclusion of a bilateral military Agreement between President 
Ngo Dinh Diem and United States Ambassador Nolting; 
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(b) the gradual introduction of about 5,000 United States military 
personnel into South Viet Nam, “which will soon be increased to 
8,000”; 

(c) the arrival of 4 aircraft carriers—Core, Breton, Princeton and Cro-_ 
aton—-on different occasions, bringing in helicopters, other air- — 
craft, military equipment and military personnel; — 

(d) the introduction by the United States of America of approximately 
four companies of helicopters, many jet fighters, fighters/fighter 
bombers and transport planes, along with military vehicles and other 
stores; 

(e) the visits of a large number of high United States military experts 
and dignitaries to Saigon for inspection and guidance, particularly — 
those of General Maxwell Taylor, Admiral H. Felt and General 
Lemnitzer; : 

(f) the establishment of a United States Military Assistance Command, 
with a four-star General, Paul D. Harkins, as its Chief. 


12. Since December 1961 the Commission’s Teams in South Viet-Nam | 
have been persistently denied the right to control and inspect, which are 
part of their mandatory tasks. Thus, these Teams, though they were able 
to observe the steady and continuous arrival of war material, including air- — 
craft carriers with helicopters on board, were unable, in view of the denial — 
of controls, to determine precisely the quantum and nature of war material 
unloaded and introduced into South Viet-Nam. ; 


13. On the other hand, the Commission received a communication from — 
Liaison Mission of the Republic of Viet-Nam dated 9th December, 1961, 
stating that: “In the face of the aggression, directed by the so-called ‘Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet-Nam’ against the Republic of Viet-Nam, in flagrant 
violation of the Geneva Agreement, the Government of the Republic of Viet- | 
Nam has requested the Government of the United States of America to in-— 
tensify the aid in personnel and material which the latter was already granting” 
to Viet-Nam. The right of ‘self-defence’ being a legitimate and inherent — 
attribute of sovereignty, the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam found 
itself constrained to exercise this right and request for increased aid, since 
North Viet-Nam continues to violate the Geneva Agreement and to do injury — 
to life and property of the free people of Viet-Nam. | 

“These measures can end as soon as the North Viet Nam authorities will 
have ceased the acts of aggression and will have begun to respect the Geneva — 
Agreement.” a 


— 


i ed — = 


14, The Commission considered this communication from the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Viet-Nam and drew the attention of the South © 
Vietnamese Mission to the provisions of Articles 16 and 17 of the Geneva 
Agreement and the procedures laid down thereunder by the International 
Commission for the import of war material and the introduction of military ] 
personnel, and to the obligations resulting therefrom. The Commission also © 
informed the Mission that its complaints regarding allegations of subversion ~ 


and aggression by the North were under active examination of the Commission 


separately. 
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AD, tn he light of the stand of the Commission as stated in paragraph 14 
above, the numerous allegations received from the PAVN High Command 
have been receiving the attention of the Commission with a view to the strict 

aplementation of Articles 16 and 17 of the Agreement and the procedures 
d down thereunder. 


i 16. A summary of the allegations made by the PAVN High Command, 
December, 1961, up to 5th May, 1962, would place the number of 
tary personnel and the quantum of important war materials introduced 
to South Viet-Nam at approximately 5,000 personnel (“which are likely to 
increase to 8,000 shortly’), 157 hohonpiess, 10 reconnaissance aircraft, 34 jet 


0 armoured and 20 scout cars, “numerous” armoured boats and amphibi- 


ou craft, 3,000 tons and 1,350 cases of war material, and 7 warships (ex- 


come for training). Most of the letters containing the allegations, referred to 
this paragraph and paragraph 11 above, were sent to the Liaison Mission 
he Republic of Viet-Nam for its early comments; but no satisfactory re- 
plies have been received. Also, in some cases the Southern Party has been 
d to. ‘state reasons, if any, why violations of Article 17(e) relating 
rior notification, as well as violations of Articles 16 and 17 governing the 
troduction of military personnel and war material themselves, should not 
ecorded against it. 


eet. As. the Commission has been denied mandatory controls, as pointed 
earlier in paragraph 12 above, it has not been able to make a precise 
essment of the number of military personnel and the quantum of war 
terial brought in. However, from 3rd December, 1961, up to 5th May, 
_ the Commission’s Teams have controlled the entry of 72 military per- 
nel, and observed but not controlled 173 military personnel, 62 heli- 
rs, 6 reconnaissance aircraft, 5 jet aircraft, 57 fighters/fighter bombers, 25 
ansport aircraft, 26 unspecified types of aircraft, 102 jeeps, 8 tractors, 8 
5-mm. howitzers, 3 armoured carriers (tracked), 29 armoured fighting 
hicle trailers, 404 other trailers, and radar equipment and crates, 5 warships, 
Ts (including 4 visiting LSTs), 3 LCTs, 5 visiting aircraft carriers and 
s of various kinds. In respect of some of the instances of import of 
ir materials between 3rd December, 1961, and 16th January, 1962, violations 
der Article 17 (e) as well as violation of Article 25, have been recorded 
st the Republic of Viet-Nam for its failure to notify arrivals and imports 
Vs quired by the Geneva Agreement, and for not affording all possible assist- 
‘e to the Commission’s Teams in the performance of their tasks. 
In regard to claims for credits made by the Southern Party in 
is’ cation of certain imports, the Commission wishes to point out that in so 
Yr as major items of war material are concerned, except in a limited number 
es, there is no established credit in favour of the Republic of Viet- Nam. 
‘ other hand, for some of these items, there is already a debit against 
this context, it must be borne in mind that, even where credit exists, 
ing to Article 17 (b) of the Agreement, the Party can only import war 
ial “piece-for-piece of the same type and with similar characteristics”. 
er, controls not having been permitted, the Commission is not in a 


raft, 34 fighters/fighter bombers, 21 Soe aircraft, 35 unspecified aircraft, 


ive of 5 destroyers of the United States Seventh Fleet alleged to have 
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position to satisfy itself whether this essential nbietaran wok has in fact been 
fulfilled even in cases where credit exists. 


19. As regards the allegation of the PAVN High Command that a US. 
Military Assistance Command has been set up in South Viet-Nam in 
violation of Article 19, the Commission requested the Party to furnish the 
following information: 


(i) whether such a U.S. Command has been set up; 

(ji) the basis on which it has been established; 

(iii) the purpose for which it has been constituted; — > 
(iv) its strength 

(v) the scope of its activities. 


The South Vietnamese Mission in its letter dated 15th March, 1962, has 
not furnished the necessary information required by the Commission, other 
than stating that this Military Assistance Command is not a military command 
in the usual sense of the term, and that its only function is to supervise and 
manage the utilisation of American personnel and equipment. The Mission 
stated further that there was no military alliance between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Viet-Nam as no treaty of this nature had been 
ratified by either Government. 


20. Taking all the facts into consideration, and basing itself on its own 
observations and authorised statements made in the United States of America 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam, the Commission concludes that the Republic 
of Viet-Nam has violated Articles 16 and 17 of the Geneva Agreement in 
receiving the increased military aid from the United States of America in 
the absence of any established credit in its favour. The Commission is also 
of the view that, though there may not be any formal military alliance between 
the Governments of the United States of America and the Republic of 
Viet-Nam, the establishment of a U.S. Military Assistance Command in 
south Viet-Nam, as well as the introduction of a large number of U.S. 
military personnel beyond the stated strength of the MAAG (Military 
Assistance Advisory Group), amounts to a factual military alliance, which is 
prohibited under Article 19 of the Geneva Agreement. . 


21. The Commission would also like to bring to the notice of the 
Co-Chairmen a recent and deliberate tendency on the part of both the Parties 
to deny or refuse controls to the Commission’s Teams, thereby completely 
immobilising their activities and hindering the Commission in the proper 
discharge of its obligations to supervise the implementation of Article 16 
and 17 of the Geneva Agreement. During the last few months, there has 
been a near-complete breakdown so far as this important function of the 
Commission is concerned. The Commission considered the situation and 
addressed detailed communications to the two Parties recommending the 
resumption of normal controls immediately. (Copies of the letters sent to 
the two Parties are attached as Annexure I to this Report). The Commission, 
however, regrets to inform the Co-Chairmen that there has been no improve- 
4 

22. The International Commission wishes to draw the serious and 
earnest attention of the Co-Chairmen to the gravity of the situation that has 


\ 5 
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eae in “‘Viet-Nam in the last few months. Fundamental provisions of & : 
( eneva Agreement have been violated by both Parties, resulting in ever- 
reasing tension and threat of resumption of open hostwies: In this 
uation, the role of the Commission for the maintenance of peace in Viet- 
vam is being greatly hampered because of denial of co-operation by both the 

4 Parties. The Commission, therefore, earnestly recommends to the Co-Chairmen 
at, with a view to reducing tension and preserving peace in Viet-Nam, 
I 1edial action be taken, in the nent of this Report, so as to ensure that the 
Parties— - 
(a) Peenact the Zone assigned to the other Party; Ae 
(6) observe strictly the provisions of Articles 16, 17 and 19 of the 
ie Geneva Agreement in respect of the import of war material and ie 
| vas the introduction of military personnel; * 
vi Mee). commit no act and undertake no operation of a hostile nature 
against the other Party; 

ah (d) do not allow the Zones assigned to them to adhere to any es 
alliance and to be used for the resumption of hostilities or to further 
an aggressive policy; 

' i (e) co-operate with the International Commission in the fulfilment of 
“ly its tasks of supervision and control of the implementation of the 
provisions of the Geneva Agreement. 


23, The International Commission for Supervision and Control in Viet- 
am takes this opportunity to renew the assurances of its highest consideration 
) the ee ‘Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on Indo-China. 


s (G: PARTHASARATHI) (F. G. Hooton) 
BP wy India Canada 
Saigon, 
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ANNEXURE I 
LETTER TO THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE LIAISON Mission 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CONTROL IN VIET-NAM 


No. Ops/VIII(1)/1327 SAIGON, 
5/6 Apr 62. ; 


The Secretary General presents his compliments ‘to the Chief of the 
Vietnamese Mission in charge of relations with the ICC and has the honour 
to refer to the question of mandatory controls by the Commission’s Teams | 
as laid down in the Geneva Agreement and the Instructions for Teams. 


2. The Commission has observed that its Teams have been denied 
controls, and have not been afforded all possible assistance and co-operation 
necessary for the execution of their mandatory tasks. Certain specific instances 
are given as examples in the attached Appendix. Controls have been denied 
or rendered ineffective because— 

(a) documents and manifests were not made available for easpection 
and spot checks were not permitted; 


(b) transport was stated to be not available; 


(c) Teams were informed that controls were not permitted by higher 
authorities; 


(d) controls were not permitted on particular days being holidayes 


(e) restrictions were placed on the free movement of Teams for various 
reasons; a 


(f) the LO* was reported to be sick and no replacement was provided; 
(g) the LO was not available to the Team; 


(h) the LO stated that he had referred the matter of the particular 
control to the Mission; a 


(i) it was stated that security could not be provided; 
(j) no proof of internal movement was provided. 


3. It is of the utmost importance for the preservation of peace in Viet- 
Nam that the Parties afford all co-operation and facilities to the Commission’s 
Teams in the execution of their mandatory tasks in terms of Article 25 of 
the Geneva Agreement. The Secretary General has been directed to state, 
therefore, that the Commission views with great concern that controls have 
been denied on various grounds listed in para 2 above, which are untenable 
or where remedial action could have been taken. The Commission also wishes 
to point out that recently it has found that\the Mission has been consistently 
withholding notification and denying control of war material entering the 
country. Under the circumstances, the Commission may have to draw its own 
conclusions as to the number of military personnel and the quantum of war 
material that are being brought in. 


ue * Note—LO refers to the Liaison Officer of the Mission attached to the Commission’ n'd 
eams. 
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mmission would urge the Mission to afford the fullest ¢o-operation ” 

Commission to discharge its responsibilities under Articles 16 and 
Geneva Agreement. The Secretary General has been further directed 
hat if the Mission fails to afford the necessary facilities and co-opera- 


this regard, the Commission shall be obliged to report to the Co-Chair- 
at the work of the Commission continues to be hindered by the Mission. 


The Secretary General takes this opportunity to renew the assurances 
: highest, consideration. 


D. K. ROBERTSON, Lt.-Col. 
For Secretary General. 


charge of relations with the ICC. 
AIGON. 


‘i “Appendix to OPS/VIII (1)/1327 Dated 5/6 Apr 62. 


‘SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF CONTROLS AND INSPECTIONS HAVING 
_.-—s BEEN DENIED OR RENDERED INEFFECTIVE 


aments/ manifests were not made available for inspection and spot checks 
were not permitted 


) QUINHON Team . | 

- On 17 Jan 62, the Team observed a Vietnamese ship in the harbour 
unloading cargo. The LO did not make the manifest/documents 
available to the Team. 


'b) SAIGON Team 

Mie (i) On 11, 12, 14, 15, 16 and 17 Feb 62, the Team observed several 
ships in the harbour. The LO did not produce documents/ 

manifests in respect of any of these ships. 

On these days the Team also observed some aircraft at TAN 

SON NHUT airfield. The LO did not produce documents/ 

manifests pertaining to these aircraft. 

) TOURANE Team 

On 4 Dec 61, the Team observed two transport and one fighter — 

aircraft. On inquiry the LO said that they belonged to TOURANE 

Air Base. The LO did not produce any documents relating to the 

aircraft and declined to take the Team closer on the ground that 

it was a military area. 


Pe (th) 
rapt 
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f . [ : 


2. Transport was stated to be not available 
CAP ST JACQUES Team 
(a) During the weeks ending 27 Jan 62 and 10 Feb- 62, the following | 


controls could not be carried out due to transport not having ; 
been made available by the LO: | 
(i) The weekly control of the river CUA-DAI. ’ 
(ii) The weekly control North up to THAN THIET Serlusive but — 

including the main road/railway line. 


} 


(iii) The twice weekly control of the delta of the MEKONG and 
BASSAC rivers, the complete AN-XUYEN peninsula, the coastal 
area up to the Cambodian border and including the control of | 


road RACH GIA and HA TIEN. ; 


(b) The weekly control of river CUA-DAI was scheduled for 15 Mar > 


62 and due notice was given to the LO. He stated that no boat © 
was available for the time being. The control could not be carried — 
out. 


3. Teams were informed that controls were not permitted by higher authorities 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


4. Controls were not permitted on particular days being holidays 


(a) 


(b) 


CAP ST JACQUES Team (ca 
On 23 Jan 62 the Team observed three vessels in the harbour. The 
LO declined to give any details and stated that no manifests would — 
be made available hereafter to the Team and that he was not q 
authorised to produce any manifests at the Customs Office for — 
scrutiny by the Team. 


NHATRANG Team 

From 16 Jan 62 onwards the LO has not produced documents for © 
ships and planes coming into NHATRANG. The reason given by | 
him was that he had orders from higher authority not to produce 
documents. 


SAIGON Team pea 


14 Dec 61—The Team requested the LO while on harbour conten 
to take them to the bank of the river at the small harbour to make’ 
observations. The LO replied that this harbour belonged to a private — 
company and the company authorities would not permit the Team — 
to use their harbour for observation. 


, 


Pena ate Nereis Se a 


QUINHON Team 
Controls were not carried out on 5, 6 and 7 Feb 62 due to TET. 
Festival. 

TOURANE Team 


On 18 Mar 62, the harbour was closed as it was a Sunday and as 
such control could not be exercised. q 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
ctions were placed on the free movement of Teams for various reasons 


(a) SAIGON Team | 
_ (i) 26 Dec 61—The Team observed one aircraft on the airfield. On 


‘ Re plane No. 706 which is included in the list of planes given to 
the Team. The Team asked the LO to take it nearer or bring 


could be verified. The LO regretted that he was unable to 
eK accede to either of the requests. n 
(ii) On 25 Jan 62, the Team observed 10 aircraft with US markings 
i. - at TAN SON NHUT airfield. The Team asked to be taken 


aircraft. This was not permitted by the LO on the ground 
that the area of the hangars was a restricted military area. 


_(b) TOURANE Team 

haart | From 27 Jan 62, the Team has not been taken inside the airport. 

_ From this date onwards the Team has been asked to carry out the 
~ eontrol from the airport waiting room. 


he LO was reported to be sick and no replacement was provided 

_. NHATRANG Team 
Daily control of harbour and airport was not carried out on 22 Jan 
62 due to LO’s sickness and no replacement was provided. 


The LO was not available to the Team ; 
'. SAIGON Team | ) 
At 1520 hrs on 3 Mar 62, the Team decided to carry out an emergency 


~as no LO was available. 


: 


‘Mission 

SAIGON Team 
Baas! (a) On 16 Jan 62, the Team observed 6 ships and an aircraft carrier 
he Med with a number of aircraft aboard. The Team asked the LO for 
3 manifests and documents relating to the ships. The LO stated 
that these manifests and documents were not available with him. 
The Team then asked for a spot check of these vessels. The 
LO expressed his inability to arrange this on the ground that 
this was not permitted by his authorities. The LO further stated 
that in so far as the berthing of the aircraft carrier in this area 


t 


authorities. as ie 

‘b) On 24 Feb 62, the Team observed 5 ships. The Team requeste 
? the LO to produce the manifests and documents. The LO replied 
that no documents were available with him. The LO was asked. 


to arrange for the spot check 


enquiry the LO informed the Team that it was a US Embassy _ 


rk the aircraft to a place from where the marking on the plane ~ 


across the runway for better observation and spot check of the 


control of SAIGON harbour. The control could not be carried out 


was concerned he would refer the matter to his superior 


but he replied that this was not : 


is ; Wh qi 5 i * “3 S 

Hf Pr “i *, . , 
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a permitted by the Captain of the ship. The Tear then ited’ 
rit about the unloading of the military aircraft from the HER-- 
aM KIMER. The LO replied that no information was available 
a with him and he would request his superior authorities for the 
x! required information 
hy: 9. It was stated that security could not be provided age 
iS? 


jee (a) SAIGON Team 

On 23 and 27 Jan -627and. 11,°12;014; /15). 16 “andy wey 62, the! 
control of NHA BE harbour was denied to the Team by the LO on 
the ground that security arrangements she not be made. | 


(b) TOURANE Team 
The LO was given 48 hrs notice for South control up to SA HUYNH. 
exclusive. He said, ‘‘Regret, the local authorities could not make 

iy security arrangements”’. 


ae 10. No proof of internal movement was provided 


TOURANE Team 
shat) Harbour—On 20 Dec 61, a ship THANH LONG was intoadiae 
a The LO said that the ship had come from SAIGON. The Team 
ahs made a request for documents. The LO replied that he would ask 
er, for instructions from the Liaison Mission in SAIGON. As such 
Bey the Team requested that a spot check be carried out. He replied 
eis “It cannot be carried out and I refuse to allow’. The Team waited 
for some time but could not satisfy itself in regard to the reported 
internal movement. ‘ y 


¥ 


ae 

Wie 
_ LETTER TO THE LIAISON MISSION OF THE PAVN Hich Commanp ABS 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR SUPERVISION AND aa 
a CONTROL IN VIET-NAM | pa 
OPS/VIII(1) /1328 SAIGON, "8 
ra at 5/6 Apr 62. a 


he Secretary General presents his compliments to the Chief of the 

son Mission of the PAVN High Command and has the honour to refer 
the question of mandatory controls by the Commission’s Teams as laid 
n in the Geneva Agreement and the Instructions for Teams. 


2. The Commission has observed that its Teams have been denied 
rols, and have not been afforded all possible assistance and co-operation 
ecessary for the execution of their mandatory tasks. Certain specific instances 

given as examples in the attached Appendix. Controls have been denied 
rendered ineffective because— 
(a) documents and manifests were not made available for inspection and 

_ spot checks were not permitted. 
1s0D): transport was stated to be mechanically defective or not available; 
: (c) Teams were informed that controls were not permitted by higher 
authorities; ; 

Ss (a) controls were not permitted on particular days being holidays; y 
(e) restrictions were placed on the free movement of Teams for various _ 
__ reasons; 
(f) the LO* was reported to be sick and no replacement was provided; 
(g) the LO was not available to the Team; 
h) the matter of a particular control was under correspondence with the 
~ Commission; 
(i) local control was not arranged on particular days on the ground that 
Wer, a mobile control had been carried out the same day; 
(j) the frequency of control decided by the Commission was contested. 


‘Ds | 
It is of the utmost importance for the preservation of peace in 
am that the Parties afford all co-operation and facilities to the Com- 
n’s Teams in the execution of their mandatory tasks in terms of Article 25 
Geneva Agreement. The Secretary General has been directed to state 
e Commission views with great concern that controls have been denied 
us grounds listed in paragraph 2 above, which are untenable or where 
redial action could have been taken. The Commission wishes to express its: 

cern over the denial of controls on grounds of this nature particularly in 
e of the serious allegations made concerning the introduction of war 


erial into North Viet-Nam. 
‘The Commission would urge the Mission to afford the fullest co-opera— 


nable the Commission to discharge its responsibilities under Articles 16 
the Geneva Agreement. The Secretary General has been further 


~~ 


yg F aed ission’s Teams. 
O refers to the Liaison Officer oernS Mission attached to the Commi rat 
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directed to state that if the Mission fails to afford the necessary facilities and © 
co-operation in this regard, the Commission shall be obliged to report to the © 
Co-Chairmen that the work of the Commission continues to. be hindered by — 


the Mission. 


5. The Secretary General takes this opportunity to renew the. assurances q 
of his highest consideration. 


(Sd.) D. K. ROBERTSON, Lt.-Col. 
For Secretary General. 


The Chief of the Liaison Mission 
of the PAVN High Command, 
HANOI. a a 


Appendix to OPS/VIII(1)/1328 Dated 5/6 Apr 62 i 


SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF CONTROLS AND INSPECTIONS HAVING 
BEEN DENIED OR RENDERED INEFFECTIVE 


1. Documents and manifests were not made available for inspection bab spot 
checks were not permitted 


(a) DONG DANG Team 
(i) On 20 Nov 61, the Team controlled an incoming train from 7 
CHINA. The Team proposed a spot check of one of the wagons 

to satisfy itself that the contents of the wagon were as specified | 

in the manifest. The LO stated that he could not arrange for a | 

spot check as he had produced all the manifests. 

(ii) On 12, 13 and 14 Feb 62, the LO failed to Pru manifests in © 
respect of outgoing trains. i 


(b) DONG HOI Team } 
On 29 Sep 61, the Team observed one LI-2 aircraft with oes 4 
number 58199 with North Viet-Nam Government markings of the > 
Yellow Star on Red Background, land at Dong Hoi airfield. 18 | 
persons got down from the plane. No previous intimation was | 
received about this plane. When asked the LO replied that it was a © 
North Viet-Nam Government plane and it was on internal move- © 
ment. He stated that it was on a test flight. The Team asked for | 
documentary proof. The LO did not produce-documents. The Team ~ 
asked for a spot check which the LO refused. ~ q 


2. Transport was stated to be mechanically defective or not available 


(a) HAIPHONG Team 

The control North up to CAMPHA Port inclusive and the control of © 

River TIEN YEN, River PHO CU, TIEN YEN airport, road junction ~ 

4 at TIEN YEN and road junction immediately West of TIEN YEN 


aN h 
1 ae % 
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i hy } an } 
__ » given to the LO but the controls could not be carried out as he 
GK, and the controls were not possible this week. 

bee ee aa \ 
(bo) DONG DANG Team 
On 22 Feb 62, the Team was denied local control by the LO as 


boo transport was not made available on the ground that the drivers 
- were tired after the mobile control. } 


| HAIPHONG Team 


_ mandatory task for this Team. Since August 1961, this control has 
not been permitted. During the week ending 6 Jan 62, DO SON 
area Points “A” and “B” could not be controlled as the LO stated 
that the military authorities had not given permission for the Team 
Rng wte enter that area: 

(9 a eee not permitted on particular days being holidays 

th { ‘ 


_ LAOKAY Team 


rea } ~ not arranged by the LO on the ground that they were national 
Sly holidays. 


as the LO expressed his inability to arrange for these controls 
on ground that it was a national holiday. 


_ HAIPHONG Team 
-. The control of CAT BI airfield has not been permitted since August 
- 1961 on the ground that it was being utilised as a Sports Club by the 
Civil Aviation Department and as such entry was restricted to 
- members only. For example this airfield was not allowed to be 


:) i ; controlled during the week ending 6 Jan 62. 


fie LO ‘was reported to be sick and no replacement was provided 
(a) VINH Team 

Be On’ 18 Jan 62, control could not be carried out due to the sickness 

- of the LO and no replacement was provided. 

- (6) DONG DANG Team oe, 

bie On 9 Feb 62, the local control could not be carried out due to the 

sickness of the LO and no replacement was provided. 


: he LO was not available to the Team 


Bae 
-. DONG DANG Team 

fA); ilway Station could not be 
(a) On 26 Aug 61, the control of the Rai 
oe carried out owing to the absence of the LO who was tye to 


have gone to LANG SON. 


ay i were scheduled for 22 Feb 62. The required notice of 24 hrs was 


informed the Team that two out of three jeeps were out of order 


Teams were informed that controls were not permitted by higher authorities — 


_... DO SON area, observation from fixed Points “A” and Fea inigicane 


(a) On Sunday 28 Jan 62 and Sunday 18 Feb 62, local controls were ? 


~ (b) No controls were carried out at LAOKAY airfield on 11 Mar 62, 


estrictions were placed on the free movement of Teams for various reasons 


é 
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(b) On 27 Aug 61, at 1500 hrs the LO was given notice for control of the — 
incoming train from CHINA which was scheduled to arrive at 1600 — 
hrs. At about 1630 hrs the LO sent a message with the hotel man-_ 
ager to inform the Team that he considered that the Team was — 
still on mobile control. The Team sent word to the LO to come 
and discuss the validity of his reasoning but he did not turn up 
and the control was not carried out. 


8 The matter of a particular control was under correspondence with the — 
Commission 
HAIPHONG Team ; ti 

Mobile control South up to SAM SON exclusive was not carried out 
during the week ending 2 Sep 61, as the LO stated that the matter — 
was under reference to the Commission by the PAVN Liaison — 
Mission. 


ry 


9. Local control was not arranged on particular days on the ground that a : 
mobile control had been carried out the same day td 


DONG DANG Team 
On 4, 9, 12 and 18 Jan 62, the LO did not arrange local control on 
the ground that on these days the Team had carried out mobile 
controls. ee 


10. The frequency of control decided by the Commission was contested 


(a) LAOKAY Team 4 
As per IC letter No. OPS/IV/(2)5894 dated 29 Dec 61, the control 
is to be carried out at least once a day. PHO MOI Railway Station” 
is to be controlled in accordance with Paragraphs 3 (b) and (c) of: 
Appendix “O” to the Instructions for Fixed Teams and their mobile” 
elements. From 5 Sep 61 up to 20 Jan 62, controls were allowed only 
twice a week. From then on, controls have been allowed four times | 
a week. PAVN letter No. 70/QT dated 15 Feb 62 states that 
instructions have been given to the Liaison Officer concerned re-— 
questing him to extend to the LAOKAY Team all possible assistance : 
with a view to an effective control of PHO MOI Railway Station. 
Even after this date, however, controls have been permitted only 
four times a week, except for the week ending 17 Mar 62, when five 
controls were permitted as opposed to the full quota. — a 


(b) VINH Team a 
As per the Commission’s decision, the control of the road (CR 7) up 
to the Laotian border and river NAM MO is required to be carried 
out once a fortnight. This has been communicated to the Mission vide’ 
IC letters Nos. OPS/III(2)/2107 dated 26 Apr 61 and Ops/III(2)/- 
3830 dated 14 Aug 61. However, no controls have been given since 
Dec 1960, as the frequency of control is still being contested by the 
Party. 4 
On 6 Jan, for example, the LO expressed his inability to take the 
Team on the control as he had not received orders to do so from the 
PAVN. 4 
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Sy iy Es 
ATEMENT ADDRESSED TO THE CO-CHAIRMEN OF THE GENEVA 
_. CONFERENCE BY THE POLISH DELEGATION TO THE INTERNA- 
ate Sr iengie COMMISSION FOR SUPERVISION AND CONTROL IN VIET- 
ery 4 


eee Polish Delegation to the International Commission for Supervision 
i Control in Viet-Nam presents its compliments to the Co-Chairmen of 
e Geneva Conference on Indo-China and has the honour to state the 
ollowing in connection with the special report submitted to them herewith 
‘ the Indian and Canadian Delegations which the Polish Delegation declines 
signs 

2. In their special report the Indian and Canadian Delegations have pre- 
ed a picture of the situation in South Viet-Nam which in the opinion 
wf the Polish Delegation does not correspond with the real state of affairs. 
It places on the same level doubtful and legally unfounded allegations of 


Geneva Agreement substantiated by records and findings of the Interna- 
nal Commission on the other. The majority report wrongly admitted un- 
founded allegation of aggression and subversion brought by the Republic of 
Viet-Nam against the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam in spite of the fact 
lat they do not find any legal justification in the stipulations of the Geneva 
eement and furthermore are not substantiated and based on any evidence. 


rtant item before a problem described in insignificant terms of receiving 
litary aid from the United States of America. This formulation hides serious 
id important allegations which have been brought out by the Democratic Re- 
lic of Viet-Nam namely the conclusion by the Government of the Republic 
Met-Nam of a military alliance with the Government of the United States of 
srica, the introduction into South Viet-Nam of a great number of the United 
es military personnel, weapons and war material, the direct participation 

Ss personnel in hostile activities against the population of South Viet-Nam 
well as the establishing in South Viet-Nam of a special operational Mili- 
-y Command of the United States of America to direct the Vietnamese and 
nerican armed forces. These allegations have been substantiated by the 
ings of the Commission in previous reports as well as find expression 
he current special report of the majority. In the opinion of Polish Dele- 
‘ion this development of the situation constitutes a flagrant violation of the 
1 eva Agreement, threatens peace in this area and as such should be urgently 
nsidered by the International Commission for Supervision and Control and 
ought to the immediate attention of the Co-Chairmen with a request for 


, Furthermore, the majority has ignored in its special report violation 
rticle 14 (c) of the Geneva Agreement by the authorities of the Republic 
“of Viet-Nam by persecutions of former resistance members followed by the 
utions of all democratic elements which is certainly one of the most 
tant causes of the widespread movement against the Government of the 
slic of Viet-Nam which recently has taken various forms of dissatis- 
In the opinion of the Polish Delegation another cause of this movement 
efusal of the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam to act towards 


one of the Parties, on the one hand, and grave and undeniable violations of 


se artificial allegations have been advanced in the report as a most im- 
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the reunification of Viet-Nam as foreseen in the Geneva Agreement in spite of 
the repeated proposals made by the Democratic Republic of -Viet-Nam and _ 
efforts of the International Commission in the past towards facilitating negotia-_ 
tions by the Parties. 
5. In order to cope with this widespread national movement the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Viet-Nam has asked for military ‘assistance of the 
United States of America which has of late reached a dangerous stage of direct 
participation of the American armed forces in military operations in South 
Viet-Nam. The Commission, being a serious obstacle in this development, has 
been put by the South Vietnamese Party under a constant and growing pressure 
which made it impossible for the Commission to discharge its duties effectively 
in accordance with the mandate given to it under the Geneva Agreement. The 
Commission had to express to the Co-Chairmen in its letter from the 9th 
November, 1961, its grave concern for the future activities of the Commission 
in Viet-Nam if attempts are made to coerce it and requested the Co-Chairmen 
to impress on the Republic of Viet-Nam its solemn responsibilities towards the 
International Commission in Viet-Nam. q 
6. The Polish Delegation is compelled to draw the attention of the Co-— 
Chairmen to the gravity of the situation that has developed in South Viet-Nam _ 
and to the danger to peace in South-East Asia resulting therefrom. Fundamental - 
provisions of the Geneva Agreement have been violated by the South Vietna-— 
mese Party, resulting in an ever-increasing tension, bloodshed and threat of 
the resumption of hostilities. This tension grows as a result of the operation in 
South Viet-Nam and neighbouring countries of a steadily increasing number of 
the armed forces of the United States of America. This danger has been recently 
high-lighted by the landing of the American troops on the Thai territory along 
the frontier of Indo-China. In this situation therefore the Polish Delegation 
requests the Co-Chairmen to take adequate and immediate measures with the 
view to reducing tension and preserving peace in South Viet-Nam by the with- 
drawal of the United States armed personnel and war material, dissolution of: 
the United States military assistance Command in South Viet-Nam as well as 
the observance by the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam of Article 
14(c) and of all other provisions of the Geneva Agreement. This in the opinion 
of the Polish Delegation is the only means which shall enable the Commission 
to perform its mandatory tasks in full accordance with the Geneva Agreement 
and in the large interest of the Vietnamese people and of peace in South-East 
Asia. 
7. The Polish Delegation to the International Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Viet-Nam takes this opportunity to renew to the Co-Chairmen 
of the Geneva Conference on Indo-China the assurances of its highest 
consideration. 


LEONARD POHORYLES, ~ 
Ambassador, ‘ 
Representative of the Polish Peoples’ 
Republic on the International Com- 
mission for Supervision and Control 
in Viet-Nam. 
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2nd June, 1962. 
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TATEMENT OF THE INDIAN DELEGATION _ 


ms 


Re eR Me sy ha! Ne : ; : Re ae. a 
e Indian Delegation has considered the Statement of the Polish Delega- he 
s not agree with many of the views expressed by t 
Statement, nor with its interpretation of the Special 
on reiterates its stand and findings, as formulated in the Special Report, 2 
, are strictly in terms of the Commission’s responsibilities under the 
nt on the Cessation of Hostilities in Viet-Nam. It is the fervent hope 
ely Delegation that the Special Report will enable the Co-Chairmen 
er jointly the measures necessary to restore respect for the Geneva ; 
ation in Viet--Nam. 


G. PARTHASARATHI, 


Representative of India on the 
International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control in Viet-Nam. 
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PRESS RELEASE 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


For Immediate Release 


No. 33 
The Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Honourable Howard © 
Green, commented today on the special report of the International Supervisory — 
Commission for Vietnam. He said: 
The International Supervisory Commission for Vietnam, by majority vote 

of its Indian and Canadian members, has concluded: 
(a) that “armed and unarmed personnel, arms, munitions and other 
supplies’ have been sent from North Vietnam into South Viet-— 

nam “with the object of supporting, organizing and carrying out q 

hostile activities, including armed attacks, directed against the — 

armed forces and administration” of South Vietnam; q 

(b) that the North Vietnamese authorities have allowed North Viet- 
namese territory to be used “for inciting, encouraging and sup- 

porting hostile activities in the zone in the south aimed at the over-— 

throw of the administration” in South Vietnam, 9 


" 


mitted by the Geneva Agreement of 1954, and has made military. 
arrangements with the United States which amount to a factual—/ 
though not to a formal—military alliance. - 


These are the principal conclusions of a special report signed in 
Saigon on June 2 by the representatives of India and Canada. The report, 
which was addressed to the foreign ministers of Britain and the Soviet Union, 
acting as Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference of 1954, which drew up the 
Agreements ending the Indo-China war, was made public today. The third’ 
member of the International Commission, the representative of Poland, 
dissented from the findings of the majority. 4 

The Canadian Government fully endorses these conclusions of the Inter- 
national Commission. It considers that the report establishes beyond any, 
reasonable doubt that North Vietnam has engaged, for a number of years 
and with rising intensity in 1960 and 1961, in subversive activities of an 
aggressive nature directed against South Vietnam. The Commission’s report 
also makes clear that the increased military aid which South Vietnam has 
received since December 1961 was requested for the purpose of dealing more 
effectively with these subversive activities. The report brings out the 
fact that the South Vietnamese Government has undertaken to ‘end these 
extraordinary measures “as soon as the North Vietnamese authorities have 
ceased their acts of aggression and have begun to respect the Geneva Agree- 
ment”. 4 

The recommendations of the Commission, directed to preserving peace 
in Vietnam by ensuring compliance with the provisions of the Geneva Agree= 
ment, have the full support of the Canadian Government. i 


> th hese tecommendations of the Tivernatonay Super-_ rs 
sion Ory ‘Vietnam will be heeded, and that the “threat | of Ter ; 
( ostilities”, which the Commission reports to be growing» "aE E 
try, will thereby be averted. Canada remains prepared to co- pee 
ively to that end with its partners in the Commission. — 
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APPENDIX “B” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CONTROL IN VIETNAM 


Special Report to the Co-Chairmen 


The International Commission for Supervision and Control in Vietnam 
presents its compliments to the co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference and 
wishes to draw their immediate and earnest attention to the following situation. 


(While in full agreement that a report should be made to the co-Chair- 
men, the Canadian Delegation dissents from the terms of this majority Report 
and has expressed its views in the attached Statement). 


On February 7, 1965, a joint communique was issued by the Acting Premier 
of the Republic of Vietnam (R.V.N.), acting under the authority of the National 
Security Council, and the Ambassador of the United States, acting under the 
authority of his Government. This communique announced that military action 
had been taken against military installations in the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRVN). A copy of this communique is at annexure i et q 


On the same day, the Liaison Mission of the People’s Army of Vietna a 
(PAVN) transmitted the text of a communique which was issued by the Min- 
istry of Defence of the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
referring to the bombing and strafing of the DRVN; subsequently the Govern= 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam issued on February. 8, 1965 a4 
communique on these events, which was communicated by the PAVN Liaison 
Mission in their letter to the International Commission. The Liaison Mission of 
the PAVN brought to the notice of the International Commission that again on 
February 8, 1965, bombing and strafing of a number of places had taken place 
and requested the International Commission “to consider and condemn without 
delay these violations of utmost gravity and report them to the co-Chairmen of 
the Geneva Conference on Indo-China”. These documents are at annexure ‘B’, 


On February 8, 1965 it was officially announced that further military action 
on the territory of the DRVN had been undertaken by RVN and US aircra 
This is at Annexure ‘C’. 

These documents point to the seriousness of the situation and indicate 
violations of the Geneva Agreement(). » 

The International Commission is examining and investigating these an 
connected complaints still being received by it concerning similar serious event 
and grave developments, and will transmit a report to the co-Chairmen as soon 
as possible. q 


_In the meanwhile, this Special Report is submitted for the earnest and 
serious attention of the co-Chairmen in view of the gravity of the situation 


are necessary in order to stem the deteriorating situation. 


{1) “Miscellaneous No. 20 (1954)", Cmd. 9239 
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: 
j 


The following joint announcement of the Government of the Republic of 
Viet Nam and the American Embassy was released to the press at 7.30 P.M. on 
February 7, 1965: 


“The Acting Prime Minister of the Republic of Viet Nam, acting under tha 


acting under the authority of the United States Government, announced this 
evening that military action has been taken today against military installations 
in North Viet Nam. ; 


These installations had been employed in the direction and support of those 
engaged in aggression in South Viet Nam, such as the attacks earlier this morn- : 
ing against installations and personnel in the areas of Pleiku and Tuy Hoa.” 


4 
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Annexure “B” 


P "ROM: COL HA VAN LAU CHIEF OF THE 
__—“ LIAISON MISSION OF VIETNAM 
PEOPLES ARMY HIGH COMMAND 


‘THE AMBASSADOR MA RAHMAN 
CHAIRMAN ICSC VIETNAM 


Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Feb. 7 1965 


the bombing and strafing of a number of places in North Vietnam by the 
US air force on Feb 7 1965. I would like to bring further to the notice of the 


on on Feb 7 1965 and a number of other places in the Vinh Linh zone. The 
my unit and the other peoples armed forces in the area dealt with deserved 


nent of the Government a new extremely serious US war act against Demo- 
ic Republic of Vietnam. A most brazen violation of international law and the 
54 Geneva Agreements on Vietnam and intolerable challenge to the worlds 
oples. The Vietnam Peoples Army High Command strongly denounces and 
‘otests against the above mentioned most dangerous US war acts against the 
emocratic Republic of VN under orders from the high command I request 
the IC to consider and condemn without delay these violations of the utmost 
gravity and report them to the co-Chairman of the 1954 Geneva Conference 

Indo-China and take firm action to secure from the US Government aban- 
ment of its policy of provocation and sabotage against the DRVN ending 
ggression war in South Vietnam respect for and correct implementation of 
1954 Geneva Agreements on Vietnam. I take this opportunity to renew to 
Mr. Chairman and to the members of the International Commission the 


rances of my highest consideration. 


TEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
OF VIETNAM DATED FEBRUARY 8, 1965 REGARDING THE BOMBING 

é AND STRAFING OF A NUMBER OF PLACES IN NORTH 

: _. VIETNAM BY THE US AIR FORCE ON FEBRUARY 7, 1965. 


- With a view to carrying out their scheme of sabotaging the 1954 Geneva 
eements in Indo-China the US imperialist have unleashed a special war 
outh Vietnam. But they have come up against the resolute and vigorous 
uggle of the South Vietnamese people and have sustained heavy defeat. In 
ittempt to retrieve their defeat they have been en 


y war in South Vietnam while increasing provocation and acts of sabotage 


Telegram dated February 8, 1965. 


st ement of the Defence Ministry of the Democratic Republic Vietnam regard- — 


deavouring to step up the — 
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against North Vietnam. Most typical of these is the August 5 1964 air attack, 
an extremely serious act of aggression which has been dealt a well deserved 
rebuff by the army and the people of the North Vietnam and has been vehe- 
mently condemned by progressive mankind. Since August 5, 1965 in defiance’ 
of the protests of world opinion the US has staged over 20 air or naval raids of - 
provocation and sabotage against North Vietnam while endeavouring to expand 
the war in Laos and perpetrating repeated violations of the territory of Cam-— 
bodia. On Feb. 7, 1965 at about 1400 hrs, under orders from US President L. B. 
Johnson jet planes taking off in several waves from aircraft carriers of the 
US 7th fleet anchored in the South China attacked a number of points in Dong 
Hoi town Quang Binh province and an Con Co (Tiger Island) in Vinh Linh = 
area they even bombed and strafed the hospital of Dong Hoi and many civilian 
houses causing human and material losses to the local population. In order to © 
protect the life and property of the people and defend the territorial integrity 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam the armed forces and the local popula- 
tions resolutely fought back, shooting down four enemy aircraft and damaging 
a number of others. The Feb 7 1965 air attack is a new extremely serious act 
or war perpetrated by the US against the DRVN, a most brazen violation of © 
international law and the 1954 Geneva Agreement on Vietnam and an intoler-= 
able challenge to the world’s people. What is more the US Government has 
impudently decided to send additional US military forces to South Vietnam, 
The above facts show that in an attempt to retrieve its critical situation in” 
South Vietnam the US has deliberately perpetrated war acts against the 
DRVN, has endeavoured to increase US military forces in South Vietnam and 
has frantically put into execution its scheme to extend the hositilities beyond 
the limits of South Vietnam, thus aggravating the danger of a war fought with 
incalculable consequences in Indo China and South East Asia. The Government” 
of the DRVN energetically denounces and protests against the new US war act 
against the DRVN and the despatch of additional US troops and weapons to 
South Vietnam. It resolutely demands that the US Government eorrectly 
implement the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Vietnam, respect the sovereignty 
independence unity and territorial integrity of Vietnam and stop at once the 
aggressive war in South Vietnam and all acts of war against the DRVN. The, 
US Government must bear full responsibility for the consequences arising from 
its policy of war and aggression in this part of the world. The Government 
of the DRVN earnestly requests the co-Chairmen and the Governments of the 
participating countries of the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indo China, the 
socialist countries and all peace-loving countries of the world to take timely 
and effective action with a view to checking the hands of the warlike and 
aggressive US imperialists, ensuring a correct implementation of the 1954 
Geneva Agreements on Vietnam and defending peace in Indo China and South 
East Asia. The Government of the DRVN declares no US action whatsoever to 
intensify and expand the aggressive war can by any means give the US from 
its defeat in South Vietnam. By striking at the DRVN a socialist country the US 
_aggressors should unquestionably be punished by the Vietnamese people and 
meet with a vigorous opposition from the peoples of the socialist countries and 
the whole world. The Vietnamese peoples who are fighting for their sacred 
national rights will certainly not be cowed by the US attempt at intimidation 
instead they will increase their forces will step up the struggle and are confident 


mon 
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that their just cause will elicit stronger support from the world’s peoples and 
‘that the vile acts of aggression of the US imperialists will be even more 
trongly condemned by the opinion of progressive mankind. Victory will cer- 
tainly belong to the Vietnamese people. US imperialists are doomed to igno- 
minious defeat. 


wh 4) 


TATEMENT DATED 7TH FEB 1965 OF THE DEFENCE MINISTRY OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM REGARDING THE 
_ BOMBING AND STRAFING OF A NUMBER OF PLACES IN 
_ NORTH VIETNAM BY THE US AIR FORCE ON FEB 7 1965 


. On Feb 7, 1965 towards 1400 hrs the American imperialists without any 
‘justification sent combat jet planes coming from the south in several waves 
‘to bomb and strafe the zone of the provincial capital of Donghoi and other 
lities of the Quang Binh province and the Vinh Linh zone thus violating 
ipudently the sovereignty and territory of the DRVN. Once again the Amer- 

1 pirates received a deserved punishment: at first news the anti-aircraft 

fence the navy and the peoples army of Quang Binh-Vinh Linh fought 
val antly brought down 4 (4) enemy planes and damaged a number of others. 


; It is notoriously public that since July 1964 the American imperialists 
| their South Vietnamese agents have not ceased intensifying provocations 
al sabotage against the DRVN, and have sought to spread the war to the 
rth in the hope of saving themselves from defeat in the aggressive war in 
uth Vietnam. In their act of war they have seen themselves being inflicted 
shing blows by our army and our people nonetheless they have obstinately 
e their war planes and ships undertake repeated intrusion in the air space 
territorial waters and raids against numerous localities in the north of 
ountry. 
fter the war act of Aug 5, 1964, the unjustified air raids launched by the 
erican imperialists against the provincial capital of Donghoi and a certain 
umber of localities of Quang Vinh-Vinh Linh on "th February 1965 constitutes 
aggressive act of extreme gravity. Once again the American imperialists 
e impudently violated the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Vietnam and pro- 
ed consequences extremely dangerous for peace and security in Indo-China 
ad South East Asia. 
The present act of impudent aggression of the American imperialists 
appened just when George Bundy, special assistant of US President Johnson 
a Saigon, that further discloses dark manoeuvre to intensify and spread the 


g The Defence Ministry of the DRVN issues a severe warning to the Amer- 
an imperialists and their agents: they should bear the entire responsibility 
< he extremely grave consequence flowing from their aggressive acts. 

he DRVN Defence Ministry warmly congratulates the troops and the 
ation of Quang Binh-Vinh Linh, who gave a deserved retaliation to the 
ssors, for the valour in combat. 
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: _ The DRVN Defence Ministry energetically denounces before world opinion 
‘i. the above mentioned aggressive acts of American imperialists and demands 
‘ i that the US Government immediately cease at in provocative and war like. 
re acts against the DRVN and stop the aggressive war in South Vietnam. : 
bit _ Enthused by the victories they have won the people and peoples armed 
ae forces of Vietnam redouble in hate against the American imperialists aggressors 
| fs raids their revolutionary vigilance and united like one man will resolutely 
3 _ break all dark manoeuvres of the American imperialists and their agents. 
bat y) 
4 
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ee a Annexure “C” 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE OFFICIAL RVN PRESS AGENCY 
VIETNAM PRESS. 


_ “Twenty-four VNAF fighter-bombers at 3.30 p.m. this afternoon attacked 
a number of North Vietnamese military installations and training bases in 
‘the Vinh Linh area close to the demilitarized zone north the 17th Parallel. 
The raids, with cover provided by USAF aircraft, were carried out under the 
personal leadership of the Air Force Commander, Brig. Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CANADIAN DELEGATION 


The Canadian Delegation considers it necessary to append a minority 
atement to the foregoing majority report. 


_ 2. The Canadian Delegation agrees that the situation in Vietnam con- 
tinues to be dangerously unstable, and events since February 7 in North and 
South Vietnam have provided a dramatic demonstration of this continuing 
ndition. The Delegation believes, however, that the causes of this situation 
ust be seen in context and, therefore, reviewed in the framework of the 
mmission’s full range of responsibilities under the Geneva Agreement. By 
; ncentrating on a very limited aspect of the situation in Vietnam, the majority 
report runs the serious risk of giving the members of the Geneva Conference 
‘a distorted picture of the nature of the problem in Vietnam and its underlying 


I 


3. In reporting on the events in North and South Vietnam since February 
7, the Canadian Delegation, therefore, deems it necessary to set these events 
in their proper perspective. In the view of the Canadian Delegation, they do 
et stem from any essentially new factors in the situation in Vietnam, nor can 
hey be seen in isolation; rather, they are dramatic manifestations of a 
continuing instability which has, as its most important cause, the deliberate 
‘and persistent pursuit of aggressive but largely covert policies by North Vietnam 
directed against South Vietnam. The Commission’s Special Report of 1962® 
drew attention to the fact that “armed and unarmed personnel, arms, munitions, 
nd other supplies have been sent from the zone in the North to the zone in the 
South with the object of supporting, organizing, and carrying out hostile 
activity” and that “the PAVN has allowed the zone in the North to be used 
r inciting, encouraging, and supporting hostile activities in the zone in the 
| South aimed at the overthrow of the administration in the South”, thus showing, 
yond reasonable doubt, violation of various articles of the Geneva Agreement 
the People’s Army of North Vietnam. This judgment by the Commission was 
sed on conclusions reached by the Commission’s Legal Committee after 
chaustive examination of allegations and evidence pertaining to this problem. 
The final paragraphs of those conclusions read as follows: 

“The Legal Committee concludes (reference paragraphs 742 to 746 and 
sagraph 754 in Section VI) that it is the aim of the Vietnam Lao Dong 


® “Vietnam No. 1 (1962)”, Cmnd. 1755. 
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Party (the ruling Party in the Zone in the North) to bring oat the overthrow 
of the Administration in the South. In September 1960, the Third Congress 
of the Vietnam Lao Dong Party held in Hanoi (in the Zone in the North) passed 

a resolution calling for the organization of a ‘Front’ under the leadership of 

the Vietnam Lao Dong Party for the overthrow of the Administration in the 
South. Such a ‘Front for Liberation of the South’ was, in fact, constituted — 
under the sponsorship of the Vietnam Lao Dong Party. There are present 
and functioning in the Zone in the South, branches of the Vietnam Lao Dong 
Party and the Front for Liberation of the South along with its armed branches, 
namely, the ‘Forces for Liberation of the South’ and the ‘People’s Self-Defence 
Armed Forces’. The Vietnam Lao Dong Party and the Front for Liberation of 
the South have the identical aim of overthrowing the Administration in the 
South. The Vietnam Lao Dong Party, the Front for Liberation of the South, the’ 
Forces for Liberation of the South and the People’s Self-Defence Armed Forces 
have disseminated in the Zone in the South propaganda seeking to incite the 
people to oppose and overthrow the Administration in the South. There exists 
and functions a ‘Voice’ of the Front for Liberation of the South and a ‘Liberation 
Press Agency’ which assist in the above-mentioned activities. It is probable’ 
that Hanoi Radio also has assisted in the said activities. Propaganda literature 
of the Front for the Liberation of the South and in favour of the activities of 
of the Front has been published in the Zone in the North and has been distributed 
abroad by the official representatives of the DRVN. aa 


“The Legal Committee further concludes that: 


(1) The Vietnam Lao Dong Party in the Zone in the North, (he various. 
branches of the Vietnam Lao Dong Party in the Zone in the South, © 
the Front for Liberation of :the South, the Forces for Liberation of” 
the South and the People’s Self-Defence Armed Forces have incited 
various sections of the people residing in the Zone in the South, in- 
cluding members of the Armed Forces of the South, to oppose the 
Administration in the South, to overthrow it by violent means and’ 
have indicated to them various means of doing so. 

(2) Those who ignored their exhortation and continued to support the 
Administration in the South have been threatened with punishment 
and in certain cases such punishment has been effected by the carry 
ing out of death sentences. 


(3) The aim and function of the Front for Liberation of the South 
the Forces for Liberation of the South and the People’s Self-Defence 
Armed Forces are to organize and to carry out under the leadership” 
of the Vietnam Lao Dong Party, hostile activities against the Armed 
Forces and the Administration of the South by violent means aimed 
at the overthrow of the Administration of the South. 


“The Legal Committee concludes also that the PAVN has allowed the Zone 
in the North to be used as a base for the organization of hostile activities i 
the Zone in the South, including armed attacks, aimed at the overthrow of the 
Administration in the South in violation of its obligations under the Agreement 
on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam.” 


4. Since the date of its Special Report, the Commission has continued to 
receive from the South Vietnamese Liaison Mission complaints of an increas- 
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y serious nature, alleging an intensification of aggression from the North. 
these communications, the Liaison Mission has brought to the Commission’s 


ag amounts of military equipment into South Vietnam for the purpose of over- 
nrowing the Government of South Vietnam by force. The Liaison Mission has 
nformed the Commission that, as a result, the Government of South Vietnam 
has been obliged to request increased foreign aid for self-defence. 


‘h 5. In its letter No. 388/PDVN/CT/2 dated January 27, 1965 (attached as 
Appendix I), for example, the Liaison Mission has provided the Commission 
h details of secret bases and related installations established in South Viet- 
m with the support of the Government of North Vietnam and other com- 
nist countries. In the same letter, the Liaison Mission has provided the Com- 
sion with a recapitulatory list of arms, munitions, and equipment of 
munist origin, the seizure of which has been reported to the Commission 
»e the date of the Commission’s Special Report of June 2, 1962. 


_ 6. In letter No. 539/PDVN/CT/TD2 dated February 12, 1965 (attached as 
.ppendix II), the Liaison Mission has reported to the Commission that, during 
period 1959 to 1964, more than 39,000 men have been introduced into South 
tnam from North Vietnam in violation of the Geneva Agreement on the 
sation of Hostilities in Vietnam. The Liaison Mission has provided details 
he selection, training, infiltration routes, arms and equipment of these men, 
based on declarations obtained from prisoners of war, defectors and captured 
cuments. 

' %. The Liaison Mission, in its letter No. 0512/PDVN/CT/TD.2 dated Feb. 
uary 9, 1965 (attached as Appendix III), concerning events in North and 
South Vietnam since February 7, has informed the Commission that, “the in- 
nsification of the aggressive activities of North Vietnam has recently been 
nifested by large-scale attacks launched against various military installa- 
ns in South Vietnam, such as those directed against the Bien-Hoa airfield on 
ovember 1964, and the military bases of Pleiku and Tuy Hoa on the night 
| etween 5th and 6th February 1965”. The Liaison Mission goes on to ex- 
lain that “in order to cope with these acts of marked aggression, the Govern- 
ent of the Republic of Vietnam which, hitherto, has restricted itself to de- 
sive measures, has found itself compelled to take appropriate military actions 
sainst ‘the North Vietnamese strategic bases which, as known to everyone, 
‘been utilized actively for the training and infiltration of Viet-Cong ele- 
ants into South Vietnam” and to stress that “the retaliatory operations 
‘ re limited to the military areas which supplied men and arms for the 
acks against South Vietnam”. 

oir Lt is the considered view of the Canadian Delegation that the events 
h have taken place in both North and South Vietnam since February 7 
the direct result of the intensification of the aggressive policy of the Gov- 
ment of North Vietnam. In the opinion of the Canadian Delegation, there- 
it should be the chief obligation of this Commission to focus all possible 


te, encourage, and support hostile activities in South Vietnam, aimed. at 


ion on the continuing fact that North Vietnam has increased is efforts — 
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the overthrow of the South Wietharnest) administration. These Hae metiegs are ine 
direct and grave violation of the Geneva Agreement and constitute the root 

~ eause of general instability in Vietnam, of which events since February 7 should — 
‘ ‘be seen as dangerous manifestations. The cessation of hostile activities by North — 
oes Vietnam is a prerequisite to the restoration of peace in Vietnam as foreseen by 
the participants in the Geneva Conference of 1954. us 


&: | ‘J. BLAIR SEABORN 
We Representatives of the Governnment of 
ae \ ; Canada on the International Commis- 
ys sion for Supervision and Control i 
| Vietnam. - 
SAIGON, 


February 13, 1965 
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Appendix I 
® TRANSLATION 
‘FROM TO 
‘Mission in charge of relations with SECRETARIAT GENERAL of the ICSC 
_the ICSC—SAIGON. in Vietnam—SAIGon. 


han 


Letter No. 0383/PDVN/CT/TD/2 dated 27.1.1965 


. The Mission in charge of relations with the ICSC presents its compli- 
ments to the Secretariat General of the I.C. and has the honour to inform the 
I.C. of the following: 


- — II. By letters Nos. 3712 dated 30th September 1964 and 4759 dated 18th 

“December 1964, the Mission has drawn the Commission’s attention to the 

| recrudescence of the military activities of the regular forces of North Vietnam 

fighting in South Vietnam under the name of the self-styled “Forces for 

Liberation of the South”. 

In order to enable the Commission to complete the already overwhelming 

‘dossier of the communist aggression directed by the Hanoi regime against the 

Republic of Vietnam the Mission has the honour to communicate to the 

Commission the following new proofs: 

_*  — one statement of the principal secret bases and installations of the 

so-called ‘Forces for Liberation of the South” recenlty destroyed 
in South Vietnam. 

— an up-to-date statement of the principal arms of communist origin 
captured in South Vietnam. 


= ae 


FPP mal 


ei 


2 : These statements add to those already forwarded to the Commission by 
letters of the Mission Nos.: 


il 


— 370 dated 29 January 1964 


— 496 ” 6 February 1964 
— 1731 ” 7 May 1964 
— 2750 ” 17 July 1964 
— 3712 ” 30 September 1964 
— 4759 ” 18 December 1964. 
a “III. An examination of the above mentioned lists will enable to affirm once 


t 


‘more and in an undeniable way that the Hanoi authorities, with the ever 
increasing support of the Peking Government and of other communist countries, 
‘eontinue to direct, supply and maintain their campaign of aggression against 
South Vietnam, in grave violation of the 1954 Geneva Agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities in Vietnam. 

_ a) The statement A reveals the existence of 2,699 military installations 
of all kinds (arms workshops, supplies store-houses, training centers and 
transit stations etc.) amongst the various clandestine communist bases illegally 
installed in the provinces of Giadinh, Bienhoa, Kontum, Phu Yen, Quang Ngai, 
Darlac, Pleiku, Phy Bon, Binh Duong and Tay Ninh. 
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If the number of previously destroyed military installations are. eaaed t to 
the above, the global figure will amount to 6,620 installations of all kinds. 
Such installations could never have been built without the external aid 
from North Vietnam and from other communist countries. 

b) The statement B of captured arms of communist origin, is fully signifi- 
cant, on the other hand, of the important support in war material provided 
by the communist countries and North Vietnam to the self-styled “Front for 
Liberation of the South’. t 

These arms, which are of all kinds and all calibers, consists notably of: 


—Russian rifles Mossin Nagant of which 580 specimens have been 
(Photo enclosed No. 1) seized up to this day. a 
—Czech K.50 sub-machine- of which 150 specimens have been 
guns (Photo already com- seized up to this day. a 


municated to the I.C. by 
letter No. 370 of 29.1.1964) 


—75m/m recoilless SKZ rifles of which 5 specimens have been 
of Communist Chinese make seized up to this day. 7 
(Photo already communi- 
cated to the IC. by letter 
No. 370 of 29.1.64) 


—57m/m recoilless SKZ rifles of which 9 specimens have been 
made in Communist China seized up to this day. = 
(Photo already communi- 
eated to the I.C. by letter 
No. 370 of 29.1.64) 


—Communist Chinese made of which 49 specimens have been. 
sub-machineguns of Russian seized up to this day.” a 
model Kalashnikow (Photo 
enclosed No. 2) 


—Automatie rifles of caliber of which 16 specimens have been 
7.62m/m, model 56, inspired seized up to this day. 
from Russian model Degt- 
yarev RPD, of Communist 
Chinese make (Enclosed 
Photo No. 3 of a specimen 
bearing the trade mark in 
Chinese characters) 


* 


—BRNO automatic rifles of of which 14 specimens have been 
caliber 7.92m/m, of Com- seized up to this day. ‘ie 
munist Chinese make; 

(Photo enclosed of a speci- ' 
men bearing the following 

trade mark in Chinese char- 

acters). 


[1,951.3, in Chinese numerals which are not reproduced here.]- 
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W. 38 k. rifles of caliber of_~which 5 ‘specimens have 
m/m, of East German seized up to this day. 
KP make, i e 
es de : : : 
4 —MG.34 Heavy machinegun, of which 3 specimens have been 
of caliber 7.92m/m, for seized up to this day. 


- anti-aircraft. firings (Photo 
enclosed No. 5) 


—Bomb-launchers of Com- of which 4 specimens have been O 
- munist Chinese make bear- seized up to this day. 

_. ing the trade mark in Chi- 
nese characters (Photo en- bs 
_ closed No. 6). SN 


The Mission draws the Commission’s attention particularly to the following Bx: 

_ important lot of modern communist arms recently seized during the ie 
eration “Dan Chi 100/SD” launched from 27th to 29th December 1964 at a 
s East of Soc Trang, against the battalions 303, 306, 207 and U Minh I he) 
~called “Forces for Liberation of the South”: oe 


+ 
{ 


—1 Bazooka of Communist Chinese make is orm 
_ —2 75m/m recoilless rifle (Photo already communicated to the Com- ‘<3 
mission by letter of the Mission No. 370 of 29.1.64) 
; -—0d anti-aircraft heavy machineguns of .50 

_ —1 machinegun of a new type 

_—7 automatic rifles 

Pe “ —10 Czech submachineguns 1s 
‘ —6 Russian rifles 

=~] carriage for anti-aircraft heavy machinegun 
-—8 sights for anti-aircraft heavy machinegun Y 
—45 shells for 60 and 81m/m mortar. ah 
—52 shells for recoilless rifle of 57 and 75m/m 


-—15,000 cartridges for heavy machinegun a 
—33 cases of munitions for machinegun .30 and .50 “i # 
—22 anti-tank mines. Rk 
—570 grenades M.26 \ . 
—6,000 cartridges for Russian rifles ay 
V4 bomb-launchers of Communist Chinese make us 
—5,000 cartridges for Czech sub-machineguns ~ ti 
76 telephone apparatus of Communist Chinese origin 
‘ —1 compass of Communist Chinese origin. : ; 


‘he above facts prove that: | 
—the so called “Front of Liberation of the South” is but a puppet ip 
: organization maintained and directed from the outside; ine i 
—North Vietnam as well as the communist countries, and chielly — 
op Oe act Chiba continue to furnish to this Front an important 
aid in arms, munitions and war material without which the said 
- Front would never have been able to pursue its war activities in 


‘South Vietnam. 


Sia 


: " " Aa 
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. Aes: 

The Mission expresses its gravest concern over this situation. In the. name 

of the Government of the Republic of Vietnam, it makes an urgent appeal to 

the I.C., so that an energetical action may be undertaken to put the Hanoi 
regime ‘before its responsibilities and to compel it to rest the 1954 Geneva 
Agreement on the cease-fire and to give up Me aggressive policy towards the 
Republic of Vietnam. ‘ 


4. The arms, munitions and materials listed in the Statement B are kept” 
at the disposal of the I.C., in case it wishes to examine them, | : 
5, The Mission takes this opportunity to renew to the Secretariat General _ 
of the I.C. the assurances of its high consideration. 


Sd/Colonel NGUYEN VAN AN | 


Chief of the Mission charge of 
relations with the ICSC. a 


(SEAL) 
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STATEMENT A ip'f 


STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL INSTALLATIONS DESTROYED IN ; 
THE COMMUNIST SECRET BASES IN SOUTH VIETNAM : 


(Period from May to end of December 1964) 


Circumstances 


(2) 


a "Operation “Chuong Duong 10” launched at Pleiku on 4th May 


hye Operation launched on 24th May 1964 at Can Gio, Giadinh 
| province. 


3 Operation ‘Dan Chi 132’’ launched on 29th May 1964 at 
; Chuong Thien. 


4 Operation ‘‘Chinh Nghia’’ launched on 30th May 1964 at 
14kms South East of Bienhoa. 


5 © Operation “‘Quyet Thang 303”’ launched on 31.5.64 at 40kms 
( ¢ North East of Toumorong, Kontum province. 


s A 
6 Operation launched on 2.6.64 at North West of Phuoc Vinh, 
-_ Tay-Ninh province. 


Operation ‘‘33/64’’ launched on 17.6.64 in the special sector of 
- Rung Sat, Giadinh province. 


Operation launched on 9th July 1964 at 13kms South East of 
the Thu Due, Giadinh province. 


Operation ‘“‘Chinh Nghia 36” launched on 10th July 1964, at 
6kms South of Due Hoa, Hau Nghia province. 


Operation ‘‘Quyet Thang 404” launched from 16th June to 
_-:12th July 1964 in the Phu Yen province. 


io ie yee ‘Quang Ngai 16” launched from 14th to 16th July 
| aa 1964 at i4kms West South West of Son Tinh, Quang Ngai 
province. 

a > Operation launched on 26 July 1964 at 46kms East of Lac 
Thien, Darlac province. 


1 Operation “Le Loi 9” launched from 23rd to 30th July 1964, at 
= 24kms South West of An Tuc, Pleiku province. 


a Operation launched on 2nd August 1964 at 7kms West of Tuy 
An, Phu Yen province. 


Operation launched on 4th August 1964 at 17kms South Hast 
of Go-Cong 


Losses suffered by the Viet-Cong 


(3) 


301 barracks 
120 quintals of paddy burnt 


1 district base 
1 section base 
1 liaison station destroyed 


1 Engineering workshop 
destroyed. 


1 district base 
1 training base for section 
cadres destroyed. 


675 lodgings 
4 secret bases 
1 liaison station destroyed 


1 training center destroyed ; 
8 sacks of military equipments 
seized. 


17 lodgings 

1 base of political commissariat 
of Nha-Be, Binh Chanh. 

1 propaganda and training base 
of the Can Gio district 
destroyed. 


2 military formation camps 
destroyed. 


1 arms workshop destroyed. 


412 lodgings 
1 military formation center 
78 tons of cereals destroyed 
1 receiver-transmitter set 
1 important lot of documents 
seized. 


167 lodgings destroyed. 
important lot of documents 
seized. 


— 


military installations 
destroyed. 


30 


9 


oS 


military installations 
destroyed. 


installations destroyed 

Communist Chinese compass. 

important lot of pharmaceuti- 
cal products, of military 
equipmentsand of documents 
seized. 


mir co 


arms workshop destroyed. 
generating set seized. 
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_ STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL INSTALLATIONS DESTROYED IN | 
| THE COMMUNIST SECRET BASES IN SOUTH VIETNAM (Concluded) _ 
PE TG ea en TOAD ES pro iam SRG ee a ee ; fa ac a = ri 


SNo. : Circumstances - May Losses suffered by the Viet-Cong _ 


(1) (2) i @) 5 y i 


16 Operation launched on 12th August 1964 at 30kms North 1 secret base destroyed ae 
East of Le Trung, Pleiku province. ~ 1l important lot of pharmaceuti- 
; cal products and of docu- 

ments seized. 
17 Operation ‘‘Tu Cuong 124’’ launched on 13th August 1964 at 1 secret base destroyed. 
5 kms East of Duc Pho, Quang Ngai province. , f 


oy 


18 Operation ‘‘Dan Chi 54” launched on 15th August 1964, at 1 arms workshop destroyed. * 
8kms North of Kien Thien, Chuong Thien province. aie lg rae cat 

19 Operation ‘‘Quyet Thang 606” launched on 17th August 1964 304 lodgings /) Sate A 
at 44kms North West of CheoReo, Phu Bon province. 7 control posts eater 

bs = 2 training centers destroyed ie 

20 Operation “Lien Lu 7” launched from 19th to 22nd August 1 supply centre oe 


1964, at 15kms North of Tay Ninh 1 camp destroyed. 4 a 


21 Operation “Thang Long 18’’ launched from 20th to 29th 1 training camp . “aly 
August 1964, at 28kms North West of Le Trung, Pleiku 200 lodgings destroyed. fe a 
province. Oa a 


22 Operation “Binh Thuan 39” launched from 27 to 29 August 500 lodgings destroyed. — 
: 1964, at. 1ikms North of Muong Man, Binh Thuan ‘ : 
province, : 


Torau:—12 Viet-Cong secret bases destroyed. ; 
—2,699 Viet-Cong barracks and military installations destroyed. 
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STATEMENT B 


EMENT OF ARMS, MUNITIONS AND EQUIPMENTS OF COMMUNIST 
mu AND OF WHICH THE SEIZURES HAVE BEEN REPORTED TO 
THE I.C. DURING THE PERIOD FROM 2nd JUNE 1962 

; TO END OF DECEMBER 1964 


1) ‘T5mn/m recoilless SKZ rifle, made in Communist China after the A i 
model M.20, and provided with a carriage of Russian eee pene oe 
Shells for 75m/m SKZ rifle. These shells bear inscriptions in Chinese 138 ih 


-- characters. On some, these characters have been scraped away and 
replaced by false American marks. 


ay cee Re PMCAIIDOR I, i Ws H/% «alia cicispisle Ghee elena chauelae a Marea i a 
ae BEE ee EU TOOTEAT ysl) oso solves ooh teh voc ee a es 205 uy 
) Anti-tank SOCK EROMGU TTA rte. Sete et Me Okie oe Ren Rates 1 ee 
f Sub-machineguns Pee te RAAT a ice Sie, Seats) Gar PaNe sca cfohene, ERA Nhe ee 49 i 
Machinegun “Maxim 08” of 7.92m/m caliber, A heavy arm copied from 6 e 


_ the German model MG.08, water-cooled and provided with a carriage 
permitting anti-aircraft firings. 
i Degtyarev automatic rifles. Arm made in Communist China after the 16 s “be, 
i air-cooled Russian model DPM Degtyarev (Model 1953), of cal. 7.62- 4 
-m/m, with circular 47-cartridge magazines, capable of firing 600 shots om 
' per minute and having an inscription in Chinese characters on the fo 
_ breech-block. i 
Bees oonmninist China make. oii... 5.5 che coe caes cone pe tulags eeedine 4 ae ao 
1 ) Heavy Reamr eee UM eE e AE 5 5h tok Sats os od hee Nain e's Meese eae Delco Pa Briss er 
RNO automatic rifles (arm manufactured in Communist China and 14 « et 
inspired from the Czech model Brno ZB (1925), of caliber 7.92m/m, Vi 
air-cooled, and capable of firing 500 shots per minute.) a 
omb-launchers: of caliber 40m/m, inspired from the Russian model 4 Sf es 
- RPG.2: anti-tank arm, with smooth barrel of stainless steel, provided han 
is) with an adjustment system for firings of 50, 100 and 150 shots per minute. , | 
| Automatic Pistols, inspired from the American model M3AI.............. 9 < 
re a LO uk os ge ooo ea dee wa OE yaazlby oaaene ees 142 Gs 


18) enh UU ee elie hele slat dees ua vie Pd wate, 89 See alae 1,373 packages 
) Chlorate GeO POLAGSTMIM Nelda c nelaee s+ oe aA R eR ER AURA raed ED al 19 T.0150 
Cartridges Homie par nina Sorte nclantslst4t ene eee AGE A AMne MBOmn NG Gian rit abe so. 100, 000 


Detonators for 60m/m mortar shells... ........6..2 eee eee e rete eter er ens 150 specimens 
coats wy taken USN oder te. sia avahthalete Lobe fete cacanae 1 ‘ag 
Red PEIOBDMONS: C2 ee ede veces et ete tees sedencene rence ine aae asinee 1 barrel 
Inscription on the barrel: 
_ “Red Horses Brand 
_ Red Amorphous Phosphorus wate 
_ Made in the People’s Republic of China iN 
Net weight: 5 kilos rats 
_ Inflammable 3 
Dangerous 
Keep Dry 
Handle with care. 
: Daga f 
Sub-machinegun K.50, of caliber 7.62m/m, air-cooled, capable of firimg— 150 specimens 
ae 700 to 750 shots per minute 
42 iT3 
2 ‘Czech DNs EMO Ieee Vs i), sc elatieinie en aioe es erie cis elas o.sidie sis ep cise nemo 
8) Cartridges for sub-machinegun K.50 ..........0-0cceerecsec etre ee eenecees 14,000 i 
MAP AMtOM AUG TANES.. 250.51 1k eee ed ceae tenes cys eeeene sor ewet seen cemennains : : 


; 5) 5) hish Mortar Way Pee te INC, So ah cis gin nvele # sjehmsal eiel@ialereun ope See ae ms 


\ IIL. Soviet Origin: : i cts Belge 
y on). Mossin Nagant rifles, automatic, mith fine bayonet, caliber de 62m/m, ; 
BoM ae th ~~ model 1944 d gti 
is 57) Wado riakic'tistbis 8? aucieie BN mesial a AL cant ooh cette en a 3 
83) Cartridges for titles! /csuh faie..(e mancdithoalee ads ear penieba sy scuwely aaa meant 

A) PF Slo-MaAc HUME SUNS Hs ase 6 apsustege alelaseyy oteachey ace tel wVore!syois|erede1agetosn sels) lotsa ts close ra leletn to tetaley 


5) Dibommtic tide, 207) sek Gu Nerd seit ame 


‘IW. East Given Origin: 


1) Heavy machineguns MG 34: of caliber 7.92m/m, with a circular msenemne 
of 50 cartridges and capable of firing 100 to 120 shots per minute. Pro- 
vided with a special sight, the arm has a long carriage permitting 
anti-aircraft firings. 


2) Rifles G.W.E. 38 k., of caliber 7.92m/m, for anti-aircraft firings........... 
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Appendix II 
TRANSLATION 
Most Immediate 
* To 
J fission in charge of relations with SECRETARIAT GENERAL of the ICSC 
th e ICSC—Saigon. in Vietnam—SalIcon. 


Letter No. 0539/PDVN/CT/TD/2 dated 12.2.1965 


Bee The Mission in charge of relations with the ICSC presents its compliments 
to the Secretariat General of the I.C. and has the honour to forward to the 
mmission the following new proofs concerning the illegal introductions 


According to controlled but necessarily incomplete information, the strength 
cadres and military personnel illegally introduced into South Vietnam 


assessed as follows: 


~— 1959 he A, as 300 
— 1960 ati ets e. 2,700 
— 1961 Ey a ate 11,000 
1 =, 1962 ae Ms Bars 10,700 
— 1963 at 4 ae 7,200 
m~ 1964-" SS Na ep 7,100 (figure still incomplete) 
Total As, th 39,000 men 


“To these figures the Mission deems it useful to add the following precise 
ails: 
(1) The infiltration operations, sporadic as were seen, during the first years 
Of the Geneva Agreement, were effected on a large scale from 1960 con~ 
ct rently with the resumption of hostilities in Laos, reached their height in 
1961 (11,000- men), year of the organization of the so-called “Front for 
Liberation of the South”, to decrease in combat strength gradually as this 
rganization took shape and required only the sending of specialized cadres. 
) (2) The figures gathered, anyhow, have only an indicative value and are 
ertainly below the truth. For the year 1964, the strength of combatant 
cadres tended to increase towards the last months and would have reached 
1 alone, the figure of 5,500 men at minimum, against the 7,100 recorded so 
Tar. / 
- (8) According to the latest information, the infiltrated personnel would 
consist of 65% of officering military personnel from the rank of chief of group 
nd upward, and 35% of political cadres or specialized cadres in different 
nches (artillery, telecommunication, special missions, esplonage, engineering, 


whanic workshops etc. . . .). 


ee er eae Ph PA ASG Wk ye (al aey CUCU tad on 
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4) The majority of the infiltrated contingents were drawn from the former 
units of the Viet Minh in South Vietnam regrouped in North ih omh ce rie aftel r 
the 1954 Geneva Agreement. 4 

These elements have been chosen for their knowledge of the regions and 
have generally been sent back to South Vietnam to operate again in their 
former sectors. | 

Here are the former units of the Viet Minh which have contributed most " 
to the sending of men to the South: 


Me =F 


Regrouped Units présent Zone of Operation 
— Divisions 305 and 324 ..... Quang Nam, Quang Ngai, Binh Dink 
and Phu Yen. q 
ere IEVISION (IO ce 2 aa res Vee uate ida ae Quang Tri, Thua Thien. 4 
— Regiment 120 ............. area of the High Plateaux in Centra. 1 
ate Vietnam. a 
— Divisions 330 and 338 ..... Southern regions of South Vietnam 


5) Besides these combatant units, numerous specially formed and duly 
trained groups have been sent to South Vietnam, to serve as cadres for the 
so-called “Forces for Liberation of the South”’. 


These special groups are composed mainly of cadres specialized in espion- 
age, military engineering, telecommunications, transport, military health, 
heavy artillery, etc. 4] 

The introduction of cadres specialized in heavy artillery has been pa 
ticularly active and has been effected on a large scale since 1963. Their 
figure would have amounted to over 1,000 men, divided into several groups, | 
such as the groups identified under the ‘Nos. 39, 40, 64, 66, etc. | 


6) The cadres and combatant units from North Vietnam are generally 
introduced by small groups into South Vietnam. Once arrived at destination, 
the specialized cadres serve to staff the armed rebel elements recruited on 
the spot, while the combatant units are formed into regiments and incorporated 
with the so-called ‘Forces for Liberation of the South”, change their name 
and fight behind this label under new identification numbers. a 


Wi 
iM 
\ ~ 


III. Previous Training 


All the cadres and units called upon to infiltrate into South Vietnam, receiv e 
a previous political and military training the program of which is carefully 
elaborated by a special committee called “Central Committee for Reunification”, 
installed in Hanoi and which works in close relation with the High Comma 
of the Armed Forces of North Vietnam and the Ministries charged with ] 
execution of the program. 


Here are the conditions in which this training is effected: q 

1) The cadres are chosen, by preference, among the elements native of 
South Vietnam, having belonged to the former Viet-Cong units in So ch 
Vietnam and which have been regrouped in the North after the 1954 Genemy 
Agreement. | 

Since the year 1964, the presence of elements native of North Vietna m 
has been reported, notably on certain fronts in Central Vietnam. 
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Spe Sree . 
4) All the cadres destined for South Vietnam, even those already special- 
ave to undergo without distinction a course for military training, and 
cal formation at the Special Camp of Kuan Mai (Ha Dong province). ; 
es the general basic notions, the duration and the detailed program of 
idies, as well as the strength of the participants, are determined according 
‘the requirements of the situation. 


(3) Apart from the principal of Xuan Mai, there are others more special- 
| for the formation of technical cadres, such as: 


Me 
its 


_—the political centre of Hoa Binh; : 
_—the technical centre of Son Tay for artillery and military engineering; | . 
—the camp of Cao Bang for armoured cars; f a 
—the camp of Tong (Son Tay) for telecommunications; Ri 
—the espionage centre of Hanoi; , . 


—the centre of military health of Thai Nguyen; tie 

_ —the centres of Minh Khai and Ben Quang (Vinh Linh) for the for- hak 
_ mation of guerrilas. 

Infiltration Routes 

The introduction into South Vietnam of cadres and combatant units from 


Along the Vietnam-Laos frontier: 
fhe communists of North Vietnam make an extensive use of this route, 


(a) journey by military trucks from the Xuan Mai camp (Ha Dong) 
to designation of Vinh, Ha Tinh, Dong Hoi, My Duc village, pass 
1001, in the Quang Binh province. 

_.b) Rest, abandonment of uniforms and insignias of the regular army 
re of North Vietnam, distribution of arms and new equipments. 

(ce) resumption of journey on foot, crossing of Ben Hai river (17th 
parallel) and of the road No. 9, along the frontiers, in the Southern 
_- direction towards Bac An (Thua Thien province), principal transit 
-. + station, before coming to the other provinces. 


Via Lower Laos: 

North Vietnam has found in Lower Laos an “ideal corridor” to introduce 
2 and armaments into South Vietnam. Here is the outline of this itinerary: 
(a) Departure in groups and by military trucks: 

—from Xuan Mai (Ha Dong) to Vinh, by the national road No. 1; 
-—from Vinh to Tchepone (Laos) by the road No. 8, passing by Nape, 
ma Mahaxoy, Muong Xen, or by the road No. 12, passing by Huong Khe, 
sega Muong Xen, Nam Mi. ; 
(b) resumption of journey on foot, from Tchepone towards the South, to 
- destination of Tamprill across Muong-Nong, Tousa. 

; (ce) Infiltration into South Vietnam by 2 ways: 

P, — teither- by coming to Central Vietnam or the High Plateaux; 

— or by coming to South Vietnam via Ban Don to reach the zone D 


br 


_ (Phuoc Thanh province). 


oe 
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(3) By sea way: 

One may believe that North Vietnam anise uses this way ‘to introduce 
equipment materials, chemical and pharmaceutical products and Se arma-_ 
ments, as well as spies and special agents. 

The introduction of heavy armaments has notably been reported in the’ 
Western maritime zone of South Vietnam, where modern arms of communist 
manufacture have been seized, such as the cannons of 75 m/m and 57 m/m 
caliber, the machine guns .50 and .30, the anti-aircraft machine guns, etc. 

Three flagrant cases of infiltration by sea way have been revealed, follow-— 
ing the capture of boats and spies on board them: 


— at Ly Son (Quang Ngai), on 31 January 1960. 
— at An Don (Quang Nam), on 5 June 1961. 
— at Thuan An (Thua Thien), on 8 April 1963. 


(4) Across the Ben Hai river and the demilitarized zone: 
This way is the most direct one and is effected entirely on the Vietnameaa 
territory. It includes the crossing of the Ben Hai river (by wading, by light 
boats or rubber boats), and the passage across the demilitarized zone South, 
mostly in the West and Westernmost mountain area near the Laotian border. 
From the demilitarized zone, the groups infiltrate themselves by stages into. 
different provinces of South Vietnam, under the guidance of liaison agents, 
_ passing through a dense network of clandestine transit and welcome centres® : 
installed along the route. Thus it has been reported the existence in minimum of: 
— 3 centres in the Quang Tri province 


— 5 o Thua Thien province 


q 


16 4 Quang Nam province a 
—1 2 Quang Ngai province a 
—9 * Gia Lai province q 
— 3 a Darlac province q 

] 


According to the documents seized at the end of December 1964, thel 


| 

| 

| 

| 

a 
infiltration operations have been effected on a large scale, across the demili- | 
tarized zone. e | 
- i 

V. Armament and Equipment 
(1) Each cadre introduced into South Vietnam is provided with indi- 
vidual arms, besides the heavy armaments allotted on a collective basis to 
each group. . 
During the first years of the subversion, these arms consisted of arms 

of French or American make taken from the stocks already in the posses- 
sion of the Army of North Vietnam, at the time of the cessation of hostility 
in 1954. They were later replaced by more modern arms of communis 
make, provided as military aid to North Vietnam by various communist coun- 
tries, and of which the principal types are as follows: 


— Individual arms: 
— Russian rifle Mossin Nagant 
— Czech submachine gun K50 


hae Ore Haire a a 
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‘De . —Collective arms: 

—ds7m/m SKZ cannon of communist Chinese make. 

—Communist Chinese submachinegun, inspired from the Russian 
Model Kalashnikow. 

—7.62 m/m automatic rifle of communist Chinese make (Russian 

-Model Degtyarev RPD). 

—7.92m/m Brno automatic rifle of Communist Chinese make. 
bi —GEM 38 K. rifle of 7.92m/m caliber, East German make, 


—MG-34 heavy machinegun of 7.92m/m caliber, East German make 
for anti-aircraft firings. 


—Bazookas and bomb-launchers of Communist Chinese make. 
By letters No. 4759 of 18th December 1964 and No. 0383 of 27th January 


165, the Mission has already supplied the Commission with a complete list 
: the arms in question with their characteristics as well as their photographies. 


(2) Before penetrating into South Vietnam, the men are required to turn 
ver all the objects, documents, insignias or uniforms which might reveal their 


belonging to the regular units or other organizations of North Vietnam. 
at They are distributed, besides the arms, new identity papers and an indi- 
ual equipment composed in principle of: 
. —1 mosquito-net 
. —1 Hammock 

—1l1 Suit of grey khaki 
fan el uniform 
i —1 black suit 
_-—- —3 under-wears 
| —1 pull-over 

—1l1 cap 

—1 nylon rain-coat 

—1 water bottle 
+1 pair of sandals 
im)» —1 knife 
-—Munitions and grenades 
_ —Medicines of primary need 
_ —1 kilo of dry provisions 
| —1 kilo of salt 
ations of rice varying with the duration of stages 
ih —1,200 piastres of South Vietnam 
VI. The above information result from reliable statements made by the 
prisoners of war and the rallied elements, or from authentic documents captured 
during operations. : es) 
Though still incomplete, they are sufficiently edifying to give a precise idea 
the importance of the contingents of cadres and. military personnel intro- 
iced up to now, by North Vietnam, into South Vietnam, as well as on the 
‘ocess carefully worked out for their infiltration into the interior of the ter- 
ry of the Republic of Vietnam. 


re erat 
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They moreover, constitute irrefutable proofs showing the direct and active — 
participation of the Hanoi communist authorities in the campaign of aggression - 

al presently directed against the Republic of Vietnam, in grave violation of the 
Ries 1954 Geneva Agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam. ie 


VII. In the name of the Government of the Republic of Vietnam, the Mis- 
sion raises an energetical protest against such activities and declares that the © 
Hanoi communist regime should bear the entire responsibility for this aggressive © 
policy and the dangerous consequences which result therefrom for the peace © 
in this part of the world. s 
eee It requests the Commission kindly to consider all necessary measures to J 
rk compel the authorities of North Vietnam to respect the Geneva Agreement and 
to put an end to these war activities. j 
While the communist aggression in South Vietnam tends to reach disquiet- — 
“e ing proportions and constitutes a subject of world concern, the Mission is con- © 

vinced that a decision of the IC condemning the Hanoi communist regime will — 

a not fail to contribute usefully to enlighten the international opinion on the true — 
¥ cause of the present tension and on the legitimacy of the measures taken by the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam both for its own defense, as for the” 
cause of peace and freedom of the world. q 


VIII. The Mission takes this opportunity to renew to the Secretariat Gen-_ 
eral of the IC the assurance of its high consideration. - ae 


Sd/Col NGUYEN VAN AN 


Chief of the Mission in charge of 
; : relations with the IC 


(SEAL) 
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Appendix III 


Rap yee TRANSLATION 


Most Immediate 


| “From i To 

M ission in charge of relations with SrcreTarrat GENERAL of the ICSC 
 ICSC—Satcon. in Vietnam—SaIcon. 

Letter No. 0512/PDVN/CT/TD.2 dated 9.2.1965 


; The Mission in charge of relations with the ICSC presents its eoriplnenes 
the Secretariat General of the I.C. and has the honour to inform it of the 
owing: 


_ IL. On the 2nd of June 1962, in a Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of the 
eneva Conference, the IC has formally recognized that “armed and unarmed 
sonnel, arms, munitions and other supplies have been sent from the zone 
the North to the zone in the South with the object of supporting, organizing 
d carrying out hostile activities, including armed attacks directed against 
- Armed Forces and Administration of the zone in the South, in violation 
of articles 10, 19, 24 and 27 of the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities in 
\ ietnam”. i 

| fe. These infiltrations of arms, war material and military personnel have 
begun immediately the very day following the signing of the Geneva Agree- 
"ment by North Vietnam, and were carried out uninterruptedly from bases 
illegally installed by the Hanoi authorities after the 1954 cease-fire. 

- According to the latest estimates, the strength of the personnel introduced 
South Vietnam during the years of 1959 to 1964, would amount to 39,000 
Thanks to this personnel and to the arms and war material thus introduced 
. South Vietnam, the Hanoi authorities have launched, from the end of 
0, a real campaign of aggression against the army, administration and 
ulation of South Vietnam, campaign which, far from decreasing, has been 


‘the Peking Government and of other countries of the communist bloc. 

bs ‘The intensification of the aggressive activities of North Vietnam has re- 
cently been manifested by large-scale attacks launched against various mili- 

y installations in South Vietnam, such as those directed against the Bien- 

loa air-field on 1st November 1964, and the military bases of Pleiku and 

y Hoa on the night between 5th and 6th February 1965. 


Shh, The Republic of Vietnam cannot allow the Hanoi communist regime 
be thus able to continue organizing, with impunity, attacks against the 
ritory, population and military installations of South Vietnam, and to 


the benefit of communist imperialism. mf 
Therefore, in order to cope with these acts of marked aggression, th 


long, thereby, the state of war in South Vietnam for expansion purposes 


rnment of the Republic of Vietnam which, hitherto, has restricted itself 


¥ 
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to defensive measures, has found itself compelled to take appropriate mili- 
tary action against the North Vietnamese strategic bases which, as known 
to everyone, have been utilized actively for the training and infiltration of 
Viet-Cong elements into South Vietnam. : 

The Mission considers it necessary to communicate herebelow to the 
Commission the text of the communique dated 7th February 1965 of the 
office of the Prime Minister of the Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
in this regard: : 

“The Acting Prime Minister of the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam with the agreement of the National Security Council and the Ambas-— 
sador of the United States, with the approval of the American Government, 
announce this afternoon (7.2.1965) that a military action has been undertaken 
today against certain strategic installations in North Vietnam’. 

“These installations have served as base for the direction and support 
of the aggressions against South Vietnam such as the attacks which took 
place early this morning against the installations and military personnel in 
the areas of Pleiku and Tuy Hoa.” 


IV. In taking such actions which simply aim at stopping the aggression of 
which it is a victim, the Republic of Vietnam has only used the right of 
legitimate defense recognized by the Charter of the United Nations®, and 
fulfilled its duties of protecting the life and property of its inhabitants. 

The retaliatory operations were, however, strictly limited to the military | 
areas which supplied men and arms for the attacks against South Vietnam. ~— 


V. The Mission takes this opportunity to renew to the Secretariat General ' 
of the I.C. the assurance of its high consideration. : 


Ta! 
1 


Sd/Colonel NGUYEN VAN AN 


Chief of the Mission in charge of rela- 
tions with the ICSC. 


(SEAL) 


(3) “Treaty Series No. 67 (1946), Cmd. 7015. 
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INDIAN STATEMENT ON THE CANADIAN STATEMENT 


In order to clarify the factual position, the Indian Delegation draws at- 
tention to, quotations in the Canadian Statement of so-called “conclusions” 
of the Legal Committee. The reference to the Special Report of 1962 made 
in the third sentence of para 3 of the Canadian Statement concerned only 
' Specific cases. The other quotations which immediately follow in the same 
paragraph purporting to be “conclusions” of .the Legal Committee have 


neither been presented to, nor have the sanction of, the Commission or any 
of its Committees. 


M. A. RAHMAN 


Representative of India on the Inter- 
ae national Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Vietnam. 
GON, 
ebruary 3rd, 1965. 


The Polish Delegation disagrees with the opinion expressed in the State- 
ent of the Canadian Delegation, which distorts the causes of the events 
d attempts to justify the military actions undertaken by the United States 
d the Republic of Vietnam against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
is obvious that one cannot raise to the same level allegations on which 
- Canadian Statement is based and officially confirmed facts as quoted 
present Special Report. 


Furthermore, the Canadian Statement refers to the conclusions of the 
al ‘Report of 1962, which was rejected by the Polish Delegation; it 


‘abaipes R. B. STAWICKI 


Acting Representative of the Polish 
People’s Republic on the International 
Commission for Supervision and Con- 
trol in Vietnam. 

GON, 
February 13th, 1965. 
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APPENDIX C aN "ed 


P| 


Unofficial Translation 


2. DECLARATION OF MR. TRAN VAN DO, DELEGATE OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF VIETNAM, AT THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF 1954. 


The delegation of the State of Vietnam presented a proposal whose aim 
was to obtain an armistice which did not even temporarily divide Vietnam, 
by means of disarming the belligerants after their withdrawal to assembly 
areas, which were to be as circumscribed as possible, and through the establish- | 
ment of a temporary UN authority over the whole country, until the return of 
peace and order would permit the Vietnamese people to decide its destiny 
through free elections. The Vietnamese delegation protests the summary rejec- 
tion of this proposal. which alone respects the aspirations of the Vietnamese 
people. It earnestly requests that the demilitarization and neutralization of at 
least the bishoprics of the Delta of North Vietnam be accepted by the conference. 
It solemnly protests the hasty conclusion of the armistice agreement by the 
French and Vietminh High Commands alone, because the French High-Com-. 
mand commanded the Vietnamese troops only by a delegation of the authority | 
of the Vietnamese Chief of State, and above all because several clauses of the 
agreement are of a nature which would basically and seriously jeopardize the 
political future of the Vietnamese people. | 

It solemnly protests the fact that this armistice agreement abandons to. 
the Vietminh some territories still occupied by Vietnamese troops, and which | 
are at the same time essential to the defence of Vietnam against a greater | 
Communist expansion, and the fact that in practice the end result of this 
armistice is to remove from the State of Vietnam its inalienable right to_ 
provide for its own defence by any other means than the stationing of a 
foreign army on its soil. ‘ a 

It solemnly protests the fact that the French High-Command has arrogated, — 
without the preliminary agreement of the Delegation of the State of Vietnam, 
the right to fix the date of the future elections, even though this is a question 
of an obviously political nature. 4 


reserves for itself complete liberty of action in order to safeguard the sacred | 
right of the Vietnamese to territorial integrity, to national independence, 
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A Statement by the Prime Minister of New Zealand, Rt Hon. K. J. pee 


Holyoake, on 13 May 1965. fant 


“The serious situation in Vietnam has brought home to all New Zealanders t 
st how vitally we are concerned with the events and issues in South-East a 
the Prime Minister (Right Honourable Keith ‘Holyoake) said today in 
ajor policy statement. 

New Zealand’s security cannot help but be affected by the outcome of 
fighting in Malaysia and Vietnam—by Indonesia’s ambitions and ‘crush 
aysia’ threats, and by the ruthless undeclared war which communist Ue by 
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th Vietnam, aided and abetted by communist China, is waging against ae 
h Vietnam. ae 
I am keenly aware of how deeply disturbed everyone is, and must be, ‘a 
t this situation and the danger of it deteriorating still further. e 
In recent days many people have expressed their disquiet to me through ON 
ions, by telegram, and. by letter. Be. 
I have spoken with citizens from all walks of life who felt deeply enough \ a 
it these matters to approach me or to demonstrate their concern. M a 
Naturally the issue which is of deepest concern for all of us is whether 5 * 
e should give military assistance to South Vietnam in its bitter struggle a 
ri dependence and freedom against flagrant communist aggression. a 
As you know we already have in South Vietnam a civilian surgical team a 


an army engineer unit in a non-combatant role. (iat 
The government has made no decision at this stage how we might best it 
urther help to the people of South Vietnam in their tragic plight. Westin 
But let me declare here—clearly and unequivocally—that the New ba? 
aland government fully supports and approves the action taken by the coe 
ed States of America at the request of the government of South Vietnam aM 
more recently the support announced by the Australian government. inte 
“The Vietnam issue and the whole South-East Asian situation confronts 
Zealand with a decision of the utmost importance and consequence. It 
e to which the government has been giving the most anxious and earnest 
ideration for many months. 

The purpose of this statement is to set out as clearly as possible the back- 
nd and the issues against which the government must make its decision. 
facts are these: 

fhe government’s first and greatest concern is for the safety and security 
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people of New Zealand. This involves us in defence treaties and e i 
tions we must honour. a 
ince the war successive New Zealand governments have recognised $3 


aa 


New Zealand’s first line of defence is in South-East Asia. Let me ee gh 


at 
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you that we already have nearly 1,400 men serving there. Our army, air force 
and navy are deployed ina combat role in Malaysia, where New Zealand is 
standing alongside our Commonwealth pellice against the threat of Indonesian 
confrontation. 

The Vietnam war is not a civil war nor a ‘popular uprising’, as some 
people are ready to assert. This is a cruel, vicious war. People are living in 
terror of communist Viet Cong torture, mutilation, arson, kidnapping and 
murder. This ruthless campaign is being directed and supplied from com- 
munist North Vietnam, and openly supported by communist China. 

Should this concern us? The truth is that the threat to New Zealand’s 
security at this moment is every bit as real in Vietnam as it is in Malaysia— 
probably more so. it 

The truth is that the United States of America has been carrying the 
free world’s defence burden in Vietnam. 

The government fully supports and is determined to work towards. 
negotiations and the objective of a peaceful settlement, and to ensure the 
territorial integrity of these countries. But until the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnam discontinue their aggression and give evidence of readiness to accept 
a peaceful settlement, the freedom of South Vietnam must be safeguarded. | 

And let’s get this fact crystal clear. The South Vietnamese people are 
fighting for their own freedom. They have an army of 240,000 men and 
rather more than that in police and local defence units—over half a million 
men, they are supported by approximately 40,000 American troops. America. 
is not fighting this war for the South Vietnamese, but with them and at the 
request of their government. 

There is criticism of America’s increased military effort in South vicinal 
Let’s not forget that Britain is standing alongside Malaysia for similar reasons" 
with forces totalling about 50,000 men—more than the Americans have in 
Vietnam. 

My last point is this—and don’t let anyone have any doubts about it—if 
South Vietnam falls to the communists it will then be the turn of pera 
and Malaysia and every other smaller country in the region. , 

In this eventuality the threat to New Zealand would be that much closet 
to home. If we are not prepared to play our part now, can we in good 7] 
science expect our allies to help later on? i | 

These are the facts of the situation. 


stand. 
I would remind you that Malaya was saved by British military aid in ¢ 
bitter ten-year jungle war against communist guerrillas. Our New Zealand 
troops supported Malaya then, just as we’re supporting Malaysia today. ~ 
You’ll recall that Korea was and is divided, like Vietnam. In 1950, 16 
nations of the free world successfully resisted open communist aggression. 
New Zealand troops served in Korea. Ay 
Since Korea, the communists have turned to subversion and insurgency. 
to achieve their aims—and don’t let anyone be deluded about the aggressive, alt 
expansionist aims of international communism. i 
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ae Like South Korea, South Vietnam) is under communist attack. This time 
it is not open aggression but subversion, infiltration and terrorism. The in- 
“creasing infiltration of men and supplies from North Vietnam is a well 
documented fact. 
a It’s not difficult to imagine what can happen, and what has happened 
0 the structure of government and to the morale of officials and the people 
under this fearful sort of Viet Cong terrorist pressure. 
_ Think what it would mean in New Zealand if there were armed com- 
-munists in formations up to 1,000 strong, roaming the countryside, terrorising 
she people and using every means to destroy the authority of the government. 
_ It would take a very brave man to take his stand on the side of law and 
der: and in the countryside such bravery would be suicidal. 
_ Many South Vietnamese people have taken such a stand. Thousands of 
em have paid with their lives. 
_. In the past year alone the Viet Cong have assassinated 1,800 government 
fficials and village leaders, and kidnapped 10,000 more as hostages. 
» - Of course, the communists have been aided by government instability in 
South Vietnam. Because the South Vietnamese have not yet achieved the 
sort of stability that we regard here as normal is no justification for abandon- 
g these people to the communists. 
_. In the name of freedom and humanity the South Vietnamese people must 
e supported. 
‘They are being supported by America and 33 other nations—but the 
sreat burden is being carried by America. America has given South Vietnam 
economic and military assistance amounting to over three and a half billion 
dollars. Economic aid in 1964 alone totalled 234 million dollars (over £80 
illion). 
The United States has acted with firmness and restraint in this extremely 
ifficult situation. Yet it is said that recent American action is provocative— 
hat it risks ‘escalation’ of the war. 
ae So many people completely ignore the fact that it is the North Vietnamese 


-_ 


eadily escalating the scale of their activities for years. / 
The critical point at issue is this: will communist North Vietnam be 
allowed to impose its domination over South Vietnam by force? 

| If it does, no other country in South-East Asia will be able to feel safe. 
+ President Johnson has emphasized many times that the United States 
wants an end to this war. He has offered to enter into discussions uncondi- 
tionally, and with great generosity has proposed a vast development scheme 
for the area—including North Vietnam. He has spoken of a sum of 1,000 
illion dollars being made available. This could give a better life to all the 
yeople of the region. 

The communists have called President Johnson’s offer a fraud. If so, 
why don’t they put it to the test and show it up for what they say it is? 

_ They have refused every opening for negotiation. 
' Some people who have written to me have suggested that the conflict 
in Vietnam ought to be solved by United Nations mediation. In theory such 
a proposal would seem to be a most worthwhile one and I wish with all 
ny heart that it was possible. 
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It is certainly a principal purpose of the United Nations to settle disputes 
by peaceful means. If it were practicable I would urge and use every possible 
means to have the United Nations settle this dispute. : 

However, we must consider the facts. At present the United Nations is 
beset by the gravest and most complicated internal problems—problems which 


unless solved could well jeopardise the very existence of the organisation. 


They have repulsed attempts by the British Labour Government and 17 
non-aligned nations to assist in finding a solution. 

The communists clearly don’t want a settlement which would permit 
South Vietnam to live in peace and independence. They’re determined on 
conquest and on imposing a communist dictatorship upon South Vietnam. 

Most of the representations made to me in recent weeks have had as 
their objective the attainment of a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. I have 
welcomed this display of concern, which of course the government fully 
shares, and which the government has advocated in every practicable way. 

There are some people, not many fortunately, who are less concerned 
about the fate of the people of South Vietnam than with getting the Americans 
out of that country, on what happens then, they are strangely silent. 

One cannot help but wonder whose interest they are attempting to serve. 

Is it New Zealand’s? 

Or is it perhaps the interest of some other country? 

I think that we all know the answers to these questions. x 

I repeat again that communist terrorism must be halted in South Viet- 
nam. Experience shows that retreat solves nothing. In the 1930’s the world 
learnt again and again—in Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain and Czechoslovakia—_ 
that negotiation, without the will to resist aggression, means capitulation. — 

If a wider conflict in South-East Asia is to be avoided, the lesson of. 
history is clearly that we must stand firm in support of small nations like 
South Vietnam and Malaysia. P| 

New Zealand’s vital interests are at stake in this war. The fate of Sout 4] 
Vietnam will help to determine the future of Malaysia, Thailand and the 
other small nations of the area. New Zealand’s own security is involved. s 

The people of South Vietnam must be supported in their struggle against 
communist ‘aggression. This government will continue to seek and to sup: . 
port every possible aproach to a peaceful settlement which will give them | 
security and independence.” a 
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APPENDIX E 


| statement by the Minister of External Affairs, the Hon. Paul Hashict, M.P. 
- -House of Representatives, Canberra, Australia, 23rd March, 1965. 


Foreign Affairs 


_In this statement on foreign affairs I shall confine my remarks to a few 
the more urgent topics. This is not intended, however, to limit the range 
debate. With your indulgence, Mr. Speaker, when I move that the House 
ake note of my statement, I will suggest that you might permit honourable 
mbers to discuss the full breadth of Australian foreign policy. 
To assist them to do so, my Department has prepared information papers 
‘be placed on the table of the Parliamentary Library. Additional copies of 
papers are available for the personal use of members. 
This is my first speech to the House as Minister for External Affairs and 
ight reasonably be expected to disclose something of my own approach. 
hall try to do so but, in doing so, I would stress that I am not introducing 
change in the foreign policy of the Government. The foreign policy is 
t of the government not of a person. 
_ Foremost in my mind as I look at the world is the fact that today force 
; being used and, in such a world, in which the possession of power is the 
ain determinant of what happens, anyone engaged in foreign affairs must 
ecognise and study the facts of power and also recognise the reality of 
ower politics. We might like it otherwise but we cannot ignore the fact. 
_ The possibility of a nuclear holocaust still haunts the world. While we 
see the risk we can also evaluate the situation by saying that the very 
horror of a nuclear war is one factor that has tended hitherto to reduce the 
risk of its coming. In certain situations the possession of nuclear power has 
n a deterrent to action that might lead to another world war. 
_. At times during the past two years it has looked as though mankind 
light be creeping towards sanity on nuclear arms. The Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty and proposals for the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons—both of 
hich have the full support of the Australian Government—have received 
etback, however, firstly by the French insistence on developing and testing 
uclear weapon of their own and, secondly to a much graver extent, by the 
losion of a nuclear device by the Chinese communists. Some time may 
lapse before Communist China becomes a front-rank nuclear power, but the 
ause for concern is that China has repeatedly spoken and acted in a way 
t reveals an aggressive intention to try to dominate the life of other 
ions, a readiness to achieve her purposes by any means at her. command, 
“an unwillingness to contemplate peaceful relationships with other great 
ers except on her own terms. In the hands of such a nation, nuclear 
apons become more dangerous and the prospect of nuclear control of 
sarmament less hopeful. ; 
_ There are two other points to be made about nuclear power. Nuclear 
er in the hands of a few nations acting with responsibility can be a 
errent. The proliferation of nuclear power, by placing more fingers on 
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more triggers and by giving a new impulse to the demand for nuclear 
weapons either for the sake of national prestige or for national security, will 
greatly increase the risk that something will go wrong. To check these-impulses | 
towards proliferation we are likely to need, as well as an agreement against 
dissemination, a reasonable assurance that other nations, particularly the 
middle-sized powers, will not need to possess or develop nuclear weapons of 
their own in order to feel that they can defend themselves. This in turn 
throws us all back to the real core of the problem of world peace—the policies © 
of the great powers and their relationships with each other and the degree 
of our confidence that the two great nuclear powers—(the United States f 
and the Soviet Union)—will act with restraint. ; 
In my more hopeful moments, I am inclined to believe that the diplomatic | 
labours of the past fifteen years have shown some results in the easing of | 
tension between the group of countries centred on the Soviet Union and those 
centred on the Western Alliance. One also hopes that the social and economic | 
changes that have taken place within the Soviet Union and the countries. of | 
eastern Europe have themselves created influences making for peace. Although | 
the basic nature of the Soviet Union as a Communist power has not changed, | 
and although the facts of power rivalry remain, yet we can look back on | 
the fact that these two great groups of power have managed to live at peace | 
with each other in spite of many occasions of great tension, for a period of | 
twenty years and that, at the end of twenty years, they would appear to be 
further from a deliberate choice of war with each other than at any time - 
during the twenty years. If one were to think only of the risks of world war - 
as the result of either action by the Soviet Union or action by the United 
States of America, one could nurture some hope of peace and even believe © 
that it might still be possible for these two great powers to join together, 4 
perhaps not with a common ideal but with a common realism, to help keep<, 
the peace of the world. a 
Nuclear power, in the hands of a few nations, may yet remain a powerful | 
factor in preventing the outbreak of big wars or in stopping small wars from 


was purely local, it would be unrealistic to assume that any great power, 
either in its role as a peacé-keeper or being careful to maintain its own power, 
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"y it Let us test this by the case of South Vietnam. Chou En-lai has described 
the National Liberation Front as “the glorious standard bearer and illustrious 
leader of the South Vietnamese people in their struggle for national liber- 
“ation”. This description of the war in South Vietnam as “a struggle for 
‘national liberation” has to be read in the context of Chinese communist 
doctrine. In the exchange of open letters between Moscow and Peking, China’s 
view in support of warfare and armed struggle is clearly expressed. I quote 
from several texts: “Until the imperialist system and the exploiting classes 
Boe to an end, wars of one kind or another will always occur’; “War is the 
‘continuation of politics by other means”; “Marxists-Leninists never conceal 
‘their views. We whole-heartedly support every peoples’ revolutionary war”. 
Mi South Vietnam is part of a pattern. In Laos, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is an international agreement for the neutrality of Laos, Communist 
‘China describes the territory held by the Communist-controlled Pathet Lao 
as “the liberated area’. The clear inference is that the remainder has still 
to be liberated. Peking has recently served notice that Thailand is in danger 
‘of becoming the object of what might be called conquest by subversion. 
Chinese radio and news agencies are now publishing the programme of an 
organisation describing itself as the “Thailand Patriotic Front” which, from 
‘Peking, calls for the overthrow of what it calls the “fascist” Thai Govern- 
‘ment. Radio Hanoi is also broadcasting the same material. 

_ What is happening in South Vietnam is not a local rebellion caused by 


| 
hae 


internal discontent but the application of the methods and doctrines of Com- — 


‘munist guerrilla warfare first evolved in China and then successfully used in 
North Vietnam. The Peking and Hanoi regimes have both come to power 
through guerrilla warfare and both share the Asian communist doctrine 
‘evolved by the Chinese. The practical application in neighbouring areas is 
‘clear. Neither Peking nor Hanoi has yet had to commit large-scale conven- 
‘tional forces in South Vietnam for external aggression. A dissident com- 
wunist-controlled movement was created for guerrilla warfare against the 
stablished social order and government. Lines of communication and support 
rom outside were organised. Given the natural elements of instability in 
many of the newly established countries of the region, and their social, ethnic 
nd communal problems, there are understandable opportunities for such 
tactics. 

a - It is nearly three years since the International Control Commission in 
Vietnam condemned the violation by North Vietnam of the 1954 Geneva 
‘Agreements by the despatch of arms and men from the North and the incite- 
‘ment and encouragement of hostilities in the South. The rate of infiltration 
‘from North to South increased until in 1964 it is estimated that 10,000 Viet 
‘Cong terrorists trained and armed by the North, were sent to the South. I 
draw the attention of members to the document recently distributed to the 
‘United Nations by the United States describing the extent of this new form 
of international aggression. Copies are available in the Parliamentary Library. 
‘We have considerable information of the same character from Australian 
‘sources. ; 
ie At any one time the Viet Cong maintains a hard core of guerrillas in 
military formation of some 30 to 40 thousand and they are supported by an 
irregular force of another 80 thousand. This total force of something over 
100 thousand has established itself through methods of coercion and terrorism 
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in large parts of the South Vietnamese countryside. In some areas it has been 
able to introduce its own system of administrative control. This it has done, 
not by the attraction of some programme of economic and social reform but 
by. the exercise of power through terror. The Viet Cong maintain their control 
as a determined minority relying on fear, despair, war-weariness and the 
political disintegration of their opponents. iq 
_ Are these the circumstances in which the Asian communist powers having 
taken such steps to advance their policies, all other powers who are opposed 
to such policies, should look the other way and do nothing? | 
What the United States has chosen to do in South Vietnam appears to 

the Australian Government as the recognition and acceptance of the great 
responsibilities which their own greatness has laid on them. : 
We are told from time to time that, while external aid can help, it is fo: "| 

the people of South Vietnam themselves to establish a political regime which 
will withstand internal subversion. We must remember, however, that the 
South Vietnamese are not dealing simply with a situation of local unrest, but 
with a large-scale campaign of assassination and terrorism directed from 
outside. It would be a dangerous thing to argue that, because subversive 
elements inspired from outside have achieved some success in creating in- 
stability within a country, these elements thereby earn the right to become 
the government of that country. In South Vietnam one may ask what future’) 
security, freedom and religious tolerance there would be for the millions of | 
people who have committed themselves to resistance against communism. 
_ It is also unrealistic to claim that if only the influence of the great powers | 
were removed there would be a sudden and blissful peace in South Vietnam. 
To whom would withdrawal leave the land? Not to the local population. 
There is a campaign in Australia at the present time among a section of our 
population that might be summed up in the words sometimes chalked on walls 
abroad: “Yankee, go home”. Let those who are approached to support this 
campaign ask themselves what the phrase means. It means simply that the 
North Vietnamese and the Chinese are the only foreigners to be allowed in 
South Vietnam and therefore this is a campaign which, in its results, would 
favour Asian communism. This was seldom heard of when Asian communism 
was making gains; it has grown in strength when Asian communism is being 
checked. 4 


In the circumstances that now exist, the United States could not withdraw 
from South Vietnam without abandoning the responsibilities that belong to 
power or the principles they are trying to uphold. The United States could 
not withdraw without necessarily considering the world-wide impact of such 
a withdrawal on the broader strategies of world politics. “i 

If the United States did withdraw, the same conflict would be renewed 
somewhere else. Within a brief period the struggle now taking place in South 
Vietnam would be shifted to Thailand. If there was abandonment of Thailand, 
it would shift to Malaysia—to Indonesia, to Burma, to India and further. 
Nothing would be ended and no stability would be achieved by yielding in 
South Vietnam. ; a 

It is not a valid policy to call for negotiation unless there is a clear idea 
what is to be the outcome of negotiation. If negotiation is simply to mean 
an end of resistance to aggression and the success of aggression then a plainer 
word for it would be defeat for those resisting Asian communism. iM 
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is ‘Fortunately we pave the declaration of President Johnson who on 17th 
b pery! set out the United States position on Vietnam in the following 
ords: 


ee Our purpose, our objective there is clear. That purpose and that 

- objective is to join in the defence and protection of the freedom of a 
_. brave people who are under an attack that is controlled and that is 
directed from outside their country. We have no ambition there for 
ourselves. We seek no dominion. We seek no conquest. We seek no 
wider war. But we must all understand that we will persist in the 
_ defence of freedom, and our continuing actions will be those which are 
R justified and those that are made necessary by the continuing aggres- 
sion of others. These actions will be measured and fitting and adequate. 
- Our stamina and the stamina of the American people is equal to the 
mw task. 


Australia’s own analysis of the situation has brought us to the belief 
_ the United States action is necessary for the defeat of aggression against 
an peoples and is also an essential step towards the building in Asia of 
conditions of peace and progress. We also believe that in their resistance 


It is asserted by communists that the United States and her allies by 
ting thus are creating the risk of a wider war. But the alternative would be 
Ow the systematic mounting of campaigns of guerilla warfare and ter- 


Asia. In other words, tHe aaaet powers would be free to conduct 
ia war on an advancing front of subversive and guerrilla activity. 


rers involved are being explored in order i elect whether there are 
eal prospects for negotiation. We should be clear about the position as it 
w stands. Hanoi and the National Liberation Front for South Vietnam will 
egotiate on certain conditions. Those conditions include the prior withdrawal 
S United States forces from South Vietnam. Their policy, supported by 
lina, is to remove the United States from the area. A study of Hanoi and 
National Liberation Front documentation also makes it clear that what 
y are seeking is the replacement of the present government in Saigon, not 
n by a coalition or neutralist government, but by a government which is 
munist led and controlled. Such a government would be the instrument 
the Hanoi regime, the National Liberation Front itself having been created 
r the North Vietnam Communist Party. : é ty 

- There clearly would have to be a considerable change in this ae 
fore there could be formal negotiations at a conference table. For the 
ment. the Government believes that the best course lies in the ore 
id assessment of the positions of the parties in order to establish whether 
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a basis of political understanding can be reached. We would of course be — 
favourable to negotiation in the right circumstances and we would hope as — 
fervently as anyone that a time and lasting peace might be established. F 
In the examination of the situation in South Vietnam I trust that I have © 
shown clearly to honourable members the approach of the Government to 
the basic fact of a world power struggle and the immediacy of the danger in © 
Asia. That is a danger not only to one country of Asia but to many countries 
of Asia and to countries outside the region. h 
A second immediately important topic on which I should declare ‘veel 
is the relationship of Australia to Asia. What happens in Asia can have such | 
immediate effects on what happens to Australia that perhaps we ce 


see events in Asia through too narrow a loophole. 
One point that I stressed repeatedly in conversations during my recent © 
tour to several capitals of Europe and North America was that the power > 
situation in Asia cannot be separated from the major problems of the power | 
situation in the whole world. What is happening in Asia today cannot be © 
regarded as a series of isolated incidents which can be settled as local affairs © 
in the expectation, firstly, that after settlement they will remain unaffected | 
by the power struggle and secondly that when they are settled they need 5 
not occupy the attention of other powers any longer. The struggle for peace © 
today is a global struggle. The resistance to aggression is a world-wide resist- _ 
ance. The emergence of China and the policies of China affect the whole of | 
world politics. What is happening in Asia today will perhaps prove more | 
fateful for mankind than anything that has happened since the last World 
War. The corollary of course is that any contribution ‘to peace in Asia is ag 
contribution to the peace of the world. i 
We Australians are perhaps inclined at times to think of South-East Asia | 
as a frontier where a potential enemy can be held. Let us also constantly | 
remind ourselves that we have a wider and more far-reaching interest in the | 
region than that. We have positive and constructive aims and not merely a | 
defensive interest in Asia. | 
We want to see an Asia in which the free nations of that continent, | 
whether newly independent or long-established, will be able to develop their 
own way of life in a state of security from aggression. We want to see any 
Asia in which there will be social and economic opportunity and where, as 
a result of the fuller use of the natural resources of the region, the standardall 
of living of its people will steadily rise and their opportunities and capacity 
to build a new life will grow. We want to see an Asia with which we our- 
selves can live in friendship and peace and with whom we can work tom 
mutual benefit, respecting the qualities of each other. 
To achieve these hopes the countries of Asia must be free of the domi- 
nation of any single great power; there must be freedom of exchange and 
commercial intercourse between them and the rest of the world; and ther 
must be an increased and a more helpful association between the countries | 
of Asia and the peoples and nations of other continents. The participation of 
countries outside Asia in its affairs is essential firstly to give to the smaller 
countries of Asia security against the aggression that is rising within Asia” 
itself, and secondly in order to bring the financial, technological and social | 
and economic assistance that is needed for the development of Asian ee 
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and the creating of opportunity for its people to improve their own lot 
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i ae Situated near Asia, Australia lives with a number of neighbouring States 
which, for historical and economic reasons, have political and social systems 
vastly different from our own. We do not criticise or attempt to change systems 
freely chosen by other peoples. What we are concerned with is to achieve an 
international climate in which threats against and pressures against other 
t States and peoples are removed, whether these threats arise from aggressive 
nationalism or aggressive communism or perhaps a mixture of the two. 

_ Within that climate, and behind the shelter provided by regional security 

_ arrangements, the countries of South and South East Asia wish to pursue their 
_ objectives of social and economic progress. This is the purpose of the Colombo 
Plan and other programmes of international aid to which the Australian 
-Government contributes. The aim is not simply security for its own sake but 
development for the good of peoples. 
___ Our involvement in the situation created by Indonesian “confrontation” 
of Malaysia is giving Australia at the present moment one of the most dif- 
ficult tests of our resolution and our diplomacy. On the one hand we wish to 
ive in harmonious relationships with Indonesia, we accept the fact that 
Indonesia has been established and we would like to see the growth and the 
integration of Indonesia and we have hoped to be able to co-operate as a 
eighbour in measures for its social and economic progress. In this country 
great natural resources we saw an opportunity for its own people to build 
eir own life. There is basic goodwill towards Indonesia. 

Unfortunately, Indonesia has embarked on policies which we are bound 
to oppose. To our regret, over the past six months Indonesian military “con- 
frontation” of Malaysia has assumed new and more serious forms. Along the 
border between Malaysia and Indonesian Borneo there has been a sub- 
stantial build-up of the Indonesian armed forces. Moreover, Malaya and 
Singapore itself have been subjected to a long series of attempted infiltration, 
botage and subversion. 

That the situation has been held as well as it has is the result of the 
terrent effect of the defensive measures taken to build up Malaysian, 
British and other Commonwealth forces in Borneo and of the striking success 
the security forces in Malaysia in coping with infiltrators and saboteurs. 
alaysia has shown a remarkable degree of self restraint and maturity in 
Jealing with these provocations. 


: Indonesia’s declared and active hostility to Malaysia imposes an additional 


Strain on an area already subject to the threats of communist subversion and 
tervention. It is not only forcing Malaysia to increase its defence expendi- 
ure at the expense of its development but it is adding to the burdens of 
he impoverished and neglected Indonesian economy. This situation could be 
“ased very rapidly provided only that Indonesia accepted the existence of 
‘Malaysia and ceased to conduct military operations against it. 

i We have noted that, in withdrawing from the United Nations, the 
Indonesian Government declared that it still upheld the principles of inter- 
national co-operation as enshrined in the United Nations Charter. We, for 
yur part, consider that all States which have become members of the United 
Jations have made a solemn declaration accepting the obligations imposed by 
he Charter and that a State, even though it no longer regards itself as a 
1ember of the organization, nevertheless remains bound to observe the 


inciples upon which the Charter is based. 
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We have said on many occasions, and I repeat it again this evening, that 
it remains a primary objective of Australian policy to seek with Indonesia a_ 
relationship based on understanding and respect. Hence, while leaving © 
Indonesia in no doubt of Australia’s determination to assist Malaysia to 
defend herself against armed attack and subversion, we continue to demon-— 
strate our willingness to search for the basis of an enduring peaceful relation- 
ship with Indonesia. In this spirit, the Government is continuing a limited — 
programme of aid to Indonesia, details of which are available to honourable ~ 
members in statements tabled in the Library. This aid has been.and will be 
kept under close review and the decision to proceed with it has been mae : 
after the most careful consideration of all the relevant factors. 

A new element in the situation created by Indonesia’s “confrontation” 
of Malaysia, has been created by some evidence of increasing contacts be- 
tween the Indonesians and the Chinese communists. It is as yet difficult to” 
determine the significance of these contacts, but they are a further reminder © 
that, in all our thinking about Asia, we have to consider quite starkly the 
growing power of Communist China. 

Some people are disposed to argue that we should facilitate the rep-_ 
resentation of Communist China in the United Nations. Certainly our long 
term objective must .be the achievement of stable political relationships: 
amongst all countries of the world. So long however as the Peking regime? 
continues to threaten the Chinese Nationalist Government and the people” 
of Formosa, to promote the export of revolution abroad and to construct 
nuclear weapons to back these policies contrary to the overwhelming voice of 
world opinion, one can hardly expect this regime to help solve any of the 
major problems facing the United Nations. 

This brings me to my third topic—the future of the United Nations. AW 
information paper covering some aspects of the present problems confronting 
the United Nations will be found amongst the material available in the 
Library. Behind the recent inability of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to proceed with its business was a difference of opinion regardin 
the peace-keeping functions of the United Nations and the role to be playe 
by each of the two great blocs of power in maintaining the peace. It will 
not be finally solved except as part of the general problem of mein, 
between the great powers. , 

As honourable members are aware, the General Assembly was unable to 
proceed with its business and has adjourned after appointing a special com 
mittee to examine questions of United Nations finance and the peace-keepin 
functions of the organisation and after expressing the hope that the gre 
powers themselves would get together and reach an understanding on the 
same issues. I should like to make some observations about this situation. 
The failure of the General Assembly to proceed with its business does n yt 
necessarily mean a breakdown of the United Nations. The United Natio: 
has many organs which are still functioning. For our part Australia giv 
unqualified support to the United Nations and will use our best endeavour 
in co-operation with other members to find a way out of the ccna 
of the General Assembly. 

At the same time two things need to be said quite plainly about th 
experience in the General Assembly this year. One is that the Geneei 
Assembly is not able to function at present as it was intended to function 
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s the great forum of the world in which the conscience of the 
as expression and help to establish a body of principle by which the 
ercise of power might be restrained. Some of the reasons for that are not 
to seek. Many of the members of the General Assembly—and I particularize 
° single member—have not lived up to their opportunities and their obli- 
ions under the Charter. They themselves have decided matters without 
ard to established principles of international conduct and without trying 
= a is a consistent guide a body of principle which will apply to great 
is The other observation is that at the present time the General Assembly, 
d indeed the Security Council, cannot be relied upon as a significant and 
; ( = means of keeping the peace of the world. Would any small country 
in danger of invasion or acts of agsression against Its sovereignty and its 
ritory be warranted in having full confidence that the United Nations 
uld protect it? We have to see as a matter of reality this absence of any 
ternational means of bringing security to the smaller nations or even to 
middle-sized nations. It is the background to the situation in which such 
ace as we have is kept by one or other of the great powers and it is also 
e continuing challenge to all nations to work more purposefully at the 
blems of peace-keeping. 
: As a practical illustration of what I have been saying, may I remark 
In South and South East Asia, it is American armed strength which is 
e reality behind which the countries in that area have retained their liberty 
shoose their own courses. To this same end, the Australian Government 
so warmly welcomes the recent practical manifestations of Britain’s con- 
luing determination to fulfil her obligations to Malaysia and Asia. 
Having spoken of power situations, I would talk of a fourth aspect of 
y own view on world affairs. Power is not enough. In a world of power, 
ce is only maintained on a precarious balance and it is plain that recourse 
ower as a means of security is in essence a readiness to have recourse to 
. There will never be full security for anyone unless and until the exercise 
ower is made subject to agreed principles of international conduct and, 
‘world of national states, that means that the possessors of power restrict 
their own pledges their own use of power. 
I should like to develop this theme with particular application to 
istralian policies. As a small nation in a time of power contest we have to 
ose. For us, neutralism is not a practical choice. We Australians must 
se our side because in the immediate future we are determined to ensure 
defence and the survival of our country and we want to preserve our 
t and our capacity to apply our own faith and ideals regarding human 
ety in Australia. We must also choose our side because ultimately Australia 
an survive and grow and become a better country in all senses of the term 
Only in a world in which the exercise of power has been subordinated to 
inciple. It is deep in our faith for mankind and vital to our own existence 
at there should be a world in which sovereign independence is recognised; 
where territorial integrity is respected; where force and the threat of force 
re not used to compel nations to act against their own interest or against 
own free choice; where settlement is by negotiation and the small as 
as the great are protected in negotiation because it is conducted accord- 
to these principles and, if negotiation fails, there will still be recourse to 
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orderly and peaceful processes of settlement; a world where the pledged 
word is kept through the sanctity of treaties; where international law is built” 
up both in its substance and its authority by the consistency of the ates 
of nations, by the sanctity of treaties and by invariable recourse to these — 
international institutions to whom the application of these laws and rules of 
conduct has been entrusted; where aggression is identified by actions contrary 
to these standards of conduct. 
In choosing sides we serve these ideas. Let us ask ourselves bluntly, whe » 
we are choosing sides and deciding whom we will support, which of the great 
powers, on the past record and their known doctrines, will take this line. We 
stand firmly with Britain and the United States of America, not only because © 
in the short term we believe them to be military allies with resolution and — 
capacity but, more than that, because we believe that they are nations who 
honour these principles and try to serve them. , 
It is not enough to say that we believe in these principles—broadly the 
principles of the United Nations. We also have to give solid and constant" 
backing to those powers who will work to put these principles into effect. 
What we are supporting is not only a military alliance but, more importantly, 
certain principles and standards of conduct in international affairs. That must 
be the final touchstone of our policy in respect of our allies, and it must guide > 
our own contributions to discussions on the policies which will continue to 
command our support. We have to make judgments from time to time on 
what is right as well as on what will keep us safe. It seems likely that the” 
world will become more and more unsafe for us in the coming years. In™ 
such case it will help us to see our course more clearly if we try to see not i 
only the risks but the opportunities—not only the threats we may have to 
meet but also the constant need to' advance our own belief in the right 
standards of international conduct. : 
Personally I believe that today Australia faces the dual challenge of ite 
own survival and the maintenance of those standards of civilised conduct 
and those basic values of civilisation which have been so laboriously estab- 
lished by past ages of mankind and which in international dealings today 
are so often in the discard. I also believe that the measures we are taking for 
our survival and for the support of those values are inseparably linked. Both | 
considerations have helped us to choose our side in the current contest and 
have made us determined in support of it. 
Let us all see that we have not only chosen our side but have ala” : 
dedicated ourselves to a cause. Surely at the heart of any realistic foreign 
policy for Australia must be the aim of trying to promote the unity and the 
resolution of all those forces that will work in the same direction. This must 
be not merely a policy of resisting those who threaten us but, more positively, 
one of helping friends—a policy not only of saying that our ideas are better 
than those of our opponents but one of proving that our ideas will work. - 
This has a particular application to Asia. Among our near neighbours in 
Asia are many nations, both great and small, in a less fortunate position than 
we are but who are trying, just as we are, to advance the welfare of their | 
own peoples in freedom from external threats. Their will to resist has been 
under assaults that we have never known. Their conditions of life are. 
not yet such that they can have as high a confidence about the future as e 
have. Fear and physical want, the lack of means or opportunity to develop 
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leir national resources, political uncertainty and communal divisions 
eset them. Surely in all we do we must see the need to strengthen | 
ill, to assist them to realise their plans and hopes, and to join with 

ri hich are basic to their life as to our. 
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‘Surely we are to test any other policies that may be advocated by asking 
her they also serve that purpose. Or do those other policies only hoist 
s to these peoples that they cannot count on understanding, let alone 
) or sympathy, from us, but had better give in and let the communist 
erialists have their way? 
As a last word I return to the nature of the interest that links us and 

on-Asian countries to Asia. As an Australian I do not want to look 
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House is sitting. Aree Ay: pe 
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JOHN R. MATHESON 


0 Sa : A Sac’, Chairman. | 


_ (Note,—This Report was concurred in by the House on Thursda 
June 17, 1965.) “se eh gee mes | 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS ~ 


THURSDAY, June 17, 1965 
| | (3) 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.50 p.m. this day, 


a Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Bélanger, Brewin, Brown, 
achman, Douglas, Forest, Gelber, Haidasz, Klein, Lachance, MacEwan, 


a In attendance: The Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
\ffairs, and Acting Prime Minister. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of 


Minister of New Zealand, tabled on June 10, be printed as appendices to 
day’s record. Carried on division. (Note,—The Committee later this sitting 
igreed to print these statements as Appendices “D” and “E” in previous issue, 
ze Issue No. E): 
_ The Minister made a statement on the problems of disarmament, and 
abled two resolutions of the Disarmament Commission which were ordered 
rinted as appendices to the record of this sitting. (See Appendices “F” 
id 2 Sees | ‘ 
At 4.20 p.m., the Committee recessed for five minutes and the Minister 
ired. 

The Committee resumed and the Minister continued with his statement. 
At 4.35 p.m., the Minister retired again, to attend to urgent business. 


During the absence of the Minister, Mr. Brewin proposed, seconded by 
Mr. Walker, that the House be requested to again refer to this Committee the 
matters of hate literature and genocide and that the relevant Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence of last session be also referred to this Committee. 
After discussion, it was agreed to defer consideration of this motion. 

a ‘The Minister returned and completed his statement on disarmament and 
was examined thereon. 


- By leave, Mr. Brewin withdrew his original motion. 
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Mr. Brewin then put on record the yattaaee notice of anation to cons 
sideration at the next sitting: “that this Committee seek from the House 
order that this Committee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable 
it to further study the problems of hate literature and genocide referred by 
the House at the last session to this Committee; to make poco e 
thereon, and that the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of th 
External Affairs Committee, 1964-65, on these matters, be referred to this 
nes . 


a 


The examination of the Minister still continuing, at) op) p.m., the Co m- 
mittee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


_M. Slack, 
Committee Officer. 
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EVIDENCE 
ay 
Be 4 THURSDAY, June 17, 1965 | a 
(3:43 p.m.) oe 
iting CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Konantz and gentlemen, I see a quorum. Mr. ne 
ber ee 
es 


i Mr, GELBER: I understand the statement by the Minister of External 
airs of Australia and the statement by the Prime Minister of New Zea- ee 


n ide by the Minister of External Affairs for Australia of March 23, 1965, ae 
and to the statement made by the Prime Minister of New Zealand dated of 


® 
Mr. DeacHMaN: I second the motion. “es 
. The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed? 
_ Mr. Nucent: Where were these statements made? ee Bay 
“The CHAIRMAN: These documents were tabled to be included in the i 
rd as_part of the evidence of Mr. Martin at the last sittings of the com- 
ittee. They were to be put in the record but they were not in fact. So this 
ion by Mr.Gelber is being made in order that they be included in the 
record today. 
e “Mr. NuceEnt: Personally I do not like the practice. I think the only state- 
ents in the record should be statements made by people who can be cross- 
ramined; and if there are statements which are made elsewhere, then the 
y proper way to handle them is to have them tabled or attached as 
endices. I think the record should consist only of statements made before 
e committee. I do not think these other statements should be part of the 
record. — 
“Mr. DEacHMAN: When we were here last week I believe the hon. Mem- 
was not among those present. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is correct. 
~ Mr. Deacuman: I understood that these two documents had been put on 
‘record. I discussed it with other members of the committee afterwards, 
mcerning what was to be in the record, and it was our understanding at 
t time that these were in the record. I think what we are doing here 
ooking at differences of opinion as to what ought to be in the record. I 
ought we were in unanimous agreement. 
- The CHarrman: It was my understanding at the last meeting that they 
were to be included as appendices to our record. I only discovered today that 
ese two documents were not filed. Is it agreed? 
Mr. Nucent: I would like to comment on Mr. Deachman’s remarks. I 
e that I was not here last week. The reason was that somehow I did not 
a notice of the meeting. But I think he cannot be right. Mr. Gelber’s 
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: j 
motion would not be necessary if Mr. Deachman were right. If these doce 
ments were filed only, and if that was done last week, then no further actions / 
would be required. % 

The CuHairMan: Is it agreed that they be appended? All those in favour? ; 


Those opposed? 
Motion agreed to. 


We have with us the Secretary of State for External Affairs who will 
continue with his presentation today. Mr. Martin is dealing with another 4 
aspect of foreign policy. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, do I understand that ~ 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs will go on with some of the other © 
subjects that he mentioned? ; 

Hon. Paul Martin (Secretary of State for External Affairs): That is” 
right. { 

Mr. Brewin: And you are hoping at a later date to refer to the statement. 
on Viet Nam. Is that correct? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are still under Item I. Nothing has been closed. Is§ 
that agreed? Mr. Martin? ' 


Mr. NESBITT: Was it not clear? It was my impression last week that ity 
had been agreed at the last meeting that Mr. Martin would discuss Viet Nam. | | 
We spent some considerable time asking questions about it. Today we were to | 
discuss disarmament, and the area of peacekeeping by the United Nations; © 
and at the next meeting the minister would deal with any other questions | 
not covered, and that each subject would come up at the final meeting in order — 
to give us all a chance to deal with them. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that was the concensus of the meeting. Now, Mr. 
Martin. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, as I indicated last week when 
we met at the first meeting, I said that I would like to amplify my statement 
on the situation in Viet Nam and then perhaps to follow it with a stateme 


on disarmament; and then I would deal with the situation in the United. 
Nations, in this order. a) 


The United Nations Disarmament Commission of 114 nations finished its 
deliberations yesterday. There were two resolutions put forward by a group 
of non-aligned nations. The first resolution called for the convening of a 


world disarmament conference of all countries. This would include the Gov-. 
ernment of Mainland China. 


bodies. I propose to table these two resolutions both of which were supported 
by Canada. “ 
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There was a story in the papers last Friday that Canada had opposed 
e resolution calling for a world disarmament conference to which all coun- 
ries would be invited. This was an error but it was reported in some Canadian 
papers. There was a correction made, I believe, by the Canadian Press. 
In any event Canada was not among those countries which had opposed 
ne calling of a world disarmament conference. 
. The resolution of the disarmament commission calls upon all members of 
e General Assembly to become parties to the treaty banning nuclear weapon 
tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water, and to abide by its 
spirit and provisions. 
It also recommends that the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee 
should: 

(a) reconvene as early as possible to resume as a matter of urgency 
its efforts to develop a treaty on general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control, and to consider all proposals 
for measures to relax international tension and halt and reverse 
the arms race, including those submitted to the Disarmament 

Me) Commission at its present session; 

consider as a matter of priority the question of extending the scope 
of the partial test-ban treaty to cover underground tests; 

-also accord special priority to the consideration of the question of 
a treaty or convention to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons giving close attention to the various suggestions that 
agreement could be facilitated by adopting a program of certain 
related measures; 

keep in mind the principle of converting to programs of economic 
and social development of the developing countries a substantial 
part of the resources gradually released by the reduction of military 
expenditures; and then, finally the request is made that the Eigh- 
teen-Nation Disarmament Committee should report to the Dis- 
armament Commission and to the General Assembly during its 
twentieth session on the progress made in respect of the above 
i recommendations. 


» (3:53 p.m.) 

' I should point out that the Soviet Union abstained on the resolution 
which I have just referred, namely the resolution that provided for the 
ection that should be pursued in future disarmament deliberations. I hope 
t the position taken by the Soviet Union will not mean that it will be 
cult to persuade the Soviet Union of the desirability of an early resump- 
n of the discussions on disarmament in the eighteen-Nation committee 
hich has been meeting in Geneva, and whose sessions came to an end last 


ntlemen, that the two resolutions which have been filed by the Secretary 
f State for External Affairs be appended to today’s Minutes of Proceedings 
d Evidence? 

_ Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Martin. Is it agreed, Mrs. Konantz and 
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The CHairMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Martin; would you carry on. . 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I mentioned in the House the other day in 
answer to a question, that Canada had drafted a non-dissemination agree-— 
ment. This was in reply to a question on whether or not we had been cone 
sulted by the British Government with regard to an announcement that | 
_that government had circulated for private discussions among a number 
| of states a draft treaty on dissemination, I said that was the case and that we 
ourselves had drafted a treaty, which we have been discussing with a number 
of countries. Of course, it is impossible at this stage to make public this 
treaty because it is in a stage of exploratory consultation with certain powers. 
I might say when the Prime Minister of India was here the other day 

we gave him a draft of this non-dissemination agreement for the consider- 
ation of his government. We have had consultations with the Government of 
India on this subject over a period of time. I myself had some discussions | 
about this with Swaran Singh, the Foreign Minister of India, last December . 
in New York. Because of the vital interest of India in this problem we are 
happy to have them as one of the countries with which we wish to have this 
preliminary stage of discussion and exploratory examination. This non-dis- 
semination agreement currently is being discussed informally through diplo-| 
matic channels, first of all with our other three partners in what is called | 
the Western Four, Britain, the United States and Italy, and then with an” 
increasing number of other interested countries. a ie 
i The Canadian Government has held the view for some time that prog- 
ress in solving the problem of disarmament or in solving the problem of | 
how to halt the spread of nuclear weapons would be facilitated if those 
directly involved in the disarmament negotiations were to advance an 
example of the sort of non-dissemination treaty they would be ready to 
negotiate. I must say that the formulation of initiatives on the western side 
has been impeded somewhat by the Soviet contention about the incompati- 
bility of a non-dissemination agreement and possible further modifications — 
in the nuclear arrangements of the Atlantic Alliance. Of course, it was not 
that anyone in the West considered the Soviet allegations had any founda- 
tion in fact; rather, there seemed little to be gained if all that happened 
whenever Western countries mentioned non-dissemination was that we were 
confronted with a repetition from the Soviet Union of charges about the 
Federal Republic of Germany seeking to gain access to nuclear weapons. 
However, meanwhile, the non-nuclear powers, for their part, have begun 
to make known their increasing reluctance on the grounds of national 
security and equity to contemplate unconditionally renouncing the possibility 
of some day having an independent military nuclear capability. 
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stance, which are confronted with the fact that China, the Chinese People’s 


epublic, has detonated two nuclear bombs. The psychological effect of this, By 


f course, must be very great in Asia, where the first two nuclear bombs . 
ere dropped at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. se 
- The Canadian Government welcomed the statement made by the Prime ay 
inister of India on at least three occasions in Ottawa when he was here ee 
during his notable visit reaffirming that the policy of the Government of Sg 
India was not to make any nuclear weapons; that it was engaged in nuclear ie 


ctivity for peaceful purposes only. This is, of course, also the basic position 
f the Canadian Government. 
_ As late as last November it had been my hope that the non-nuclear states 
ight have been prepared to regard the situation which now confronts them | 
id us a little differently. It has become clear that the present nuclear powers | 
have no intention of allowing their nuclear weapons programmes to contribute | 
_to the creation of further independent nuclear capabilities, of additional loci | 
of military nuclear power which at best would serve only to complicate the ; 4 
rategic picture and at worst would render the deterrent equilibrium un- | 
able. Since the Cuba crisis brought home to all the world the extreme danger *4 
volved in any attempt by a great power to alter the strategic balance in a Me 
_ radical manner, I think a distinctly new phase in relations between the West ; 
und the Soviet Union began. © ay 
e@ (4: 03 p.m.) xe 
I would hope, notwithstanding the dangers and the centres of conflict wate 
hich exist that it might be possible to agree that the relations between the as 
oviet Union and the West continue to justify the view that, at least since ne 
uba, a detente of an easing in relations has taken place. I think it is most rst 
nportant for the peace of the world that this should be the case. 
~ T think we all felt that the signing of a partial test ban treaty, the achieve- 
ent of other limited agreements concerning the non-orbiting of nuclear 
eapons of mass destruction, and the reduction in the planned rate of expan- 
on of production of fissionable materials for weapons purposes, were factors 
ch made for progress in this improved relationship between East and West, 
withstanding the fact that there has been no settlement of the major politi- 
problems that divide East and West—such as those resulting from a divided 
Berlin and a divided Germany. 
These measures of restraint were undertaken in so far as their practical 
lication was concerned by the states with a military nuclear capability 
ther than by the generality of states. This is something which I think we 
ave to underline. The initiative for the partial nuclear test ban treaty was 
ken by the nuclear powers. It was adhered to by over 100 states, including 
ur own, which have thus agreed not to engage in nuclear tests in three envir- 
ments. These circumstances suggest to us that the non-nuclear states for 
eir part might now be prepared to make some concerted movement, in the 
direction of the generally desired aim of limiting the spread of independent 
clear capabilities, to give proof of their awareness of their Tesponsi Die ss 
_ Thad in mind that the countries with a nuclear capacity but not engaged in 
€ weapons programme—and this would include Canada—might give a 
eaning to and strengthen the formula provided for in the Irish resolution of 
61 by pledging themselves not to initiate such a programme. You will 
f 


ap 


— 
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remember that the Irish resolution was passed in 1961. It was introduced by — 
the government of Ireland on the 20th of December 1960 and supported by 
Canada. The operative part of the resolution calls upon all states, and particu- 
larly upon the states presently possessing nuclear weapons, to use their best 
endeavours to secure the conclusion of an international agreement containing 
provisions under which the nuclear states would undertake to refrain from 
relinquishing nuclear weapons and from transmitting the information necessary © 
is for their manufacture, to states not possessing such weapons, the proposed — 
agreement would also contain provisions under which states not possessing 
nuclear weapons would undertake not to manufacture or otherwise acquire 
control of such weapons. 
We had in mind that the nations within this category—that is the nations. 
with nuclear capacity but not engaged in a weapons programme—could agree ~ 
among themselves not to manufacture or otherwise acquire control of nuclear” 
weapons. In turn, such action might have encouraged the military nuclear » : 
powers to overcome their hesitation in committing to paper, in a full non-— 
dissemination treaty, that tacit understanding which has governed their rela-_ 
Bee for the last while that they will not hand over the undivided control of 
nuclear weapons to states which do not possess them already. 


eee | 


Mr. Nesspitt: What is the Minister quoting when he says “the undivided 
control’. | 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I was not quoting; this was my own Seton | 


The situation, as I see it now, has changed somewhat, at least in so far 
as some countries and some regions of the world are concerned. The re- | 
luctance of non-nuclear states does add a complicating factor to the formu 
lation of an effective non-dissemination proposal, but not I think one that i 
inhibitive. It does serve to remind us all that it really is the non-nuclear | 
countries which are giving something up for the future if they enter into a 
non-dissemination agreement and that accordingly they will, and indeed 
must, have an important role in the negotiation of a treaty to that end. It i 
their adherence which, from a practical point of view, would be the most Pe 
significant aspect of a non-dissemination treaty. In short the substance of 
the matter is such that it is not the nuclear powers alone who will need to 
play a major part in the formulation of a treaty or in the choice of various 
measures which a treaty might contain. 


It is only realistic to expect, if we are going to ask such non- nuclear 
states as India and other countries in other regions of the world to forgo. 
the making of nuclear weapons and to confine their nuclear capacity to peace- 
ful purposes, that we should take into account their security problems when 


they are confronted in their regions with countries which have a nuclear 
weapons capacity. 


@e (4:13 p.m.) 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I wonder if I could ask for five minutes? 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will adjourn for five minutes. 
Recess. 


After recess. | mee’ 7 
The CHAIRMAN: Will the meeting come to order, please. 
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Mr. INCaeen (Essex East): I am sorry that I asked for this adjournment ; 
ut it was a matter of some importance that I had to deal with. The draft ofa 
on-dissemination treaty, which we are now discussing through diplomatic 
hannels with a limited number of countries, of course, has been drawn up 
s a stimulant to friendly discussion. We are now receiving reactions and 
here is general interest. In addition to meeting what we might regard as’! 
the requirements of those nations with whom we have allied interests, our | 
draft has been conceived as going some way toward meeting the needs of the] | 
“non-aligned and neutral nations within whose ranks the spread of nuclear)! 
weapons is the more likely to take place in the next decade. 3 


Now, our draft treaty is a very preliminary one, There are great prob- 
sms involved in trying to work out. some of the processes that are required 
this kind of a treaty is to receive the acceptance of countries both non- 
uclear and nuclear. Our draft is also being discussed with the disarmament 
xperts of those governments which have’ allied interests with us. However, 
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ts = (2). The extension of the International Atomic fnetey Agency safeguards 
) the entirety of the non-military atomic programs of all signatories, nuclear 
and non-nuclear alike, the International Atomic Energy Agency Statute 
ek sing the only multilaterally agreed instrument which provides a means of 
ifying that nuclear materials and equipment are not being diverted to 
itary purposes. 


(3). A collective security guarantee in accordance with which the nuclear 
wers would come to the assistance of unaligned and neutral non-nuclear 
ates in the event that they are subject to nuclear attack. 


(4). A complaint instrument or mechanism which, together with safe- 
ards as provided for as I have already indicated in (2), would provide a 
ans of verifying compliance with the commitments made under a non- 
semination agreement based on the Irish resolution, especially with regard 
the ban on relinquishing control of nuclear weapons to non-nuclear states. 
(5). Provisions for implementation or continuation of the treaty only in 
- event of a sufficient degree of universality of adherence. 

i ‘Finally, sanctions would be required to dissuade states from ceasing to 
omply with their undertakings. A limited duration for the treaty would be 
led for the purpose being notably to encourage the nuclear states to make 
angible progress towards nuclear disarmament within that period lest the 
a0n-nuclear states change their minds. 

- The committee will understand that these are general principles; they 
e capable of revision. They are put forward with supporting material in 
he draft treaty, which it is not possible at this stage to discuss publicly. 
\ ese are some of the features that we have been thinking about. I am sure 
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from what we have seen thus far that some of the points embodied in the : 
draft proposals of other countries do not, in our judgment, meet the objectives 
that all of us have in mind. | 
We are in effect advocating a co-ordination of measures. We do not 
regard our system as constituting an inseparable whole, nor do we consider 
that the various measures concerned must necessarily at first come into j 
effect in their optimum or finally developed form. 


Now, I would like to repeat that there are considerable difficulties which ~ 
will have to be overcome in the development and realization of the various 
elements which I have listed. Obviously the process of consultation that is — 
under way will be valuable as indicating to us which of those measures | 
might be successfully developed. 


Since the end of the second world war, the United Nations, in the Dis- — 
armament Commission of that body and in a sub-committee of the Disarma- | 
ment Commission, has laboured to try and come forward with some agree- | 
ment with the nations concerned in the matter of both conventional and 
nuclear disarmament. The first discussion in the United Nations in the realm ; 
of disarmament had to do with the Baruch proposal which would have 
placed the atomic energy capability of the United States in the hands of an 4 
international agency. Canada was a participant in these discussions through 4 
General A. G. L. McNaughton. This proposal was not accepted, of course, by@ 
the Soviet Union. The introduction of the proposal preceded the successful i 
detonation of a nuclear weapon by the Soviet Union. There have been pro- 
posals put forward on both sides with regard to programs for the elimination | 
of the manufacture and use of nuclear weapons. It is a fact that not much | 
progress has been made in that field of disarmament. This does not mean | 
that there has not been patient negotiation and long negotiation on all sides 
but it is a fact that the political climate of the world has been such that — 
there has not been much success. The basic difference between the position | 
taken by the Soviet Union on the one hand and the nations of the West 4 


on the other and I think for the most part most other nations, has been on | 
the question of control. ; | 


e (4:33 p.m.) 4 

Discussions of disarmament at an earlier period, before the ‘Second 
World War, did not involve to anything like the extent of the last two 
decades and insistence on disarmament with control, or the position that = 


been taken by Canada under successive governments—and I think it is gen-4 
\ erally supported by all political groups in the country so far as I can judge— || 
! has been that each disarmament measure must be accompanied by control © 


\ measures that will guarantee compliance with the agreement undertaken. a 


The Soviet Union has taken the position that the question of control | 
is important but first must come the agreement for disarmament, and that once | 
this is done there will be no problem in arranging the control. But it has | 
never been possible apart from a single statement that I know of, issued _ 
by Mr. Khruschev about a year before his retirement, to detect or to have 
clearly defined what systems of control the Soviet Union has in mind. In any | 
event notwithstanding this basic difference, there has been no fundamental © 
progress made in this area. There are some who argue that it cannot be | 
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pected that there will be agreement in the 


jor political problems that divide East and West or that divide East, West 
d the other parts of the world. 


_ The partial test ban treaty represents a great achievement on the part of 
Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain, and the other countries that 
ered to it. Regrettably, two other nuclear powers have not subscribed to it— 
ance and the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Our policy continues to be to urge all countries, non-nuclear and nuclear, to 
here to this partial test-ban treaty. It would seem to us that the time has 
ome when there should be agreement, not only with respect to tests in the three 
vironments but, as well, regarding tests underground. Certainly the technical 


nt where it seems to us this ought to be an objective to be pursued. 

_ I think that is the general statement I wish to make, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The CuainMaNn: Thank you, Mr. Martin. Mr. Nesbitt. 
Mr. NEsBITT: There is just one point I would like to ask the Minister to 
arify for the Committee; it concerns the Irish resolution in the United Nations 


out dissemination of nuclear weapons or, in other words, new members in the 
clear club. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I must apologize, Mr. Chairman. I have to leave 
Committee for a few moments to receive a long distance telephone call from 


airs is absent from the Committee perhaps it would be appropriate for me 
raise a matter which I have already raised with some members of the 


At the last session, the Committee had referred to it two bills, one put 
ard by Mr. Klein and one by Mr. Orlikow, which, broadly, dealt with the 
ject of hate literature. Those who were members of the Committee will 
all that we had quite a lot of evidence adduced before us. Six or seven 
itnesses gave evidence, and the Department of External Affairs furnished us 
with two excellent memoranda, one on the international aspect and the other 
1 the legislation that has been passed in other countries concerning this subject. 
‘hen the session came to an end and the Committee died, and the reference of 
lis subject matter to the Committee also died. 

_ It would seem to me most unfortunate if the work that was done by the 
Committee and the excellent evidence and material collected should fade away 
without any result. I wonder if it would be appropriate to move that this Com- 
tee should seek from the House an order referring this matter again to the 
mmittee, and referring to it the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence from 
last session. ; 

With this material, I think very little new would be required in the way of 
dence, but that would be a matter for the steering committee. I know we 
re some new members on this Committee, but by and large we have the 
members as the last Committee, and they have heard the evidence. That 
nce is available in print. If that were done, we could get on and perhaps 


1 with the subject, which is one that concerns us all. 
Hs 


absence of a settlement of the. 


ilities for the detection of underground tests have now been perfected to the | 
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If it were in order to do so now, I would move that through you we request. 
the House to refer this matter again to this Committee and to refer the minutedl + 
and proceedings to this Committee. a 

There is just one point I would like to add to what I have said. The 
suggestion might be made that under the new set-up a- more appropria oF 
committee to deal with this matter than the External Affairs Committee would 
be the Human Rights Committee. However, I do not think that argument has 
weight, for two reasons. One is that the so-called Human Rights Committee has” 
the Immigration Act, Indian Affairs and a whole host of matters to come 
before it. Secondly, in substance, the work has already been done. The Externe 1 
Affairs Committee may have been originally a somewhat inappropriate com- 
mittee, but having done the work and having the material available, and beca 2 
it does have some international implications, after consideration I thought this ss 
might be in order. 4 

Mr. WALKER: Does this motion need a seconder, Mr. Chdinnant 

I support this fully and I second Mr. Brewin’s motion. 

Mr. Nespitt: I would like to speak to the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to hear the views of the members. It would 
be useful to the Chair if members were to address themselves to the question L 
of the propriety of the motion. / a 
Mr. BREWIN: Do you say we should not— 


The CHAIRMAN: There is an awful lot in this motion as moved and i 
seconded. It commends itself to me, but— 


Mr. BREWIN: What do you mean by “propriety”? What is the suggested | 
impropriety? It may be wrong, but what is the impropriety? 


The CHAIRMAN: We appreciate that we are instruments of the House r 
Commons. Our terms of reference are those that are set out by the House. 
the moment I can see no reason why we could not report back to the Hou 
and ask for permission to carry on with this matter that was under the co 
sideration of the earlier committee. I see no reason why this is not possi 


Mr. Kuemn: Under the terms of reference that were originally given 
the first instance? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Nesbitt, you have a lot of experience in External Affairs. 


Mr. NESBITT: When this matter was first referred to us, I believe some 
members of the committee of the day inquired why this matter was referred 
to the External Affairs Committee in the first place, because it seemed per- 
haps an inappropriate committee to which to refer the matter. One of the ex-= 
planations given, as I recall, Mr. Chairman, was that the principal reason was 
that there was no other appropriate committee and, secondly—and perha 
more cogent—that this Committee could find out through the Department 
External Affairs what legislation was passed in other countries and the eff 
of such legislation. That seemed to be an eminently good reason, as I th 
we have all agreed. 

We have heard witnesses and we have obtained information. I agree with, 
Mr. Brewin that we would not by any manner of means like to see this v 
valuable information lost. I do not know what goes on in the minds of 
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; ernment, but it seems that one of the reasons for setting up the Human 

Rights Committee was to deal with just this sort of thing. I can see no =f 
on why the evidence we have heard and the other material we obtained | 
Id not be given to that Committee. We have new members on this newly 


antage that some of the rest of us had of hearing this evidence, so the “¢ 
) members of the Committee would have the same disadvantage as would 
embers of the Human Rights Committee, to which I think this matter would 
ore properly be referred. 

- Then Mr. Brewin brought up the very interesting point that perhaps the 
man Rights Committee will have to deal with the Immigration Act—which 
certainly take a lot of time, I agree—and the Indian Act. Nevertheless 
Committee has the estimates of the department before it at the present 
e. From the way things have been going—this is no reflection on you, Mr. 
hairman, or the Minister or any of us—and in view of the likelihood of 
| recess, I do not think it will matter if the House refers to us again this matter 
“of human rights. This will not expedite matters because we have the estimates 
of the department to consider, and apparently this will certainly take con- aS 
siderable time. I cannot see that anything will be gained. I wonder why a | 
dJuman Rights Committee should be set up to deal with this kind of thing. Be, 
do not think the information we have obtained would be lost because I A 
ave no doubt that Committee would reqeust our records. : 
As J have already mentioned, a number of members on this special Com- j 
ittee are different from those who have heard evidence on the previous 
casion. I have no objection to this and I have great interest in this particular 
atter. I am sure that members of this Committee are aware that I introduced } 
@ private member’s bills on this subject, on which I consulted Mr. Brewin and a4 | 
Klein. I would just question whether this is the correct committee. I will 
put up violent opposition to this but I thought this matter might first be * 
nsidered by the members. | oy 
Mr. NucentT: I think this matter should be brought up in the house, Mr. 
hairman. I do not think it is proper for this Committee to go back to the house 
d to say that the Committee operating under the same name in the previous {) 
ion did some work and we do not want to see it lost. I think the matter can i 
be referred to this Committee which can then refer to the evidence that was “3 
received so that our work will not have been completely wasted. I think it is | 
roper for this Committee to accept the motion made by Mr. Brewin telling ; 
house what they should refer to us. a 
The CHarRMAN: One of the problems that presents itself to my mind at 4 
moment is the propriety of this Committee reporting back to the House on a 
ubject which is now before the House on the order paper and before this } 


back to the Committee. I think there is a great deal to the Mi eeltea pases Bo: 
uld finish off, if possible, what was so nearly completed in the last session, jaan 
I do not think we have all the information necessary to make a very wise 
ssment today. Would it be agreeable if this matter were ere 
er advisement? . 
2678—2 
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_ Mr. Brewin: I do not want to interrupt the presentation of the Minister. 

I will perhaps drop the motion now, but I think this motion should be dealt 

with. We do not need any legal advice on it. For goodness’ sake, let us not ask 

a lot of lawyers about it because more complications will then arise. 

Mr. WALKER: I believe we should allow the Minister to carry on with hid 

statement but I would like to see this present discussion carried on rather th 

to have it deferred. We could carry on with this matter at some future meetin 
of this committee when the Minister is not available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable? We will adjourn discussion on this matter 
for the moment. ; 

It has been pointed out to me that we were able to stop production of issue 
No. 1 to enable these two statements that were tabled to actually become part 
Ay of issue No. 1 rather than issue No. 2 as was suggested today. Is that agreed? 
ys Mr. NuGcENtT: What does that mean, that report No. 1 will be delayed again? 
as I certainly think it is most important that we have evidence given to this 
ae Committee by the Minister as soon as possible. I do not think it is so essential 
that that report be appended to the first issue. § 

The CHAIRMAN: This does not mean a delay. It was such a long report in 
the first instance that it took up all the time that was available. We have jus t 
been advised that if it is the pleasure of the Committee that this be incl 
with the No. 1 issue, it can be done. Is that agreed? 3 

Mr. DouGLAs: Can we not proceed with the printing until this is set upd 
This is bound to cause delay. We have not yet received a transcript of the meet= 
ing which took place a week ago. % 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand it will not cause delay if we advise them by 
telephone. 

Mr. Nucent: The Chairman said there would be no delay. 

Mr. Doucias: Can the Chairman give us some reasonably certain d 
when we will get the printed copy? £4 : 

The CHAIRMAN: It will be a very large issue, Mr. Douglas, as you kno ve 
The production has been slow essentially because of translation prepieeS b tf 
I understand that it is now completed. P 

Mr. DoucLas: Can you tell me whether the document which you ha 
and which you now propose to add to issue No. 1 has to be translated, or is i 
already translated and ready to be put into type? 


4 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it is simply a matter of printing this under * iss 
No. 1 or No. 2. Is it agreed? I understand it is agreed. | 


Mr. Nesbitt, will you proceed with your question? 


ur. NespittT: Mr. Chairman, I was asking the Minister a question whick 
was interrupted by the Minister’s call. The question I had in mind concern 
the Irish resolution of 1960 regarding the dissemination of nuclear weapon: 
or, in other words, the possibility of new members joining the nuclear club 
At that time it was my recollection that the terms of the Irish resolution were 
quite clear. At one point in the Minister’s remarks he referred to disseminatior 
or undivided control of nuclear weapons. I wish to ask the Minister wheth 
there is anything in the Irish resolution of 1960—to which we subscribe—th 
had any mention of undivided control of nuclear _weapons. 4 
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[aRTIN (Essex East): No. — a 
NESBITT: I would then ask the Minister this question: Does the Soviet 2° 2a 
or any of the countries associated with it think that Canada has now 4 ache 
ome a member of the nuclear club in view of the fact that there are nuclear Gt ry 
pons in the hands of Canada under, shall we say, divided control? ey 
Mir. MaRTIN (Essex East): I do not want to speak for the Soviet Union. 

Ir. NESBITT: I was wondering if the Minister had heard anything at the is 
d Nations. ree 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): This idea had been suggested to me once by Mr. j ite 
myko in relation to the arrangement we have made for the storage of] | ee 
ar weapons in North America for Canadian forces, but I do not believe} ° tg 
4S serious. — 

. Nespitt: Perhaps the Minister has found a greater sense of ita ie 


: 


0 e of his happy faculties and one of the things that I am counting on to 
‘progress to be made. When we say a nation belongs to the nuclear club 
ean they have a military nuclear capacity which lies entirely within its 
yl. We are not in that category. We do not have full control of these 
pons. We could not use them entirely on our own decision even if we 
ited to. They cannot on the other hand be used, in any event, without our 
. When we say a member of the nuclear club we mean a nation which 
2 its hands full control of nuclear weapons. 
Xv r. NEspitt: Was there any reference in the Irish resolution to divided 
ol? - 
r. MarTIN (Essex East): I said no. 
Mr. NeEsprtt: There is just one more thing. This is part of the same 
stion. I realize we are only allowed one question at a time. 
r. Martin (Essex East): In fairness to the Soviet Union I should add 
hing, that they do make the suggestion that, for instance, the proposed 
lateral nuclear force would be an extension of the nuclear club. I presume 
ould say the same of the proposal made by Mr. Wilson, the present 
Minister of Britain, but I would give the same reply to that suggestion 
ave with regard to the other. 9 
_ NESBITT: Have any other countries at the United Nations or elsewhere, 
1 their ambassador here in Ottawa, made a suggestion to the present 
ment that Canada is in fact a member of the nuclear club? 
Ar. Martin (Essex East): I have heard no one say that to me in Ottawa. 
fr. Nessitt: Perhaps not in Ottawa, Mr. Minister, but perhaps at the 
Nations. 
. Martin (Essex East): I suppose that this has been done but I do not 
anything specific. I do not think anyone could seriously make that claim pe 
> we do mot. te 
:48 p.m.) — ; ‘ae 
1 1945 the Prime Minister of Canada met with the Prime Minister of 
‘and the President of the United States in Washington, Mr. Attlee, and 
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_ stopping the dissemination of nuclear power? 


this is the situation in China. Those are the only areas in which independe ’ 
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Mr. Truman. We made it clear then that our nuclear capacity would be 
devoted to peaceful purposes. That has been the policy of successive Canadiar 
governments, and it continues to be our policy. 


Mr. Nespitt: I agree with it, and I would certainly agree with the minis= 
ter. But I refer more specifically to the items such as the Bomare for in- 
stance, and other pieces of military hardware. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): We do not have independent control ovel 
these weapons. Independent national control is an essential ingredient. 


Mr. NrEspitt: Do you feel, or does the Minister feel, that the Irish reso - 
lution contemplated this? What is the divided control which we all subscribe 
to? ) 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think we should look at the resolution. It 
reads as follows: 


1. Calls upon all states, and in particular upon these states aa 
present possessing nuclear weapons, to use their best endeavours to 
secure the conclusion of an international agreement containing pro- 
visions under which the nuclear states would undertake to refrair 
from relinquishing control of nuclear weapons and from transmit- 
ting the information necessary for their manufacture to states not 
possessing such weapons and provisions under which states not Pos: 
sessing nuclear weapons would undertake not to manufacture 01 
otherwise acquire control of such weapons... 


Mr. Nespitt: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Brewin: On this question now being discussed and about contr 
if we have this joint control of tactical or strategic nuclear weapons, a 
they are in the physical possession of some other country, for examp 
West Germany, would it not create a situation at the moment of tensio 
when control would be handed over to the other nation? Therefore is there 
not some substance to the apprehension and fear of the U.S.S.R. that if 
should hand over control of nuclear weapons to anothér country, we are nol 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think that the contention of 
Soviet Union would be warranted, because to have control of nuclear 
weapons entirely on its own responsibility. This—is-_the-situation—in 


weapons entirely on its own responsibility. This is the situation in the Sov 
Union; this is the situation in Britain; this is the situation in France; a 


national control of nuclear weapons can be regarded as being applicable. — 


Mr. Brewin: Is it your view, Mr. Martin, that there is no basis 
apprehenson? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is my view. 
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e United States retains the key or control, a control which can be handed 
at the moment? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would want to examine carefully this new 
estion because it adds another element to your questions which up to now 
ve had to do with the proposition, as to what constituted the qualifications 
membership in the nuclear club. I say we do not qualify because we do 
have independent national control. 

Mr. BREWIN: I do not want to pursue this too far. I was not impressed by 
wording about being in a nuclear club. That is a phrase today to which 
.can give whatever content you wish. It seems to me useless and a waste of 
1e to discuss whether we are in the nuclear club. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think it is a very vital thing for the peace 
the world. : 


Mr. Brewin: I think it is vitally important whether we are moving 
wards effective agreement for non-dissemination. I am fearful of enlarging 
' danger of more people having nuclear weapons in their hands. I am 
trying to see if I can find out whether or not there is any basis for the 
arm that is expressed by many people including the U.S.S.R. If you dis- 
linate, even under control, as under the M.L.F., physical possession of 
\ clear weapons, that is, the control of nuclear weapons to a number of 
OU ntries, even if that control is something which is subject of course for the 
ime being to American control, notwithstanding that American control, does 
liferation not represent a real danger and a real degree of apprehension 
other people? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think I understand. 


“Mr. BREWIN: I think you said that the Soviet Union was concerned 
out some of the proposals in the non-dissemination treaties such as the 
F. and the A.N.F. or whatever it is called. I am trying to ascertain 
her or not there is a little more substance in this point of view on the 
side. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This amplification I think puts a different 
phasis on the problem. There is no doubt that this contention is made by 
. Soviet Union, and, as you said, I acknowledged this in my initial state- 
nt. They have argued that the M.L.F. or the A.N.F. of Mr. Wilson does 
Ive an element of proliferation. I simply say that I do not believe this 
the case. : 

Mr. Wilson, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, made a very strong 
Statement on January 14, in his speech on this point, which 1 think we ought 
try to table. In it he emphasized that he could not agree with the conten- 
tion that is made by the Soviet Union that this was a form of proliferation. 
_ There are undoubtedly many sincere people, Mr. Brewin, who do believe 
to be the case, but I can only say that I do not agree, myself, with the 
for their apprehension. That that apprehension does exist In some 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Nugent. 

_ Mr. Nucent: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the witness about his gers 
landing of the foreign policy. His statement is that Canada has fears abou 
226783 
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_ those who try to discourage further dissemination of nuclear power. 
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the further dissemination of nuclear weapons, and that it must be Socakdeee 
as one of those dangerous factors we have to contend with. It that correct ?] 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That ds generally true. 


Mr. Nucent: And that ever since this subject was first discussed, it has 
been Canada’s policy for some years that we have been in the forefront of 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. NUGENT: But in the last few years we had come to the position 
where Canada not only had no nuclear weapons on its own soil, but had 
no part in their being used. What is the position today, when Canada does 
have on its own soil nuclear weapons for use by Canadian forces inside 
Canada? Is that not now our position? 


@ (4:58 p.m.) 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Canada has not independent national control 
but the weapons cannot be used in Canada without Canada’s participation. 


Mr. NuGENT: But these weapons are in Canada today and are available 
to Canada’s armed forces, if I understood the Minister of National Defence 
correctly. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Under the conditions I have just described 
and pursuant to an agreement made with the United States Government for 
the storage of nuclear weapons in Canada in compliance wie conn aaa 
previously made. 


Mr. NuGENT: Now, obviously these weapons are made available in Canada L 
for the use of Canada’s armed forces for defence purposes under the condi- 
tions you have described. Has that not departed a long way from Canada’s 
former position? While we cannot qualify, you say, for that full step of 
complete and absolute control of weapons which we own, we have departed 
from the position where we did not have them available on our soil; we 
had no bases for them and did not have them available for our forces; 
whereas they are now on Canadian soil and available _to our forces. Is” this 
not dissemination? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not believe it is and I do not believe anyone 
has seriously argued that it is. — 


Mr. NuGENT: The witness says it is not but that is because he is certain of 
the exact degree of control and the arrangement by which Canada and the 
United States share control of these weapons. Is that not right? = 


=) 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Would you please repeat your question. 


Mr. NUGENT: Your confidence in this stems from the fact that you havel 
knowledge of the method of control and the agreement for control betwee n 
Canada and the United States of these atomic arms. ‘Se 


\ 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I do know what is in those agreements because 
I helped to negotiate them, but independent of this knowledge there is not any 
doubt that we do not have independent control of these weapons. 7 


Mr. NUGENT: You say we do not have any control? 


bi 


Re oe 
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ons) i 
Martin (Essex East): No, we do not have control of these weapons in or. 
‘sense in which one understands ownership of a nuclear weapon as the ee 
ult of a national capacity. son 
‘Mr. Nucent: Well, now, that is exactly the point that puzzles me because oP 
ot at all clear. ne 

r. MarTIN (Essex East): It is obvious that if there was a war—and we hope oe 
sd es not eventuate—we would have no independent power to use these ee 
ons. The only way they could be used would be by joint action on the part ait 


he two countries. In the case of the United States, it can use its weapons 
aout any reference to Canada or anyone else. 


t, NUGENT: Are the terms of the agreement of control between Canada 
the United States—that is, the exact arrangement—known to the public 
Pralty ee .') < 
ll ‘Mr. MaArTIN (Essex East): Would you repeat that question? ere 
Mr. NUGENT: Are the terms of the agreement and the method of joint con- . 
mown to the general public? a 
r. MARTIN (Essex East): Ci. fiaee 

be. f saat x East): No, and I am sure you would not expect they | 7 Code x 
r. NUGENT: No, but this certainly is part and parcel of the situation in 8s 
of other people that Canada will be asking to join in programs against om 
semination. They will be asked to face a situation that in Canada there now ¢ 
nuclear weapons available for use of our armed forces which we say are “sa 
ler joint control, which we say we cannot use without United States consent; 
which we also say that you do not know the terms but you will just have to 
our word for it. 


cr, MARTIN (Essex East): No. But, the Canadian people know these weapons 
subject to joint participation and cannot be used otherwise. The Canadian 
ole know that because they have been told by their government; and this has 
mn confirmed by United States sources. The Canadian people and, I am sure, . 
Canadian Parliament, do not expect that the details of these agreements elie 
uld be made public. It is not our policy to divulge for the benefit of those 
) may have an interest that is adverse to our national interest details which 
7 ald be of help to them. i] 
Mr. NuGENT: I am not suggesting any such thing. 


|) Mr. Martin (Essex East): I know you are not, Mr. Nugent. 


. 


L- sr 


Mr. Nucent: I am concerned with the picture we present to other countries re ee» ad -= 


mens 


pase 


the world. Canada has asked these other nations who do not have nuclear 
not to acquire them, but the picture we present to them with regard to 
having helped further disseminate nuclear weapons depends on the knowl- 
e that we make available to them, that we do not have independent control. 
ry have to accept our word. How can they have that amount of confidence 
t there has not been further dissemination if this does not amount to further 
emination? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I can say that the nations with whom we have 
talks in this area, as well as others with whose pronouncements we are 
rr, recognize that Canada is engaged in this field only for peaceful pur- }- 
s and that she could have made a bomb of her own many years ago. . 


‘ 
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Tee 


thing but pea reel e Boew not pay other nation, when acquiriig 
weapons, say exactly the same thing? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I was referring to. a military nuclear capaci 
Every nation knows we could have made a nuclear weapon before any othe 
country other than the United States and the Soviet Union but we have not. 
This is recognized all over the world and our position is respected. No one has 
made a charge that, because we have entered into an agreement with the 
United States for the storage of nuclear weapons, we have abandoned this 
policy. 


Mr. NuGENT: I am ‘wondering why Mr. Martin emphasized the ca 
“storage” when the obvious purpose of these weapons surely is the arming of our 
Canadian forces; they are available to them and they are part of our defence. 
That is their purpose. Why. does the witness emphasize the word “storage” 
when they are part of our arms? 3 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I emphasized it because I wish to be exact in my 
characterization; that is exactly what it is. It is an agreement for the storage 
of nuclear weapons for the armed forces in Canada. 


Mr. NUGENT: Is it not storage in the same sense that any weapons are being 
stored as long as they are not being used, the same as ordinary bombs 
machine gun bullets, and so on are in storage. 


‘ 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Still, they are in storage and the a 
guardianship is not Canadian. Canada would, under certain—I am sorry but 
cannot go into that. 
Mr. NuGENT: I realize we should not pursue that any further but I woul 
like to pursue this line of questioning. In connection with other countries, in the 
Minister’s opinion would there be a further dissemination if, for instance, the e 
Soviet Union made a similar agreement with East Germany cra Canada and 
the United States have made, and to the same extent, and they said we hav 
this agreement and they cannot use them without our say so. Would the Minist 
consider this further dissemination and would the Canadian Government attemp’ 
to bring pressure to bear in the hope such an eventuality would not come about! 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I would say on the facts you postulate that wot 
be joint control. 


Mr. NuGENT: Would this be contrary to the policy of the Canadian Govern= 
ment at the present time? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): If the arrangement was the same as the annane 


ment we have made for the storage of nuclear weapons in Canada I would no 
logically complain. 


Mr. NUGENT: Then Canada as such is not against any further extension 0 


acquisition of nuclear weapons by other nations and having them available i 
storage for defence in their own country? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We are against any additional ihaowetel 
nuclear capability; that is our policy. 


Mr. NUGENT: You used the word “capability”; does that mean we are no 
against any further extension of joint nuclear weapons control? 


Ay % 
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_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have answered your question; we are opposed 
© any additional independent national nuclear capability. In my judgment, as 
well as others, that is the objective in the non-dissemination treaties that are 
eing discussed. 


Mr. NUGENT: What is the attitude of the government toward further joint 
greements of control? 
_ Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is a question. If the Soviet Union entered 


into an arrangement similar to ours it would have to receive the same kind of 
hharacterization. 


(5:08 p.m.) 


- Mr. KueEtn: If Canada and the United States at some stage were to agree 
m the use of the bomb in Canada, would it be the United States or Canada 
vyhich would fire the bomb. 

_ Mr, Martin (Essex East): That is another matter. There are agreements 
which deal with how these things are done but I cannot discuss these things 
publicly. 

_ Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, the partial nuclear test-ban treaty has been 
n effect for some years— 
a Mr. Martin (Essex East): Two years. 
_ Mr. GELBER: —and as you pointed out there have been further scientific 


advances in the area of detection. One of the difficulties I recall with the Soviet 
Union was on the question of inspection. I am wondering whether these problems 
-e as important today as they were then in view of these scientific advances. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): With regard to underground testing? 

_ Mr. GELBER: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I, myself, do not think they are. We would like 
‘see the partial test ban applied to underground tests. I think there now is a 
owing recognition that the number of inspections which at that time—two 
ars ago—were thought to be required would no longer be needed. 

Mr. GetBer: Are you hopeful that the agreement can be extended further 
terms of the task it undertakes to do? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We certainly have been urging this, 

' Mr. Ge.ser: A number of years ago the Kellog-Briand Pact was considered 
1 very important manifestation of international desire for peace. 

__. Mr. Martin (Essex East): In 1928. 
- Mr. Geiser: Yes. I am wondering whether the signatories of the inter- | 
national test ban treaty would consider a declaration of no first use of nuclear , 
arms in view of the growing invulnerability of the second strike forces; do you 
ink that type of prohibition would be of interest to Canada and would there 
likely be acceptance by the members of the partial test-ban treaty? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have given some thought to this. However, 
would like to consider my answer carefully. 

_ Mr. GeExser: I will put it on the order paper. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): When you referred to the Kellog-Briand Pact, 
you then jumped to another point. 


a 
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all nations to a Disarmament Conference, Peace Conference, or whatever it is 


China is not a member of the United Nations. They well might take the positi 


in mind. I greatly suspect it will not be a United Nations conference; it will 


Mr. GELBER: I was thinking that the Kellog-Briand Pact was a very 
important demonstration of the desire for international amity and that — 
similar declaration of non first use of nuclear weapons would have a very 
important influence in terms of promoting the detente. ~ : 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The Kellog-Briand Pact, as I remember very 
well, in 1928, was a declaration initiated by the United States and France 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. There are many peopl 
who believe, in spite of the good intentions of the authors—both of them beit 
the foreign ministers of their respective countries—that this declaration 
intention created a false atmosphere—created a false security—which con 
tributed somewhat to the build-up of arms in Nazi Germany and elsewhers 
I am not saying this actually is the case, but I do know this is the view of ma 
people. I would not say this would be the consequence of the proposal you ar 
making. I would like to think a little more about it. > i 

Mr. Manpzruk: Mr. Chairman, I was very interested in the first remark 
of the hon. Minister when he mentioned the World Peace Conference calling 


Will that be within the framework of the United Nations and if so how wil 
China and Indonesia which stepped out of the United Nations fit in? Is 
going to be a conference outside of the United Nations. 


~Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is not necessarily under or outside. They 
have called for the holding of a World Disarmament Conference of all nations 


Mr. Manpz1uk: Who has called; where does the movement originate? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The U.N. Disarmament Commission has called 
for the holding of the World Disarmament Conference. If it would mean, foi 
instance, that China or Indonesia would not want to sit in a body called by 
the United Ntaions, I am sure it would be agreed that that formalistic obstacle 
should be removed because the essential part of the resolution was that all ¢ 
nations would be included. That would include China, which is not a member 
the United Nations and not recognized by many members of the United Natio 
The Canadian position would be that every nation should be included, includi 
China. A 


Mr. Manpzrux: I am interested in the Minister’s remark about removii 
this reluctance that China and Indonesia would have. What had you in min 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Indonesia has resigned from the United Nations. 


if this were to be under the auspices of the United Nations or even within 
precincts, that they could not attend. This is a factor which will have to be bor 


a conference inspired by the United Nations, but under outside auspices. 
have no indication that China will attend a conference. When they were inv 
to adhere to a partial test-ban treaty they said they would not because they h 
no been invited ab initio—from the beginning. This well might be their positi 
this time. I think this would be regrettable because it might not be possible 
achieve the kind of agreement we hope for unless you have the participati 
of all the countries in the world, and particularly one of the size and importance 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. “4 
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| M 1, MANDZIUK: My next question is a short hypothetical one and the last 
ie estion IT intend to ask. If this Disarmament Conference of all nations were held 
( utside the framework or sphere of influence of the United Nations, is there not 
langer that some new organization may be born that would replace or super- 
e the United Nations Organization as we have it at the present time. 

@ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think so. The United Nations charter 
vides for the utilization of other media to pursue and achieve the same 
rposes. 

The eighteen-power meeting, which only seventeen attend, on disarmament 
not a United Nations body. It was called together by the foreign ministers of 
he two major powers. It does not in any way interfere with the United Nations. 
, I do not believe it would, Mr. Mandziuk. 

Mr. Manpzruxk: Thank you. 

The CuHarrman: Mr. Haidasz? 


/ Mr. Haipasz: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Martin, in your interesting 

"statement this afternoon you have referred to two factors of interest in the 
“international scene. The first one is the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
yuld it be possible this afternoon, Mr. Martin, for you to elaborate further on 
iS: agency, mentioning perhaps the membership of this agency, particularly 
» whether France and China are members and West Germany, and whether, in its 


these regulations are enforced? 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): The International Atomic Energy Agency came 
“into being in 1957, I think it was. It was first negotiated at the U.N. in 1954 
I because I was the Canadian representative. Before that there had been some 
“negotiations amongst certain powers in Washington which led eventually to 
‘statute that was finally decided on, as Mr. Barton reminds me now, in 1957 
956. It was in 1956. Mr. Barton is pointing out that he was a year out—I am 
ecting the most knowledgeable man in the field of the United Nations. 
ce isa member; Nationalist China is a member. The International Atomic 
gy Agency is growing in strength. I believe there is a greater disposition 
on the part of the Soviet Union to recognize the applicability of some of its 
rms. There is a greater recognition on the part of other countries of the 
1portance of strengthening these standards and their applicability. It is not 
only organization through which the principle of safeguards is applied. Safe- 
ards are provided for in a number of ways. 
There are, first of all, the various bilateral safeguards arrangements. We 
ntly, for instance, sold a reactor to India, the second. one, and the safeguards 
+ are applicable in that particular situation are on a bilateral basis. That is 
; , Canada is given the right of access and inspection. Any violation—which 
not for one minute ever think will happen in the case of India—would have 
be met by action on the part of Canada. Under what is known as Euratom, 
re are likewise arrangements providing for very strict safeguards bearing 
nparison to those of the International Atomic Energy Agency. However, I 
visage the International Atomic Energy Agency developing a strengthened 
dy, not only of standards, but of actual safeguards as time goes on if we are 
oing to have the kind of guarantee and security which I believe is essential in 
| nuclear world. This applies to uranium. I 
like reactors and so on. 


t applies to all kinds of things; facili- — 
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Mr. Hatpasz: In your answer you have not mentioned whether there are 
regulations which spell out the end use of uranium. 


@ (5:18) p.m.) 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know exactly what you mean when 
you put it this way. 
Mr. Hamwasz: France, I do not think, had a nuclear capability before 1957. 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): N 


Mr. HampaAsz: France is a coe of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. If there are any regulations in the— 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I said in the case of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency it has set standards or norms. In Euratom there are safeguards 
that are compatible with the standards set by the International Atomic Energy 


Agency. In so far as their application is concerned, I think perhaps they may be. Y 


regarded as fully comparable. 

Mr. Harpasz: In what year did Euratom come into being? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): About seven years ago, about 1958. ‘ 

Mr. Harpasz: The point of my question is: how was France allowed to 
develop this nuclear capability if it is a member of both Euratom and the j 
Atomic Energy Agency? : 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I have answered you with regard to the Inter- ; 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Euratom is a regional arrangement supple-— 
mented by unilateral agreements and the standards or the safeguards that are 
required under these arrangements apply only to peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. MacEwan: I wonder if I Pape ask the Minister a short question? I 
wonder, Mr. Martin, if you can advise whether the Canadian Government to 
this date has made any efforts to negotiate out of the use of nuclear weapons 
which we have just started in Canada? 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I can only call you attention to the statement in 
the white paper. 4 

Mr. MacEwan: I do not recall exactly what it says. t 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I do not have the white paper here before me. 3 

Mr. MAcEWAN: Could you say yes or no to that question? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would you mind letting that question stand fore ; 
few minutes? I will come back to it. 


yy, oe w& Mrs. KoNANTz: Mr. Chairman, I might be asking a very _stupid question. i 


por! 


a 


<< 


yi | Mrs. KoNANTz: All we can aol I suppose, is to rely on our friends to live up 
to it. 


Canada has assisted in building atomic reactors, I-know, for instance, in India ; 
and I know that these reactors are for peaceful purposes. However, could such 


stations be converted in such a way in emergencies where they might be used © , 
in atomic war? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Mrs. Konantz, you have mentioned the reactor. 
in India. We have a bilateral arrangement with India. It is not multilateral. It 


vides fe i 
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o Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We also have an obligation. However, we 
selieve that it would be better to have these safeguards on a multilateral Dacie: 


a 


We are now negotiating with Pakistan, for instance, for the sale of a reactor. 
We have proposed, in this instance, the application of international safeguards, 
and Pakistan has readily agreed to arrangements in that regard. a 


° (5:33 p.m.) 
' Mr. MANpDzrIuK: May I ask a question which is supplementary to Mr. 
acEwan’s question? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think I can say any more on your question, 
Mr. MacEwan, than I have already said. 


Mr. NUGENT: You have not said anything yet. i “4 

Mr. MacEwan: Was that the white paper that was issued to the Defence 
mmittee? 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. MANDZIUK: As a supplementary to Mr. MacEwan’s question, may I ask 
if the United States have any other arrangement or agreement such as that 
| which they have with Canada, say with England or West Germany? Or can 
Britain use nucear arms on her own, without consulting the United States, 
sf though they were provided by the United States? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): There is, I believe an agreement with the United 
<ingdom. 

_ Mr. Manpziux: Is there joint control there? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. Manpztux: In the United Kingdom? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. Manpziuk: What about West Germany? Without consultation with the 
est German government, the United States are free to resort to the use of 
nuclear weapons? 

be Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): No 

_ Mr. Manpziux: They are not? 

Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): No 

Mr. MacEwan: May I ask a question following that? 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I made the statement “no”. I do not want to go 
‘any further. We do not know the details of the United States arrangements. 

~ Mr. Manpzruxk: I am not asking for details. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We do not know them. 

ip Mr. MacEwan: I take it you have nothing to add to what was said in the 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I have nothing to say in addition to that 
and to what I have said in the House from time to time. 

Mr. NucEenT: Then that is zero plus zero! 

_ Mr. Lacuance: May I ask a supplementary question to the one asked by our 


| There must be a very big step between the functioning of an atomic reacto 
and the building of an atomic bomb. 


‘colleague? r || 


a 
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{ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would not qualify technically to answer such 4 1 
‘ question. I really could not help you on this. I Iam sure there is, but I do not even 


know how one makes a wheelbarrow! isis con You be stne, {Gon knew nile 
Mr. LAcHANCE: Mrs. Konantz asked if it “could be related to Boe use of a a 


4 
reactor. : 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would preter that you asked this its of ques= 
tion of Dr. Laurence and those people; they are technical people. | 


fo Mr. NEsBiTtt: May I ask a very brief question in view of ; MacEwan S 
question concerning the negotiating out of nuclear weapons? 


a I agree that this would perhaps come more appropriately under the jaisail 
al tion of the Minister of Defence than of the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, and perhaps at some future occasion when the Secretary of State has 
finished appearing before the Committee we might give consideration to inviting 
the Minister of National Defence to come. Perhaps he could give greater clarifica- 
eet tion on the matter. -¥ 


— - 


' Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I think that is correct. My role would be as to 

ee how we got into the field, and of course you know the answer that I would give— 
x ll that we felt that a commitment had been made that it was essential for us to 
respect. 


ey, Mr. NUGENT: We do not know any such thing. We do not know that a com-= 
\ mitment was made. That is a bunch of poppycock. 4 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I know you Ba Sok that view, in elegant 
language, in the House of Commons on one occasion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been stated: by Mr. Martin that Se possible advan 
tage would be served at some appropriate time were there to be a joint meeting 
ie of the Defence Committee and the Committee on External Affairs. a 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I would like to repeat what I said in the ‘House 
today in answer to a question by Mr. Lambert, Mr. Nugent’s colleague. I said 
that the Canadian military contribution to NATO is under constant review in 
the light of political, strategic, and technological developments in order that at 
Canada, as other member states, may determine the best way in which we ca in 
make a realistic contribution to NATO's ability to deter aggression. I gave as a 
example that last year Canada committed a batallion group to the Allied Com- 
mand Europe Mobile Forces, which was established to enable SACEUR, the 


Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, to respond to the threat to the flanks ¢ of 
NATO. 


Then I might well hve pointed out that Section 5 of the white paper on 
defence deals with the question that Mr. MacEwan has raised and to which 
constant reference has been made. I also recommend for good and interest 18 
reading—but always with a critical eye!—the very worthy publication of - 
Brewin on Canadian defence policy; and I want now to acknowledge with 
gratitude the complimentary copy which I received. rae 4 


Mr. BREWIN: I was just about to ask a critical question, but I am disarmed 


Mr. Harpasz: I refer to two interesting remarks of the Minister in his state- 
ment, the second of which was “improved relations between East and West”. 
Would the Minister care to elaborate on that this afternoon? 


Los 
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e nations of the world were faced with the possibility of nuclear war over 
~ Cuba. This improvement was symbolized, I think, by the partial test-ban treaty 
pay aich had been urged on the Soviet Union and on the United States for some 
time. The atmosphere or the climate that developed was such as to make it pos- 
le for this initiative to take place. It represented a very important forward 
ep. It was followed later by an agreement between the Soviet Union and 
2 United States to outlaw the orbiting in outer space of nuclear weapons. 
(5:38 p.m.) 


“There was then a certain deterioration in the relationship between the 
viet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic. The general improvement has 
t been accompanied, as I mentioned earlier, by agreement in those areas of 
/ major political difference between East and West but those of us who have 
had to engage in conversations and negotiations with the Soviet Union have 
‘recognized a very considerable improvement in the attitude of that country. 
| d, as I say, this has been abetted by the differences between the Soviet Union 
~and that other Communist power, the Chinese People’s Republic. I do not 
ay yant to gloat over those differences, but they have undoubtedly been a factor. 
There have been other reasons, I suppose, such as the development of consumer 
goods problems in the Soviet economy. These have been factors which, to- 
er, have brought about an improvement. I would hope, seriously hope, 
the situation in Indo-China, and the implications of that situation for the 
viet Union, will not permanently or seriously impair what I think has 
en a progressive improvement in the relations between East and West, 
‘improvement which I believe is essential for the preservation of peace in 
e world today. We cannot help but underline the two different concepts of 
existence as enunciated by the two leading communist powers of our world. 
owever we notice an improvement in East-West relationships in the liberaliza- 
n that has taken place in the postures of the satellite powers for example 
and, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria. The freedom that these countries 
permitted to have, if I may put it that way, in their trading relationships 
vith the West, and the manifestation, for instance, of the willingness of the 
nited States to trade now with the Eastern European Communist countries is, 
the part of the United States, an indication of what I call a détente. These 
“are manifestations—and one could give many more—of what is an undoubted 
: lopment and one which, I hope, will not be arrested by the situation in 
-China. 

Mr. HarwAsz: Does this mean, Mr. Martin, that Canada envisages more cul- 
‘tural relationships and diplomatic representation with the countries of the 
_ Communist bloc? 

_ The Cuarrman: May I ask Mr. Haidasz to repeat that question? 

Mr. NucGent: Mr. Chairman, at what time will we adjourn? 

| fe . The CHAIRMAN: That is for the Committee to decide; we have no more 
ner recesses. Ae 

_ Mr. Hatasz: I have just one last question. In view of the Minister’s state- 
mt, can it be taken that Canada envisages further cultural exchanges and 
plomatic relations with the countries in the Communist bloc? 

} a Mr. Martin (Essex East): I believe that it is essential to have these kinds 


of contacts if we are going to break down the 


i 
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barriers. At the same time this will 
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afford us an opportunity of impressing on the world the importance of recog 
nizing the difficult position of many of the peoples of Eastern Europe under Comps ; 
munist domination. g 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn may I refer to my motion ; 
although I know we cannot discuss it now? I brought up this question of hate © 
literature and I have been given some advice about the form of a motion which 
I would like to put on the record so that it can be dealt with at the next meeting | 
_of the Committee: It reads as follows: q 
That this Committee seeks from the House an order that this Com- 
mittee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable it to further 
study the problems of hate literature and genocide, referred by the House © 
at the last session to this Committee, and to make recommendations — 
thereon; and that the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the © 
Reternal Affairs Committee in 1964-65 on these matters, be referred to 
this Committee. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you withdrawing your previous motion? 
Mr. BrEwIN: I am withdrawing my previous motion. This is an improvees 
variety of the same motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does the seconder agree to the withdrawal of the first 
motion? oh 
. Mr. WaLKER: Yes, and I will second this one. Can we not deal with it now? 
Mr. Nucent: No. I object to it on a point of order and I would like to 
discuss it. “a 
Mr. BREWIN: I will not urge that it be dealt with now but I would ask that 
it be dealt with at the earliest possible opportunity. ee 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you gentlemen, thank you Mr. Secretary of State. 
The meeting is adjourned. ee 
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APPENDIX "“F” 
\ UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


DC/222 
3 June 1965 


oy Gas DRAFT RESOLUTION 


A rgentina, Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cyprus, 
Finland, Ghana, India, Japan, Liberia, Malawi, Malaysia, Malta, Mecxico, 
: Nigeria, Sweden, Togo, United Republic of Tanzania, 

( Yugoslavia, Zambia. 


The Disarmament Commission, 

pei Having considered the report dated 17 September 1964 of the Eighteen- 
ation Disarmament Committee submitted to the United Nations Disarmament 
ymmission and to the nineteenth session of the General Assembly, 
‘Reaffirming the ultimate and continuing responsibility of the United Nations 
for disarmament, 

Noting with regret that during 1964 despite the efforts made by the 
hteen-Nation Disarmament Committee no specific agreements were reached 
either on general and complete disarmament or on measures aimed at the lessen- 
ing of international tension, or halting and reversing the arms race, 

_ _Deploring that, notwithstanding General Assembly resolutions 1762 (XVII) 
d 1910 (XVIII), nuclear weapon tests have taken place and also that no agree- 
at has been reached on the “discontinuance of all test explosions of nuclear 
pons for all time”, which is one of the stated objectives of the partial test- 
treaty, 

Considering that the memorandum of 14 September 1964 submitted to the 
ference of the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee by the delegations 
razil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden and the United Arab 
ublic, represents a fair and sound basis for the conduct of negotiations 
ards removing the remaining differences for the conclusion of a comprehen- 
Sive test-ban treaty, 

_ Convinced that failure to conclude a universal treaty or agreement to 
revent the proliferation of nuclear weapons leads to the most serious conse- 
ences, 

Deeply conscious of the urgency of making early progress towards the goal 
of general and complete disarmament under effective international control and 
eaching agreement on measures which would facilitate the attainment of that 


sals made at its present session for measures to 
uce international tension and halt and reverse the arms race, and also at the 
eting of the Organization of African Unity and the Second Conference of 
Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned Countries, . 

x. Recalling the principle that a substantial part of the resources that will be 
released through disarmament should be devoted to the economic and social 
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development of the developing countries, thus contributing to the evolution of 


a safer and better world, : 

1. Reaffirms the call of the General Assembly upon all States to become 
parties to the Treaty banning nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere, in outer 
space and under water, and to abide by its spirit and provisions; z 

2. Recommends that the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee should: 


(a) reconvene as early as possible to resume as a matter of urgency its © 


i ae te 


efforts to develop a treaty on general and complete disarmament under effective — 
international control, and to consider all proposals for measures to relax inter- — 
national tension and halt and reverse the arms race, including those submitted — 


to the Disarmament Commission at its present session; 


(b) consider as a matter of priority the question of extending the scope : 


of the partial test-ban treaty to cover underground tests; 


(c) also accord special priority to the consideration of the question of a 


treaty or convention to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons giving close 
attention to the various suggestions that agreement could be facilitated by adopt- 
ing a programme of certain related measures; 


(d) keep in mind the principle of converting to programmes of economic — 


and social development of the developing countries a substantial part of the 


resources gradually released by the reduction of military expenditures; a 


Requests the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee to report to the : 
Disarmament Commission and to the General Assembly during its twentieth © 


session on the progress made in respect of the above recommendations. 


aa 
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APPENDIX "G"" | oe 

_ UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT | Ss 

DC/221 | a 

3 June 1965 23 : 

, Burundi, Cambodia, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Ceylon, Congo giet 2 Q 


(Brazzaville), Cyprus, Ethiopia, Ghana: Guinea, India, Iraq, Jordan, Kenya, 
% Kuwait, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Malawi, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, Usanda, United 
Arab Republic, United Republic of Tanzania, Yugoslavia and 


Zambia. DRAFT RESOLUTION. 


isarmament Commission, ; 
ecognizing the paramount importance of disarmament as one of the basic ANS 
ms of the contemporary world and that its solution should be sQuenie ina en 
-wide framework, eh 

mvinced that a world disarmament conference would provide powerful Jade 
wrt to the efforts which are being made to set in motion the process of ¢ ie 
mament and for securing the further and steady development of this process See 

qulating proposals and guidelines in the spirit of the Declaration adopted om 


cond Conference of Non-Aligned Countries, with a view to speeding up | 


itributing to the relaxation of international tension; 


‘ . Affirms the proposal adopted at the Second Conference of Non-Aligned . “ 
ntries in October 1964 for the convening of a world disarmament conference Be 


ich all countries would be invited; Seat 
Beco rnnends that the General Assembly give urgent consideration to the 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, June 21, 1965. 
(4) 


im “The Semding Committee on External Affairs met at 4:50 p.m. this day, 
the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


iy Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Churchill, Douglas, Dubé, Gelber, 


aidasz, Klein, Lachance, Mandziuk, Martineau, Matheson, McIntosh, Nugent, 
igh, Regan and Walker. (16) 


_ In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for Exter- 
1 Affairs and Acting Prime Minister. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the 
vartment of External Affairs. 


The Minister made a statement relating to the United Nations Peace- 
ping Operations and the solvency of the United Nations, referred to 
Canada’s views on these issues and was examined thereon. 

During the Minister’s presentation, members received copies of the report 
f the Secretary General and the President of the General Assembly to the 
pecial Committee on Peace-Keeping Operations of the U.N. General Assembly, 


ated May 31, 1965. 


The Chairman requested the members to give consideration to the reduc- 

tion of the quorum. 

At 5:55 p.m., the examination of the Minister still continuing, the Com- 

nittee adjourned until 4:00 p.m. on Tuesday, June 22nd. 

Ae M. Slack, 
Committee Officer. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I present Mr. Martin, the Secretary of State 
‘External Affairs. 


oday I would deal with the general situation in the United Nations. I already 
ave made an announcement today about a Canadian voluntary contribution 
elp restore the solvency of the United Nations. 
» I mentioned in the House the other countries which were joining together 
ir seeking to provide some financial assistance to the United Nations, I said 
hat in addition to Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland and ‘Norway, 


have learned since making this announcement in the House that Finland 
is agreed to put up $500,000. 


these countries. It will be recalled that, before adjourning on February 18, 
e 19th Session of the General Assembly established a special committee 
eacekeeping operations, a committee of 33 nations. This committee con- 
ded its first round of meetings on June 15 and will reconvene in August. 
e committee was concerned primarily with the issue which caused the 
journment of the 19th Session; that is, the question of whether the loss 
vote sanction contained in Article 19 of the Charter should be applied 
those countries whose arrears in payments for past peacekeeping oper- 
ions equal or exceed the amount of their assessed contributions for the 
receding two years. These countries are chiefly the Communist countries 
France. The biggest indebtedness to the United Nations in this category 
; owing by the Soviet Union. 

regret to say that the committee was unable to reach any agreement 
‘this isstie and that because this issue has dominated its proceedings, 
as unable to explore in detail the wider issues of the authorization, control 


financing of peacekeeping operations. 


he members of the Committee the report of the Secretary General on 
e deliberations of the committee of 33. It is not very encouraging reading. 
‘shows that little progress has been made in meeting a situation that 
d very well make it impossible for the General Assembly to meet next 
tember on substantive questions. I believe that such a situation must not 
lowed to arise. 

The principal issues at stake deserve examination. First, there is the 
dispute about the applicability of Article 19 of the Charter to those countries 
Be arrears. The Soviet Union has said it is prepared to make a voluntary 
“contribution to help clear away the accumulated debt of the United Nations 
vided the question of Article 19 is not raised. The United States believes 
- the Soviet Union must pay its arrears before it will give any commitment 
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_ Hon. Paut Martin (Secretary of State for External Affairs): I promised 


anticipated that New Zealand and Finland would soon make contributions. — 


I wish that my Officials would distribute now or later for the convenience - 


'I should like to describe the circumstances which led to the decisions © 
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to set aside Article 19. This was the position of Canada, as well. However, I 
am firmly of the view that there are strong reasons now that at the next 
General Assembly we must take a more flexible position. However neither 
the government of the United States nor that of the Soviet Union has yet 
indicated a disposition to withdraw from the firm positions they have taken. 
It was for this reason that a group of countries, including Canada, have 
decided to make unconditional voluntary contributions in the hope that this 
action will ease the financial crisis and aid in the settlement of the wider 
issue involving Article 19. It is my hope that the kind of initiative that was 
taken in New York on Friday and Saturday, ahd confirmed by our ambassador 
with U Thant this afternoon, may create a better atmosphere. I hope it will 
result in a climate where we can speak more optimistically of a settlement 
of the Article 19 controversy when the committee of 33 meets sometime in 
August. I hope that the initiative taken by these countries will be supported 
by other countries who believe in the United Nations. I hope that as a result 
of this action the Soviet Union, the Communist European countries, France and 
other nations in arrears, will provide the necessary resources to enable the 
United Nations to meet its past obligations and that this, in turn, will set 
in motion a negotiation that might once and for all settle the constitutional 
problem involved in peacekeeping. 

The other area of the dispute—the first being Article 19—relates to future 
arrangements for peacekeeping. Most Western countries and some of- the non- 
aligned countries believe, as we do, that while the Security Council has the 
primary responsibility for authorizing peacekeeping actions, the General Assem- 
bly must maintain the right, formally spelled out in the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution of 1950, to recommend peacekeeping actions when the Security Coun- 
cil is prevented from reaching agreement. ] 

It is a fact that in the Charter of the United Nations the primary responsi- 
bility for keeping the peace rests with the Security Council. This is apparent 
certainly in the enforcement sections of Chapter VII of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The Soviet Union and France take the view that it is a serious 
violation of the Charter and of the spirit of the Charter in any way to withdraw 
any of the exclusive powers that the Security Council, in their judgment, has 
alone the power to exercise. The government of France takes a strong position 
in this regard. There are some countries, notably India, that have in recent days 
given indications of an inclination to modify their stands and to recognize that 
the only way out of our problem is to agree that the Security Council alone has 
responsibility for peacekeeping operations. The government of the United States 
and the government of Britain have not taken this position; they have said that 
the primary responsibility is one for the Security Council, but that there must. 
reside in the General Assembly some residual authority in the absence of action 
by the Security Council to establish and deal with peacekeeping arrangements. 
@ (5:00 p.m.) 

The Soviet Union takes the view that the Assembly does not have the right 
to recommend military action of any kind or, so far as I can see, the sending 
even of military observers to trouble spots. The government of France and some 
of the non-aligned countries do not go quite so far as this, but nevertheless agree 
with the Soviet Union that the Assembly cannot recommend any action involving: 
the use of armed force. 

In addition there is the disagreement of course about the financing of these 
peacekeeping operations. Both the Soviet Union and France argue that only the 
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Security Council can decide what is the desirable method of financing peace- 
Keeping operations. Both admit, however, that the Security Council might decide 
in certain circumstances that compulsory assessment of all members is the 
jpPropriate method. At other times it might decide that voluntary contributions 
are appropriate or that the parties concerned should pay. For instance, in the 
peacekeeping action in the Yemen, to which Canada and Yugoslavia contributed 
the cost of that operation was provided for by Saudi Arabia and the igniee 
Arab Republic. In the case of Cyprus the operation is paid for in respect of some 
ountries out of the voluntary funds of the U.N. and in the case of Ireland and 
anada out of contributions made directly by the two countries for the main- 
enance of their own forces. 

Some countries, including ours, have supported the view that compulsory 
assessment of all the nations should be the norm for all peacekeeping operations 
and that the apportionment of this assessment amongst members should: be 
decided by the General Assembly. We take the position that the only way to have 
‘a successful realization of the collective security principle is through this method 
‘of compulsory assessment or a common assessment so that all the members in 
the organization bear their fair share. This would be determined in relation to 
their financial capacity to pay in respect of those operations which are regarded 
by the Security Council as being appropriate to meet a situation where there is 
bee : 3 g 
a threat to the peace or a violation of the peace. 

i As I said a moment ago in talking about the position we took last year in 
‘common with that of the United States, if we are going to get out of this 
dilemma and if we are going to expect the General Assembly to function, we 
have to look for some compromise. I am hopeful that one will be found. The 
ontribution we have made today with other countries is intended to try to 
reate the necessary climate toward this end. 

ey Finally, there is no agreement about how forces for peacekeeping operations 
‘should be raised. The Soviet Union, France and some other governments would 
refer that agreements be worked out between the Security Council and 
member governments to cover the types and sizes of national contingents to 
‘be held in readiness for peacekeeping duties, such as stipulated in Article 43 
and the immediately following articles of the Charter. 

ee The members of the committee will recall when the United Nations was set 
‘up it was envisaged in Article 43 that the Security Council would have at its 
‘disposal military representatives of the countries represented by the five powers 
and that this group in turn would serve as the genesis for permanent peace- 
‘keeping arrangements which would be continuously under the supervision of 
this military staff committee. The five powers have their military representatives 
‘there now who serve as a sort of a United Nations Chiefs of Staff body. However, 
ihe really have no work to do. This is largely because of the intransigent posi- 
‘tion taken by the Soviet Union with regard to the fulfilment of the Charter 
Becton It was contemplated that such forces would operate under the 


‘direction of the Military Staff Committee. The Military Staff Committee 
“would recommend to: the Council who should command the United Nations 
in each instance. 

_ Now, these proposals 
‘of the committee because they are clearly base 
‘but it is common knowledge that the Securit 


have not been directly challenged by other members 
d on the United Nations Charter; 
y Council was unable to agree 
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{ 
ee on the kinds and size of forces to be raised under Article 43 when it considered ~ 
the matter in 1946 and 1947. : 
There has been no further attempt to reach agreement. Instead the United 
Nations has been able to raise the necessary forces on an ad hoc basis, with j 
the Secretary General playing the part of the Military Staff Committee assisted 4 
by advisory committees or, as in the case of Cyprus, by the Security Council. | 
This ad hoc method has worked relatively well in about 15 cases. We feel, i 
Ly as do countries like the Scandinavian countries, Britain and the United States— 1 
some 30 countries in all, many of which came to our peacekeeping conference © 
here last October—that it would be a pity to abandon this ad hoc approach in 
favour of undertaking negotiations which are bound to be long and complicated © 
and uncertain of success. Furthermore, supervision of peacekeeping by the 
military staff committee would be a cumbersome business compared to present | 
arrangements. Nevertheless, I want to say on behalf of Canada that we would © 
have no objection to a new attempt being made to implement Article 43 if this— 
were the general view of the committee. I have indicated this to the ambassador — 
of the Soviet Union in a conversation I had with him not long ago, and I asked 
him to pass this on to his government. 
I have referred to Canada’s views on some of these issues. I would like 
briefly to summarize them. We have had the following objectives in mind: 
: First, to restore the United Nations to solvency and to be ready to contribute 

so to any agreed scheme for voluntary payments for this purpose. 
as Second, to preserve as far as possible the principle of collective financial 
responsibility for operations authorized by the Security Council. ae 
Third, to resist efforts to deny the residual responsibility of the General | 
Assembly for recommending peacekeeping operations if the Security Council is” 
unable to take action. vo - 4 
@® (5:10 p.m.) 


Fourth, to seek to maintain as broad a financial base as possible for 
the United Nations Emergency Force. : | 
Fifth, to protect the present responsibilities of the Secretary-General a 
operational control of peacekeeping operations.. 4 


Sixth, finally, to accomplish these objectives on the basis of the broadest 
possible consensus of the members. St Ne 


or through an oversight, did not refer to or make any comment on what | 


Mr. Martin: I did not comment on it deliberately or unintentionally. I 
just did not feel that this aspect of the problem was essentially part of wha Ne 
I had to say today but I do not mind dealing with it. 4 
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oh There is no doubt that when the United Nations was formed it was 
generally admitted that its success depended on the capacity for collaboration 


ates which insisted on the right to exercise a veto in matters involving 
e jurisdiction of the Security Council. 

_ However, it is a fact that the great powers, other than the Soviet Union, 
ve shown the greatest restraint in the exercise of the veto. The veto 
doubtedly has served as an obstacle in many situations involving the 
ork of the Security Council. 

_ We all remember the circumstances that made the establishment of the 
nited Nations force in Korea possible. If it had not been for the fact that 
e Soviet Union had been absent, undoubtedly the establishment of that 
orce by the Security Council would not have been possible. The Uniting 
for Peace Resolution has since served as a means for giving the General 
Assembly authority which was not expressly given to it in the Charter. 
ou will not find in the Charter any specific mention made of the right 
or the authority of the Assembly to establish peace forces. This is the reasoning 
nerally of a common law lawyer, proceeding by interpretation, by logical 
alysis. This is one of the reasons why the French are strongly of the view 
mn hat no peace force can be established except by the Security Council. 


es Mr. McInrosH: Mr. Minister, I believe you said you are quite confident 
at a compromise could be reached; in fact, you left the impression with me 
at you had some idea in mind. I wonder if you would elaborate on that 
d also, in view of the Article itself, how can a compromise be reached with 
e major powers? 

a ‘Mr. Martin: I believe what I meant to say was this: I hope, as a result of 
he voluntary contributions being made by a number of countries, that a 
limate will be created which will encourage the Soviet Union in particular 
fo recognize the good intentions of countries which have contributed a great 
al to UN peacekeeping and which are putting up this additional money 
the hope that they might encourage substantial payment by other countries. 
Now I must say, Mr. McIntosh, that the committee of the 33 has made 
dly any progress. Perhaps I am not warranted in saying that there is going 
be an agreement. However, I just cannot believe that the Soviet Union 
1d France, knowing that the United Nations has been hamstrung now for 
70 -years,—unable to deal with substantive questions,—are prepared, in the 
e of some of the serious situations that prevail in Latin America and in 
ia, to allow the United Nations to go on for a third year unable to deal 

or discuss these questions. 
- Mr. MciIntosu: Can the Article be amended? 


-* Mr. Martin: It can be amended but I am not suggesting that it should be 
nded. The meaning in Article 19 is clear. A country that is behind in its 
assessments under its terms loses the right to vote. A strict interpretation of 
Article 19 makes it clear, that defaulting countries will lose the right to vote. 
This was the position that we took last year and, because the United Nations 
did not want the withdrawal from the Assembly of any of the defaulting nations, 
including the Soviet Union, it was ge 
ave a confrontation. No country wan 


the United Nations cannot function successfu 
oes = 


lly unless the great powers do 


the five great powers. It was not only the Soviet Union but the United 


nerally agreed that it would be unwise to 
ted to see the Soviet Union leave because — 
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participate. This was the view of Great Britain; this was the view of the United 
States and of Canada. It was for this reason that we proceeded with the con- 
sideration of some of the procedural questions by what was called a consensus 
procedure under which no vote was taken. However, finally, in the month of 
February, you will remember the delegation of Albania, a country ideologically 
closely attached to the Chinese People’s Republic, insisted on business as usual, 
which meant that a vote would have to be taken. 


A number of countries faced with this situation—and no one could prevent — 
Albania from proceeding as usual—decided to take issue with the position taken — 
by Albania. This would not be regarded as in any way violating the position © 


they took with regard to the implications of Article 19. We made a statement, 
along with other delegations, along this line. 

What I am saying now is that we must get on with the business of the 
U.N. This will not necessarily mean that we do not regard Article 19 as still 
having the integrity which we attached to it at the last Assembly. However, we 


do not propose to make an issue of it at this time so that we can, as a result of | 


a compromise, get on with the business of the United Nations. I am hopeful that 
if we take this position we might be able to encourage the defaulting countries 


to make substantial payment. If this is done, then the climate will be set to — 


negotiate a long term solution with regard to the procedures for carrying on 


these peacekeeping operations. That is our objective and I do not know whether ~ 


we can succeed. 

® (5:20 p.m.) 
Mr. McIntTosu: No vote can be taken until this Article is left out? es 
Mr. Martin: No. I would say we will not insist on the application of 


Article 19. A vote has already been taken in the case of the intervention by © 
Albania. We have made our reservations known. We will simply say to the 


defaulting countries, “Make substantial payments. We do not have to make any 
payments; we have made additional payments. Let us then proceed de novo for 


the future.” This is a compromise. It could be described as a retreat, if you will. 


However, I believe now, after careful consideration—and I think most countries 


in the United Nations now take this position—that this is a desirable and neces- 


sary thing for us to do. 


Mr. MANpzIuK: May I ask the Minister whether the voluntary contributions _ 


that he hopes the countries will make, such as the one Canada has offered, will 


go to the general fund of the Assembly or to pay for the indebtedness for the 


Congo and other peacekeeping operations? 
Mr. MarTIn: That is right. 
Mr, ManpzIuK: They would form two separate accounts, I imagine. 
Mr. MarTIN: The contributions are intended to take care of the indebted- 


ness arising out of the Congo operation, particularly, and operations that have | 


to do with peacekeeping, in connection with which the Soviet Union and the 
French, among other countries, have said they have no obligation to pay. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Martin to clarify the 
situation for me in this respect. As I understand it, the Special Committee on © 
Peacekeeping Operations is not likely to solve the basic constitutional issues 


for quite a little while. It is hard to say exactly how long. 


vas 
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Me 
4 Mr. Martin: That is my judgment. 


a Mr. BREWIN: Then what you are saying is that during the interim period, 
_ when the Special Committee is coming up with the final solution, the applica- 
_tion of Article 19 would be waived but without prejudice to the different 
positions taken by different countries? 


Mr. Martin: Without prejudice to future application to Article 19, yes. 
_ We have already made that reservation. 

i I would go so far as to say that, having exercised the vote on the Albanian 
“initiative, the principle has been settled; but it was settled with a number 
of countries, including Canada, making the reservation that we voted in this 
particular way for this purpose without establishing a precedent and only 
‘because we wanted to meet the disturbing intervention made by Albania. 


Mr. BREWIN: Do I understand that the United States, for example, will 
i be willing in September, when the issue comes up all over again and when 
it comes to a vote, temporarily to waive the application of Article 19? 


‘ Mr. Martin: I do not know. The United States has not indicated the posi- 
_ tion it proposes to take. We have had some conversations with them, but their 
" position has not been finally stated. 
A My own view—and I have told this to the United States—is that we, the 
_ United Nations, cannot afford to have a repetition of the situation we had last 
’ December and last January. We have come to this conclusion with great regret 
if because the United States has been a very loyal member of the United Nations, 
| one of its mainstays, along with other countries. I have canvassed the situa- 
i tion, and I am sure that the position we have taken is now the overwhelming 
_ sentiment in the organization. I do not know what the final position of the 
| United States will be: I was going to say that I sincerely hope it will recognize 
| what I think is now inevitable; I believe it will; but I have no right to say 
_ that. 
M Mr. Brewin: Is it not a fact that a good many rather distinguished United 
s States Senators—Senators Dirksen and Mansfield, for example—have clearly 
indicated their view that their country, the United States, should take a more 
' flexible attitude with regard to the application of Article 19? 
. Mr. Martin: That is right. Senator Dirksen made a speech the other day, 
_ which I read last Friday, on this very point. 
eh. I have come to this view not without some reluctance. You were on our 
' delegation, Mr. Brewin, and you remember how strongly I felt about this. 
We had many discussions in our common room at night. You and others, 
I felt very keenly about this, I do now. But I think we have to take into 
~ account the situation in the world at the present time. My own view is that 
the peace of the world largely depends now on the relations between the 
~ Soviet Union and the United States. There is a great division of opinion 
between China and the Soviet Union. There is a great desire to see peace talks 
begun about the situation in Viet Nam. We have our own views of what are 
ee influences that could be brought to bear on Hanoi. } \ 
i. Having in mind the great dangers involved in the situation in Indo-China, 
“I think it would be useful for us to try to develop a posture that will bring 
5 the positions of the West and the Soviet Union closer together. fi do not believe 
it is possible, of course, to marry our respective ideological positions, that is 
Ni 
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not what I am suggesting. I think these two nuclear powers recognize the 
dangers, and that if we can find some accommodation in the problems that 
face the United Nations, this might prove .to be a very important factor in 
meeting some of the problems that face the world at the present time and that 
currently are facing the Prime Ministers at the Commonwealth meetings. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pugh. 
Mr. PucH: Mr. Martin, you mentioned Article 43 and the possibility of. 
a general agreement. In the event that a general agreement were finally | 
reached, would one power be able to exercise a veto in the Security Council | 
under Article 43? | 
Mr. Martin: Oh, yes, the Soviet. Union would insist, as would the other ™ 
great powers, on the veto. I do not believe it is constitutionally correct for any of i 
the great powers to exercise a veto in respect of procedural questions; but cer-_ 
tainly with regard to substantive matters there is no doubt that they have the” 
righ to exercise the veto. They will insist, all of them, on the right to exercise it — 
in given situations. However, the Soviet Union has neal it frequently and has” 
abused its right in this respect. 4 
Ideally, the right of the great powers to exercise the veto is undesirable: | 
undoubtedly, all nations should be alike. But we have to recognize the prac-— 
ticalities of the world in which we live. These five powers represent the military © 
might or the great proportion of the military might of the world. Without their » 
co-operation and their participation a United Nations would not be possible. In 
the discussions at Dumbarton Oaks in 1944, prior to the agreement of the signa-~ 
tories to the Charter in San Francisco in 1945, it was clear that the great powers 
would insist on the right of veto. Subsequently, this insistence was not only 
made clear by the Soviet Union but by the United States and by the others. ‘ 
I hope that with the evolution of time, and the process of internationaliza- | 
tion which I think is inevitable in the kind of interdependent world we live in, 
we might see the gradual withdrawal of this special privilege that has been 
accorded to the great powers; but at the present time it is not practical to. 
envisage any erosion of the veto power. 
@ (5:30 p.m.) 
Mr. Pucu: If there were general agreement under Article No. 43 and we 
were faced with a situation such as we had in Cyprus when the Turks and the 
Greeks were ready to move in, we would find ourselves in exactly the same 
position, someone would have to set up a peacekeeping force. My mind goes 
back to the debate we had in the House regarding the setting up of a peace- 
keeping force for Cyprus. At that time, time was of the essence. Would we not. 
be faced with exactly the same situation even though there was general agree-— 
ment under Article No. 43? 


Mr. MartTIN: Undoubtedly, but if the Soviet Union had not been so intran-_ 
sigent with regard to Article No. 43, I think we could have, on paper at least, 
built up more rapidly the kind of peace force that was envisaged, for instance, 
by General Eisenhower in 1958, and by others around that time. However, you 
are quite right that this would not have altered the fact that any one of the great 
powers could still, by use of the veto, have made impossible the establishment of 
a particular peace force. For instance, in the case of Cyprus no veto was exer-| 
cised. In March of 1964, the Soviet Union did not vote for the establishment of 
the Cyprus force; it en staied: In the case of the establishment of the observation 
force in the Yormen j in 1963, a formal meeting of the Council was not held at all.” q 


| 
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at was done was that the Secretary General, fearing the exercise of the veto 
iply passed around a report which indicated that Saudi Arabia and the 
ited Arab Republic were prepared to pay for the cost of this operation and 
tif no objection was registered to the presentation of this report, he was 
ng to assume, through what they called the consensus procedure, that there 
uld be no objection. 
i And so they had to resort to these various devices to establish these 
erations. I am afraid that until such time as the Soviet Union will give in 
the position it takes with regard to the exclusive powers of the Security 
uncil we may have to resort to these ad hoc arrangements for future peace- 
eeping operations. However, this is better than nothing, and if we can 
the situation back on the rails and avoid being placed in the financial 
‘position in which we have been placed in Cyprus, so much the better. It is 


ertainly not satisfactory now that the countries which are contributing to 
peace force should be among those who had traditionally been taking ~ oes 
this responsibility, practically the same countries each time. It is not fair is a 
or is it helping to build a collective world peace organization to have the vig) 
e countries obliged each time to put up their own money and to maintain a 
ir own forces in the name of the United Nations. That is what Ireland a 
d Canada are doing in Cyprus. Finland, Sweden and Denmark are con- oe, 
tributing men but, because of their financial situation, they consider that Loe! 
ney must ask for repayment out of a voluntary fund that is being contributed zi 
‘by a number of countries, notably Great Britain and the United States, ify 
is is admittedly an unsatisfactory arrangement and I do not believe it is a 
» kind of arrangement that can go on indefinitely,-but there would have ay 
en no other way of establishing an international force. i p 
_ Mr. Pucu: If a peacekeeping force were set up, as you mentioned, right "a 


the beginning under the Security Council, what would be its size and type 
we were again faced with a situation such as we had in Cyprus? I am 
aterested in the composition of the force. Suppose, ideally, this force were d 
t up, would we then have to have the agreement, for instance, of Cyprus 
1 the case that I mentioned, regarding the composition of this force; that is, 
what troops would come on the soil of Cyprus and what would be acceptable 
he Cypriots? Do you envisage the Security Council stating “This is the 
acekeeping force going on your soil” regardless of its composition? 


Mr. Martin: If I understand your question, I do not believe we can 
this stage establish a peace force against the wish of the country concerned. 
e Security Council establishes the force. It decides upon the method of Se 
ancing the force. That is one thing. However, it cannot send that force ates 
a country—to Cyprus in this instance—against the wishes of that country. ‘ 
1 day I hope that the world will evolve in its process of internationalization ari 
reby, just as we have succeeded in buying off the vengeance in domestic he 
onal communities, we will be able to buy off the vengeance, to apply 
[r. Justice Holmes’ phrase, in the international sphere, and that we will 
‘have evolved to such a point that no country would dare refuse to permit 
e U.N. police power to come in and deal with situations in an area that is 
reatened. However, at this stage we cannot consider imposing a police force 
a country. That is one of the disabilities of the U.N. in the case of the 
prus peace force. ‘ 
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First of all, it was limited in size. The government of Cyprus would ont 
permit a force larger than one with a maximum of 7,000 men. It would 
not allow contributions from certain countries. It refused to accept certain 
countries in Europe as participants. Also the United Nations had to negotiate 
the terms of the operation of the force. You will remember the difficulties 
which we had over the powers of the force. These were great difficulties 
and they were regrettable but it was the best that could be obtained in all 
of the circumstances. I think all of us were wise in accepting these limitations 
even though they involved difficult negotiations, and sometimes humiliating 
ones, for the United Nations force. However, I am satisfied, from what I 
know and from what I have seen, that the United Nations force in Cyprus 
has perhaps been the most successful of all of the U.N. peacekeeping opera- 
tions, with the exception of the United Nations Emergency Force in the Gaza. 

Mr. PucH: May I ask one more question? It is in regard to the cost to 
Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pugh, I wonder if you could ask that question towards 
the end because there are many questioners awaiting a chance to ask their 
questions. 

Mr. PucH: It concerns the cost to Canada and it is a short s aestiont 
Mr. Martin, I was wondering what extra cost would be involved in sending 
such a force to Cyprus in addition to the cost of maintaining those troops: 
in Canada? > 

Mr. MartTIn: I have those figures right here. From March 1964 to June 26, 
1965, the net out-of-pocket cost to Canada was $5,166,000. From June 27, 1965 
to December 1965—the force has just been renewed—the net out-of-pocket 
cost to Canada will be $1,836,000. Assuming the force is called upon to stay 
in Cyprus until December 26, 1965, the total net out-of-pocket cost to Canada 
from the beginning will be roughly $7 million. Of course this does not include 
what it would cost anyhow; this is the additional cost. The total cost of the 
force—I do not have that total cost; but that has been ours. 


@e (5:40 p.m.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. WALKER: I just wanted to ask the Minister if he thought it was a fair 
statement to make. I get lost in what I consider to be not the real reasons for 
the inability of the United Nations to function. But is it fair to say that, 
generally, many of the members of the United Nations now are more deter- 
mined to hold on to their national sovereignty and their ambitions than they 
are determined for peace? Is that not the crux of the question? 


Mr. Martin: Well, Article 2, subsection 7 of the Charter says in Siboranee 
that the organization is made up of sovereign states, and that no interference 
in the domestic jurisdiction of a country shall be permitted. The article reads 
as follows in these terms: . . 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Members to submit 
such matters to settlement under the present Charter; but this principle 
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; shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures under 
_ Chapter VII. 


wi Tt is important to note that nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
uthorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state. So that it is an organization of 
‘independent powers, but I think that generally speaking there is a recognition 
“on the part of most member states that the United Nations can only succeed 
if there is a recognition that there is to be some diminution in sovereignty 
vot the countries, and I think this is generally so. But the difficulty is that we 
look at things differently. What we in the West have done—and partic- 
arly in the British Commonwealth and in the Scandinavian countries—is to 
tach importance to peacekeeping that is not shared by many other countries. 
a I refer to new countries of Africa,—and I would not want them to mis- 
erpret my words—they do not attach the same importance to this that we 
do. Their great concern is about bread and butter. They are concerned with 
hat the United Nations is going to do to assist them to raise their standard 
living. 
We in the departnient are now engaged in a very careful examination 
our own position from their point of view, trying to find ways and means 
making our contribution, if necessary, more generous, and in trying to 
derstand their problems in the hope that by taking a global position we 
night encourage them to see the importance of avoiding situations which 
threaten the peace, by enlisting their interest, and by causing them to bring 
| pressure, for instance, on the Soviet Union. The countries in Africa have great 
influence today on the Soviet Union, and I think that if they saw the problem 
we see it, and if we are able to see their problems, to recognize they might 
have a great influence in bringing the Soviet Union the need to reach some 
igreement for instance on the problem of Article 19. | 
~ Mr. WatKer: From the Canadian point of view there should be increasing 
phasis on the worthiness of economic grants in aid equalling in importance 
e military. 
Sei \Mr Marin: I believe this is something we have to do and 
mething we are in the process of doing. 
_ The Cuarrman: Now, Mr. Douglas. 
- Mr. Douctas: I would like to ask the Minister if he has any reason to hope 
that the defaulting nations might make some contribution towards this $100 
illion which is required to meet the accounts that have been made up for the 
peacekeeping operations? 
: 3 Mr. Martin: Last fall the Soviet Union—and I talked to Mr. 
: romyko myself about this—gave, I think, grounds for thinking that they might 
ake a payment. The question is what would a substantial payment for the 
viet Union be. There was talk that they might pay $5 million, or that they 
might pay $15 million. I think that anything less than $15 million by the Soviet 
“Union would not have been regarded as a substantial payment, and I would have 
“hoped that they would have made payment of at least $22 million. ~ . 
-* Mr. Doucuas: Is that the amount that would have been assessed had they 


id the amount in the regular way? 
' Mr. Martin: No. 
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Mr. DoucLas: What would it have been? 


Mr. Martin: It would have been more than that. They are 
indebted to something in the neighbourhood of $60 million. 


Mr. DoucLAs: And what about France? s 


Mr. Martin: That would be $15 million. The Soviet Union was pre- 
pared to meet payment of an amount in the neighbourhood of $22 million 
only on the condition that the United States would not raise the issue of 
Article 19. And that is why I think that if there was not a strict adherence to 
the legal position they might make an accommodation. 

I should add this for completion, when I was in France not very long ago} : 
I discussed this matter with the French foreign minister. This was just after he- 
had had five days of talks with Mr. Gromyko. The French take basically the same 
position as the Soviet Union. However they were very optimistic about the out- 4 
come of this situation. But their approach procedurally is different from ours. 
They believe that if we could agree on future permanent arrangement, the ques- 
tion of past indebtedness would fall into place. I hope that this optimism is 
warranted. But I have grave doubts that it is warranted, myself. I cannot believe 
that it will be possible to convince the majority of members of the. United 
Nations, including Canada, that the General Assembly should be denied any 
authority whatsoever in the matter of peacekeeping arrangements. | 

I do not think it will be possible to get the majority of the members he ] 
agree that only the Security Council can deal with these things. 


Mr. Douctas: I have two very short questions. First, if this voluntary con- 
tribution does not reach the sum of the $100 million required, what is the next 
step? And second, assuming that $100 million is raised by voluntary contribu- 
tion, is this payable against defaulting nations indebtedness so that Article 19 a 
longer operates? | 
a Mr. Martin: The Russians would not agree under any circumstances that 

any moneys that they pay are to be related to any past indebtedness in respect 
of peacekeeping operations. 

The money could be paid by them and it could be dealt with by the Secre- 
tary General in a manner. which would permit him to say that in general 
accounting procedures this would be assured. It seems regrettable that we have 
to resort to this device, but that is the situation. a 

Iam sorry, Mr. Douglas, but what was your first question? q 
@ (5:50 p.m.) : 

Mr. Dovuctas: If the voluntary contributions do not meet the $100 million 1 
indebtedness what is the next step? 

Mr. Martin: Well, first of all, the total indebtedness is over $100 million, 
I said over $100 million but it is $108 million. 

Mr. Douctas: The amount you read out this afternoon would hardly 
make a dint in that. 

Mr. Martin: Oh, no, though there will be additions. The principle of these 
contributions is double the nation’s assessment. We put up $4 million. If we 
were going to support the principle of assessment for this voluntary purpose, — 
our total would be $6.3 million. I would not hesitate to recommend that — 
total if the occasion is warranted. Britain has put up $10 million. Its possible 
assessment would be $14.4 million. But, even these additional amounts willl 
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ill be far short of the $108 million. But, at least it will have been an effort 
ind I would not regard it as a wasted effort. I am sure there will be other 
‘countries coming in. If countries like Iceland, Finland and New Zealand are 
able to pay there will be yet other countries which will recognize the 
‘importance of making contributions. I would be very surprised if the United 
tates would not make a substantial payment; I do not know. I would hope 
d if I do not spell this out the committee will believe I have good reasons, 
hat this initiative will cause the Soviet Union to recognize how important 
it is that the United Nations be able to discuss the serious situation that 
threatens the world at this time; we are all anxious to see an improvement 


| 


_closer understanding between us and the Soviet Union in this matter. 

- Mr. Doucias: The committee will agree with the Minister that there 
nothing to be lost and much to be gained by trying. 

Mr. Nugent: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed I would like to know 
vyhat time you anticipate adjourning? 

Mr. Martin: It looks now as though I will not be going to New York 
night; but, the Secretary General would like to speak to me and I would 
like to do that before 6 o’clock. 

% E The CHAIRMAN: Will you be available tonight, Mr. Martin? 

- Mr. Martin: Well, I do not know what I will be doing yet. In any event, 
would prefer not to attend tonight. We could meet tomorrow. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Would it be the pleasure of the Committee to meet at 
.30 tomorrow morning? 

_ Mr. NuceEnt: No, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer a meeting in the afternoon. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable if notices are issued for 3.30 p.m., 
which means at the conclusion of Orders of the Day tomorrow. 

Mr. WaLKER: Would you make it 4 o’clock? 

; The CHAIRMAN: We will send out the notices for 4 o’clock. 

_ Gentlemen, I would like to point out one problem to all members of the 
sommittee, and I am not being critical about this. 

a Previously we had a Standing Committee on External Affairs with 35 
embers and a quorum of 10. You will recall that no matter what subject 
e@ were discussing it was always a problem, because of commitments of 
good number of members, some of them being out of the country and so on, 
‘actually man that committee to full strength. We had a quorum of 10 


respect of a membership of 35. Under the new rules it is a very great 
! 24 members. Under the new membership 


we are 11 members short and we have to have three more before we can 
start a meeting. 
- ‘Mr. Nucent: I wonder who put in that rule change? 


a The CHAIRMAN: There has been an excellent attendance today. We had 
ty tant deliberation this 


wo thirds of our members present for this impor 
ternoon. 
Mr. PucH: Three quarters of them Conservatives. 


_ Mr. Watxer: Do your arithmetic right. 


n the situation in Viet Nam, will welcome anything that will bring about 
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NucENt: You would have to get special pert 
ve that rule changed. — } 


ae CHAIRMAN: I would ask ‘that Wembers: ae ‘this 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS G 


TUESDAY, June 22, 1965 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 4.10 p.m. nae day, 
Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Churchill, Deachman, Dubé, Forest, 
er, Lachance, MacEwan, Martineau, Matheson, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Patter- 
Pugh, Regan, Walker (16). 


In perenidanice: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for Ex- 
nal Affairs and Acting Prime Minister. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the 
partment of External Affairs. . 


“a Pr rsuant to notice ogee at sitting of June 17, Mr. Brewin moved, seconded 


; ommittee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable it to further 
idy the problems of hate literature and genocide referred by the House at 
last session to this Committee; to make recommendations thereon, and 
the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the External Affairs 
mittee, 1964-65, on these matters, be referred to this Committee. 


After discussion, the Committee agreed to amend the motion by deleting 
words, “further study” and substituting therefor the words, “submit a 
rt based on the previous evidence relating to”. 


Tt was” agreed that further consideration of the motion, as amended, be 
rred until Tuesday, June 29, to enable new members of the Committee 
ead the proceedings of the previous session relating to this subject-matter. 


i The ‘Minister then made a statement on the relationship between United 


ions peace-keeping and the performance of this function by regional 
ga: izations, and referred to the situation in the Dominican Republic and 


0 Viet Nam. 


+) At 5. 45 p.m., the division bells having rung and the examination of the 
ister still continuing, the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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yy Bei, TUESDAY, June 22, 1965 
@ (4:10 p.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, before we hear the Minister I wonder whether 
it would be possible to deal with a motion, notice of which I gave at the 
eeting previous to our last meeting. The motion was that we make a report 
the House requesting the enlargement of our terms of reference to include 
1e subject matter of hate literature which was dealt with at considerable 
length by this committee at a previous session. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: May I read to the committee what has been handed to 
me as the exact motion: 


§ That this Committee seeks from the House an order that this 
Ky Committee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable it to 
further study the problems of hate literature and genocide, referred 

by the House at the last session to this Committee, and to make recom- 
~ mendations thereon; and that the relevant Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence of the External Affairs Committee in 1964-65 on these 
matters, be referred to this Committee. 


Mr. Brewin: May I add that it was suggested by Mr. Nesbitt that this 
ubject matter was one which would more appropriately go to the committee 
m Human Rights. However, as I look at the members of this committee, I 
find that only two or three members of that committee were members of 
t lis committee which heard the evidence, discussed the evidence and almost 
reached the stage of making a report; whereas on this committee there are 
quite a number of the members who already are seized of this matter. This mat- 
er once having been before the External Affairs Committee and the com- 
ittee already having the necessary material before it, it would seem that 
‘this is the committee to deal with the matter. 


J Mr. WaLKEr: I second the motion. This subject matter was referred to this 
ommittee by the House and we are requesting very little more time to arrive 
Fe t some decision. I would second the motion and hope that we can settle it now. 


_. The Cuarrman: Is the meeting ready for the question? 


Mr. Cuurcum: Mr. Chairman, there are some persons on this committee 
who were not here last year. Surely we are entitled to an examination of the 
vidence which was presented before the committee, As a matter of fact when 
he subject came up in the House on a Private Member’s Bill I thought it was 
“quite wrong to refer hate literature to the External Affairs Committee. It should 
have gone to a committee which deals with the Department of Justice, because 
if action is to be taken on hate literature it has to be taken through the 
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I think it is wrong to have this motion put to us as it is now without 
further consideration. At the moment I do not approve of this being rushed in 
so hastily nor that this committee become responsible for continued discussion 
of this subject matter. a 


Mr. WALKER: It was the House which referred it to this committee in the 


> 


first instance; that has been done. The reason at that time, as I understand it, 
was the relationship of this subject matter to Canada’s being one of the signing 


nations to the United Nations Declaration. wily 3 
Mr. DouGcLas: The Declaration of Human Rights. | 
Mr. WALKER: This seemed to be the closest committee to that. Rightly or 


wrongly the subject matter has been gone into very thoroughly by this 
committee and I would hate to see that work wasted. \ 

If I might, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Mr. Churchill that I for 
one am not pressing for a decision concerning the report that this committee 
may make, but I see nothing to be gained by delaying the question of whether 
the committee should go on with the subject matter which was looked into 
very deeply. | 

Mr. Nespitt: Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting I made my position on 
the matter quite clear. I think Mr. Brewin and Mr. Walker have one good 
point; that is, that probably better than half the members of this committe 
were members of the previous committee on External Affairs when this 
matter was discussed. a 

I remember at the time a number of us objected to having this subject 
matter sent to the committee on External Affairs, because we felt it was 
not the correct forum for the discussion of this matter. However, it was sent 
to the External Affairs Committee. One very valuable suggestion was made, 
I believe by Mr. Brewin, that the Department of External Affairs provide the 
committee with information concerning hate literature in other countries and 
its effect, and therefore the previous committee had some very valuable infor- 
mation. d 
In view of the fact that a number of the member of this committee were 
members of the previous committee on External Affairs, and in view of the 
fact that some of us have heard a number of witnesses, there certainly is 
some merit in this committee preparing some kind of a report. However, | 
would like to inquire of Mr. Brewin and Mr. Walker whether it is their inten- 
tion that this committee continue to hear evidence, and perhaps evidence un- 
related to external affairs, when there is in fact a Human Rights Committee 
set up? Or is it Mr. Brewin’s and Mr. Walker’s intention to merely make a 
recommendation on the evidence heard by the previous committee, and that. 
that be the end of it, and any further discussion be referred to the Hum: 
Rights Committee or some other appropriate committee. | 


Mr. Brewin: I thought sufficient evidence was taken previously to mak 
a useful and valuable report. Personally I did not contemplate that we woul 
go into an extended inquiry. iN 


Mr. WALKER: I agree. 
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know of persons who may wish to make further representations, I had thought 
that there was sufficient material for us to make a useful report on what we 
ve done to date. 

y My object in moving the motion was that what has been done should not 
’ wasted. We should try to get an objective, valuable and constructive report 
as soon as possible from the material which is readily available. However 
his should not exclude the possibility—if somebody wished to appear—of the 
at atter being considered by the Steering Committee and if it so desired one 
or two additional witnesses might be heard; but it seems to me that from the 
ix witnesses who gave evidence we have had a very good review and in addi- 
mn we had the material from the other countries and we had a discussion of 
r international obligations. 

Mr. Recan: I shall speak very briefly in support of Mr. Brewin’s motion, 
r. Chairman. I think since a number of the members of this committee were 
embers of the previous committee, and if printed copies of the evidence of 
ch e€ previous committee are available to the new members, surely we have 
ome sort of duty to the taxpayers to ensure that the study made of this 
matter during the previous session should not go to waste entirely. I think 
e evidence and the report that were made were very helpful. I think Mr. 
ewin’s motion is a very good one for that reason. 

Mr. Nessitt: Would it not be possible to refer this evidence to the Human 
ghts Committee? 

Mr. WALKER: For what reason? 

Mr. Nessitt: It still seems to me that the question of hate literature, 
hich is a very important subject and one in which I have a very active inter- 
t as I think hon. members know, should be referred to the proper slot. 
Mr. PucH: Mr. Chairman, why was a report not brought down on the 
formation which had been presented? 


(4:20 p.m.) 

_ The Cuarrman: I think the explanation for that, Mr. Pugh, is that it was 
doubtful at that period whether or not the committee would continue hearing 
ridence. There were probably a score of organizations that would have been 
eased to make representation. At it happened, those people who came 
here were in each instance invited to attend by the committee. The evidence 
4tended to be general in character. On one occasion we had first the senior 
“representatives of the Department of External Affairs and we were guided to 
some extent by the Department with respect to people that were called by us. 
at can quite visualize the logic of following this first series of witnesses with 
‘maybe many more. However, it was felt that what was done in the first 
instance as to gather general information and particularly as it related to 
the Department of External Affairs. The session came to an end before there 
was any opportunity of coming to a general conclusion, therefore the 
committee died. 

’ Mr. PucH: Yes. You decided, I suggest, to take the backlog of work and 
i then come to a conclusion sufficiently to form a report. Possibly many meetings 


ould have to be held and all the persons would be given a chance to say 


hether they wished to appear before a different committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: In the steering committee there was some doubt whether 
any useful purpose would be served in continuing to hear evidence because 
the material that was made available to us through the hearings of Mr. 
Justice Dalton Wells who went into a fairly thorough investigation, at the © 
request of the Postmaster General on the use of mails, furnished indirectly to 
the committee a most valuable body of evidence. I think I am expressing the - 
views of the steering committee when I say they would have been quite happy 
if the hearings had been terminated by the Department of External Affairs — 
at that point with some kind of general recommendation. : 

Mr. NeEspitT: This is another question for clarification. As far as I am _ 
concerned, Mr. Chairman, I do not intend—if it is the wish of the committee— ~ 
to press it to the point of causing a row. However, at the time did the Gov- q 
ernment not appoint two other committees of some sort to hear evidence “ 
when the former External Affairs Committee was also having hearings on the ; 
subject? i 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that there were some other groups. It is © 
true that there was a special hearing of Mr. Justice Wells concerning John | 
Ross Taylor and David Stanley. I think those were the two people. f 

Then, of course, there was a small committee of experts, I believe chaired — 
by Dean Maxwell Cohen, the Dean of Law at McGill University, who was © 
giving some confidential advice to the Minister of Justice. He had a com- | 
mittee under whom there were very eminent legal people who were concerned y 
later on with civil liberties and the question of possible codification and _ 
alterations of the Criminal Code. I am not quite clear as to the terms of ref- } 
erence but certainly the feeling of our former Committee of External Affairs | 
was that we were moving along independently. There was a feeling that we © 

had exhausted our useful study of that subject. 7 
Mr. PATTERSON: If the committee feels all the evidence that was necessary ~ 
has been obtained and it is in a position now to draw up its report and 
recommendations, then I think it would be fine. However, if, on the other 
hand, it is anticipated there will be further representations, then I believe © 
that the whole matter ought to be referred to the Committee on Human 9 
Rights. Therefore, the question now is whether we are prepared to draft 
a report on the basis of the evidence we have heard. ey | 

Mr. PuGH: Mr. Chairman, that was the point of my question. In other a 
words, a little reading would not do some of us any harm. However, when © 
you answered first you spoke of general and generality; you mentioned the © 
words “general” and “generality” several times. Now I gather from your answer | 
that there should have been more witnesses called. Possibly there are a number > 
of people in Canada or other organizations who would like to appear before 4 
this committee, in which case it would extend the sittings of this committee _ 
measurably. - 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, speaking for myself, my view is that probably | 
we have gone as far as we usefully can and there is no great virtue in calling - 
in interested parties. One of the interesting things about the evidence that has i 
been called by the previous committee is that in no instance have we had | 
representations from an injured group. I think it is correct that this has ' 
been a discussion in principle and the people that have appeared have come | 
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O us more or less in the capacity of experts, either legally, sociologically, 
ychiatrically and externally. I think on the basis of that we can come to 

ome quite useful general conclusion. 


-~ Mr. WALKER: I think so. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: What is the nature of the motion that is now before us? 
re is nothing in front of us. 


The CHAIRMAN: That this committee seek from the House an order that 
‘this committee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable it to further 
“study the problems of hate literature and genocide referred by the House at 
he. last session to this committee, to make recommendations thereon and that 
he relevant minutes and proceedings and evidence of the External Affairs 
Committee 1964-65 on these matters be referred to this committee. 

Mr. BREWIN: On a point of order, I would be perfectly ready to see the 
‘motion amended to cut out that part about further study and add “to submit 
a report based on the previous evidence”. I do not think we need any more 
evidence. 

I Mr. CHURCHILL: I think you should permit the members of this committee 
who were not members last year to have a chance to study and read the 
‘evidence that has been submitted to you before we make a decision on this. 
|. The Cuatrman: Yes. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: As has been mentioned, it may be that we would decide 
‘that the accumulated evidence should be referred to a different committee. 
_ Mr. McIntosu: Is this not a different committee altogether? How can we 
‘make a report on submissions given at the last session to the committee? I 
“mean relations have been changed, your composition of the committee has 
-been changed; the members have been changed. If last year’s committee did not 
yy ake a report that is their responsibility, not ours. 

i Mr. WALKER: I do not agree with that at all, Mr. McIntosh. The subject 
‘matter was referred to the External Affairs Committee last year by the House 


ir 


/of Commons. The External Affairs Committee had their hearing and went 
‘fully into the subject matter. We were ready, right up to the time of the next 
Bccting, to sit down and bring in some type of a report. 


e@ (4:30 p.m.) 

i ' Mr. McIntosH: What was the composition of last year’s committee? 
“Mr. WALKER: What do you mean by the composition? 

hn Mr. McInrosH: How many members were on the committee last year 
and how many are on it now? 

a The CHAIRMAN: The Standing Committee formerly, as you will recall, 
“was composed of 35 members of the House. That number has been reduced to 
24. In the contraction of the committee to 24 members, it just happens that 
a very large percentage— 

_ Mr. Lacuance: At least 20 per cent, Mr. Chairman. . 

- The CHarrman: Twenty of the 24 members of the present committee are 
‘members of the former committee. Hal ' 

| at Mr. McIntosH: My interpretation of the rules is that this is a new com- 
mittee and that it is just coincidental that there are on this committee 20 
on embers from the previous committee. 


The 
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The CHAIRMAN: This is so. Pp 
Mr. McIntTosH: Then how can we, a new committee, report on submis- — 

sions of last year’s committee? . 
Mr. WALKER: Because the great majority of the members of last year’s | " 

committee are on this committee. a 
Mr. Nespitt: May I make just one point for clarification? Did not the cit 

Committee on External Affairs make a final report? 
Mr. WALKER: No, this is it. 

Mr. NESBITT: Perhaps we could abies that, Mr. Chairman. There was 
handed in a report of sorts. 
Mr. BREWIN: There was a purely interim report; that is all. 
Mr. Nessitt: Let us see what it was. 
Mr. WaLKER: Is there too much wrong—and I suggest this to those who > 
perhaps do not feel this way—with asking the House to refer this matter 
to us so that the committee itself can discuss whether we want to send it to 

another committee. q 
Mr. CHURCHILL: That would be different. : 
Mr. WaLKER: Let us get it here with the consent of the House so that we © 

can discuss it. (a 
Mr. NESBITT: There is a report. . 
Mr. WALKER: An interim report. 
The CHAIRMAN: The report to the House, dated March 24, 1965, concludes | 

as follows: b 

Your committee recommends that it be given an opportunity for 
further consideration of the advisability of Canada adopting similar — 
legislation, and therefore, as the committee finds that it will not” 
be able to complete its study of the subject matter of these bills. 
-at the current session of this Parliament, it recommends that the same _ 
subjects be referred to it early in the next session in order that the % 
committee may continue its study of this very eneees matter. , 


Mr. WALKER: That report was tabled but not concurred in. \ q 

The CHAIRMAN: Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Nos. 34 to 39 
inclusive, were appended. i 

Mr. BREWIN: That is just what I am asking for now. 

Mr. CHurcHILL: All I am asking is that you give the new members on 
this committee a chance to see what was the evidence before the last com= 
mittee. i 

The CHAIRMAN: As Mr. Churchill says, it would be unthinkable that this | 
matter should be hurried through without all the transcripts—and there are 
only six—being furnished to every member of this committe and without 
giving them sufficient time to read the material. 

Mr. Patterson: I think the point Mr. Churchill was raising was that before 
the decision was made on this motion before us, the new members should 
have an opportunity of perusing the material and ascertaining their attitude 
toward it. : 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: Was that the point? Ne 
s ' ‘Mr. CHURCHILL: That is all I am asking. ee 
Bi. Mr. PATTERSON: I would suggest that the matter be tabled until the next 
Meeting or some future time so the material can be in the hands of the members a 
of the committee. ea. 
4 Mr. McINTOSH: As a new member may I ask if this topic has been referred Be 
od this committee by the House. Re 
_ Mr. Brewin: No, that is what we are asking for. re: 
Mr. GELBER: That is what we are talking about. ” 
_ The CHatrmMaAN: Estimates have been before the House already, and we i 


ere given notice two meetings ago by Mr. Brewin to the effect that it was 
is intention to bring this motion forward so that we, in our report, could i 
_ ask leave to complete this matter within our terms of reference and to enlarge ay 
ur terms of reference to this extent. 


Mr. BREWIN: I think Mr. Churchill’s request is not an unreasonable one eS) 
nd, with the consent of the seconder, I would ask that the motion be not mes 
ow put. I would also ask that the clerk, or whoever has the material available, ie 
upply it to the new members of the committee so we can deal with it at an re, 

early date. Ae 
_ I want this matter dealt with. I think we can make a useful and valuable re 
eport on a subject that requires action. ‘ a 

Mr. LAcHANCE: I second the motion. Os 

Mr. BREWIN: We have young Nazis in my constituency who are sending . @ 

ut this material. I want to get action on it, but I am ready to withdraw the aa 
motion for the time being. mY 
_ -Mr. Lacwance: I second it. fi 
_ The CHarrMAN: Pursuant to the comments of Mr. Brewin, may I ask if ‘a 
‘is agreed that the motion should be amended? I will ask the clerk to read 
e motion. ris .° 


_ The CiLerK: The motion reads: tt 


dein That this Committee seek from the House an order that this i 
- Committee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable it to sub- "eat) 
mit a report based on the previous evidence relating to the problems of sy 5 
hate literature and genocide referred by the House at the last session a): 


to this Committee; to make recommendations thereon, and that the 
relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the External Affairs - ee 
Committee, 1964-65, on these matters, be referred to this Committee. 4 


‘a The CHarrman: Is that in accordance with your wish, Mr. Brewin? e 
Mr. BREWIN: Yes. 

Mr. Lacuance: I second it. ; 

Mr. Waker: It has been seconded. Is this fair? We do not want to keep = 
| putting off the decision on which committee should handle the matter. If you 
eared put it aside today, can we not make it a condition that we fae come 

to a decision at the next meeting? Does this give you time, gentlemen? 

| Mr. Cuurcuri: I am just as much interested in this as anyone. I do not 


ind reading this material. 
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Mr. PucH: When do we get it? — | ; 

Mr. WALKER: I presume the clerk can give it to you tonight. ; 

Mr. PATTERSON: Instead of saying that it will be dealt with at the next 4 
meeting, could you not set a period? | 

Mr. NESBITT: We never know when the next meeting is going to be if 
called. " 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we say Thursday afternoon? 

Mr. MARTINEAU: We do not sit on Thursday; it is St. Jean Baptiste day. 

The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow afternoon? 

Mr. MacEwan: No. 

Mr. LACHANCE: .Would Tuesday of next week be convenient? 

The CHAIRMAN: May we have a meeting on Tuesday, June 29, at nine 
o’clock? 

Mr. MacEwan: If you serve us breakfast, Mr. Chairman, we will come — 
at nine! 


Mr. LAcHANCE: Nine-thirty, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MacEwan: You will have lots of company at nine o’clock, Mr. 
Chairman! 


The CHAIRMAN: The Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Mr. Martin: Mr. Chairman, unless there are some other questions on what — 
we were discussing yesterday I would like now to deal, as-I indicated I — 
would, with some of the problems as we see them involved in the relation- ~ 
ship between the peacemaking functions of the United Nations and the © 
regional agencies. What I had in mind particularly was the situation in the © 
Dominican Republic, and the use that is being made of the Organization of ~ 
American States’ Peace Force. I would also like to make a comment on the ( 
proposal of the President of India in connection with a possible peacekeeping © 
operation made up of Afro-Asian countries in respect of the situation in 
Viet Nam. a 

When I made my statement in the House of Commons on May 28 I re- 1 
ferred to the decision of the Organization of American States to create an — 
inter-American force to be sent to the Dominican Republic. I would like to — 
remind the committee of what the Secretary-General of United Nations had 7) 
to say in this connection on May 27. He spoke as follows: 


It is far from my intention to question the jurisdiction or the com- a 
petence of regional organizations in performing certain functions, in’ 
accordance with the constitutions laid down by those organizations. But; ; 
from the point of view of the functioning of the United Nations in ac- _ 
cordance with the Charter, I think recent developments should stimulate © 
some thought by all of us regarding the character of the regional. organi- — 
zations, the nature of their functions and obligations in relation to the | 
responsibilities of the United Nations under the Charter. 


@ (4:40 p.m.) 
I think that this statement of the Secretary General was an amportaaal q A 


one because, while we look now with some concern at unilateral action, we ; 
have to be careful that any action taken in the peacekeeping field by a regional , 


a 
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{ organization is not an instrument that is being used by a particular nation for 
_ purposes of meeting the problems that would be envisaged by it in what might 
_ be regarded as a unilateral action. 

I would therefore like to try to explain our views regarding the relation- 
I ship between United Nations peacekeeping and the performance of this function 
_ by regional organizations. But what I want to say assumes that there has arisen 
_ a situation, in the Dominican Republic or anywhere, which justifies international 
_ action in accordance with the United Nations Charter. 


Article 52 (1) of the United Nations Charter provides that: 


Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the Purpose, and Principles of the United 
Nations. 


; As far as I am aware the only peacekeeping operations that have taken 
_ place outside the United Nations have been the result of the accord of the 
_ Geneva powers in 1954 when they decided to set up one body in North and 
South Viet Nam, one body in Cambodia and one in Laos, all bearing the title 
International Control and Supervisory Commissions, of which Canada, India 
_ and Poland are members. Now, these are not para-military or military bodies 
- although they have military personnel attached to them in varying numbers. 
' The functions of these three bodies are different of course from the functions 
_ of the force in Cyprus or the force in the Gaza Strip, but they are supervisory, 
peacekeeping bodies of a different character. They are peacekeeping bodies set 
’ up outside the United Nations. They were set up because some of the powers 
at the Geneva Conference were not members of the United Nations and would 
- not have been willing to sit under the auspices of the United Nations. It was 
- not contrary to the United Nations that they should have made the decision 
' that they did, but obviously the problem presented in the case of these Indo 
~ China Commissions is not the problem presented in the case of the peace force 
: operating under the Organization of American States. 

q As I said, the Charter, through Article 52 (1) is explicit. There is nothing 
i in the Charter that would preclude the setting up by the O.A.S. of a peace 
_ force. What is important is that such arrangements must be consistent with the 
_ purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 53 of the Charter should also, I think, be referred to. It says: 

The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority. 
But no enforcement action shall be taken under regional arrange- 
ments or by regional agencies without the authorization of the Security 
Council, with the exception of measures against any enemy state, 
as defined in paragraph 2 of this Article, provided for pursuant to 
Article 107 or in regional arrangements directed against renewal of 
aggressive policy on the part of any such state, until such time as 
the Organization may, on request of the Governments concerned, be 
charged with the responsibility for presenting further aggression by 


such a state. 
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In subsection 2 of Article 53 it is provided: 


The term enemy state as used in paragraph 1 of this Article 
applies to any state which during the Second World War has been an — 
enemy of any signatory of the present Charter. 


The following two paragraphs of Article 52 encourage member states — 
to settle their disputes peacefully by regional action first and require the 4 
Security Council to foster this principle. But as I have just indicated, the j 
Charter also provides for appropriate Security Council action in respect of 
arrangements or in connection with agencies that are established for en- 
forcement purposes, always, of course, under the authority of the Security 
Council. a 

“Enforcement action” under Chapter 7 of the Charter has never, I 
think, been satisfactorily defined. What we believe is that it refers to the 
use of armed force to deal with acts of aggression as envisaged in Chapter 7 
of the Charter. There is of course no explicit reference in the Charter to | 
peacekeeping as it has come to be known in the form of United Nations 
action in the Gaza Strip or in Cyprus or in some of the other peacekeeping © 
operations. These forces—and this is one of the disputes that we have with - 
the position taken by the Soviet Union—have not, strictly speaking, been | 
concerned with enforcement action. Their function has been more preventive — 
than forcible. They have been raised voluntarily and operate on the basis | 
of the consent of the nations concerned. 

There are two questions that are involved here: first, is there any © 
reason to object to regional agencies performing the preventive peacekeep- 
ing role as it has been developed in the United Nations? All of the peacekeep- ; 
ing operations, apart from those in Indo-China, have been under the United — 
Nations and have been performed by a United Nations body. I see nothing 
in the Charter to which any objection to such rule could properly be regis- 
tered, providing always of course that it is consistent with the purposes and 
the principles of the United Nations. Not only do I see no objection, I think 
that the reverse is true. The precedents, of which there are few, point to's 
the competence of the regional agency to investigate or ameliorate disputes. © 
The Organization of American States has generally maintained its authority 
to deal with inter-American disputes and has tried to settle such disputes 
before referring them to the United Nations. Few Latin-American disputes have > 
come before the Security Council, and no United Nations peacekeeping body — 
has been set up in respect of inter-American disputes. : 4 


@ (4:50 p.m.) 


But I think it can be said that the Security Council has in practice always © 
asserted, at any rate, the right, indeed the authority, to take what might be 
regarded as action involving concurrent jurisdiction. S| 

The Security Council of the United Nations cannot be, and has not ever — 
been, excluded from making recommendations about inter-American disputes, | 
or with regard to the circumstances that are likely to create international 
tension. - 

So it would seem to us that the wisest view would be that the United | 
Nations and regional agencies have a complementary role to play in peace- 
keeping developments; and it may be that one of the ways by which we wi 1 ' 
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e able to establish a greater support for peacekeeping activities is by recog- 
izing the potential role of regional bodies, particularly in those areas of the 
orld where there is a suspicion against the participation of certain member 
ates. 

he It will be recalled that in the Suez operation there was a reluctance made ty 
manifest to the participation of certain forces from Canada, and the contribu- 


My 


‘tion made by Canada to the Congo operation was essentially functional, in Bs 


F me fully preserve the right of a member nation to a hearing under the 


_ The implication of this is that the use of any “regional agency” should : 
ot be so unrelated to the Security Council of the United Nations as to deny ad 
a: y country in that region from making an appeal to the United Nations vi 
tself. 
a Second, there is the inter-American action in the Dominican Republic, one 
that I think must be dependent upon the declared or implied authorization of 
_the Security Council. 
» — Now, in that situation clearly the use of force was and is involved, but 
© too was the use of force involved in the Congo; and the United Nations coe 
eration was not considered to be enforcement action within the meaning of ape 
‘Chapter VII, as is contended by the Soviet Union. M 
_ In the present case, in the Dominican Republic, the action would appear 
tO involve the interposition of force between factions within a state and is 
|therefore similar to the role of the United Nations force in the Congo, as a eS 
Presult of action taken by Katanga province, and likewise the situation in He 
syprus where the force is interposed between two communities that are made ; 
of citizens of the same state. ay 
Now this problem is not free from some difficulties. But I think it is fair | 
say for purposes of our discussion that the O.A.S. is not involved in the “ 
ominican Republic in enforcement action. These are legalistic considerations, 
now, but they have a very important basis if we are to assert the authority . 
the United Nations in respect of any action that is taken enforcementwise a 
reventively, and to avoid the dangers that run from unilateral action, the 
nd of action which we wish to see minimized if we are going to strengthen 
ultimate authority of the United Nations. 
. I would like to make the following points as a result of what I have said: 
- (1) Both the United Nations and regional agencies or organizations i 
' have a role to play in dealing with disputes or threats to the peace. 
(2) The United Nations must be concerned with all situations affecting 
Bes! peace and security and cannot be denied the right to decide whether 
‘ei it will or should intervene. 
(3) Enforcement action should not be taken without the approval of the 
Security Council. 


* That is a statement of what I believe should be the ideal situation, but 
ere is disagreement over the meaning of the term, that is, enforcement 


tion, and there may be occasions when some action would be preferable to 
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the paralysis of action brought about by a veto in the Council, and this is the 
situation, I think, in the Dominican Republic. Ce 
(4) Even if a peacekeeping action authorized and taken by a regional 
agency does not constitute enforcement action nevertheless we 

would take the view that it is important for regional organizations 

engaged in any action involving the maintenance of international 

security to conduct the operation in close association with the 

United Nations which retains over-all responsibility for preserving 
international peace and security. 


Now, in the case of the Dominican Republic, when the O.A.S. sought to 
give the international umbrella to the peacekeeping operation in the face of 
the inability of the United Nations itself to act, there was no decision by the 
Security Council. There was indeed an expression of opposition to the oper= 
ation in the Security Council by the Soviet Union. 

Note was taken of the O.A.S. action. I do not think however that one 
could say that the notation that was given implicitly amounted to the con= 
sensus procedure that more and more is being adopted in organs of the United 
Nations such as was done, as I mentioned yesterday, in the case of the 
establishment of a peace observation mission in the Yemen. a 

The President of India suggested some time ago that it might be useful, 
while the conflict was still on and before there was final settlement, th 
there should be established a peace body or a peace force as it is sometimes 
called, of persons made up of Afro-Asians, although I do not think he definet 
that it should be under the auspices of the United Nations. 

The government of India later, however, in discussing this particular 
proposal, did make the suggestion that some consideration should be given 
to the utilization for this purpose of the United Nations’ umbrella. . 
e (5:00 p.m.) ¢ 


It will be recalled earlier that the Prime Minister of Canada had sug- 
gested that after the settlement there should be established—preferably under 
the auspices of the United Nations, but because of the practical situation at 
least under the auspices of the international community—some kind of force 
to provide for a continuing recognition of an obligation that would have been 
incurred by the nations attending the conference on Viet Nam, but with the 
purpose of seeing to it that whatever settlement was made at that conference 
would be observed by all sides. So that the concept of the President of India, 
later associated with the government of India, in principle, was not different 
from that proposed by the Prime Minister except the period when the pro- 
posal would come into being was different. In the case of India, it would 
come into being while there was still discussion as to the terms of settlement; 
in the case of the proposal of the Prime Minister, this would. come in as 
one of the ways of guaranteeing the implementation of the settlement itself. 
Therefore, we have had put before us, particularly in the Dominican Republic, 
somewhat of a new situation, and the only point I want to make is that the 
Canadian government feels strongly that in respect of any regional peace- 
keeping operation an endeavour must be made to see to it that it derives its 
authority or its approval from the proper organ in the United Nations s¢ 
as to avoid the dangers of abuse of action by any one state or any group 0} 
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states in respect of situations which we believe can take place only under 
the authority of the United Nations. 

: 1 Now, in the case of the Dominican Republic, there may have been 
ractical considerations involved; certainly, if a proposal had been made in 
she Security Council at this stage for the establishment of a regional force 
with the sanction of the Security Council there would have been placed in 
1e deliberations a veto by one of the great powers. I suppose as an effort 
as being made to maintain the peace it was more important in this stage 
f progressive development of international organization that there be peace 
ather than consideration as to what was legalistically desirable. But, we 
nust not overlook the consequences of the development that has taken place. 
The first time this happened was in the Congo, I think, and now we have it 
| the situation in the Dominican Republic, where there was no threat to the 
eace by a state operating against the Dominican Republic; that was a situ- 
ition where factions within the same state were engaged in conflict with one 
mnother in a manner that threatened the peace. But, I am sure, there would 
e a lot of purists who would argue that the United Nations itself would not 
ave had any authority to intervene unless one regards the precedent in 
he Congo—not what happened at the beginning in the Congo but what 
pened as a result of the revolt by one province in the Congo operation. I 
link I state that situation correctly. 

by This matter was raised in our House of Commons, not critically, by the 
seader of the Opposition at that time, the present Prime Minister, who asked 
ihe then Secretary of State for External Affairs whether the government 
iad given consideration to the intervention of the United Nations in respect 
if the Katanga revolt, when it first began, after the United Nations itself had 
een properly launched in the Congo operation. 

. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say about this problem. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Martin. Have you a question, Mr. Brewin. 
- Mr. Brewin: I, personally, would like to call a spade a spade and to see if 
1e Secretary of State for External Affairs would agree with me on that 
iroposition. CNG 
i Did I understand the Minister to say that the American intervention in 
he Dominican Republic was an intervention in a factional dispute between 
wo different elements in that country? 

/ Mr. Martin: No, I do not think I said that. What I said was— 

Mr. Brewin: But is not that the effect then? 

- Mr. Martin: No; I would prefer to deal with it in a different way. What 
said was that the situation in the Congo did involve a factional dispute; it 
7as not an attack made on the Dominican Republic by another state. It was 
tated that the intervention made by the United States, In the first instance, 
as to protect the nationals of the United States and the nationals of other 
untries. Indeed, Canada was the beneficiary of the evacuation process Dee 
ly the forces of the United States. But, subject to that qualification, that is the 
ituation as I see it now. After the evacuation had taken place there Nc she 
ented to the government of the United States the problem of this eae she : 
is conflict, which did threaten the peace, and to give an internationa a 
5 the action the Organization of American States came in and gave suppor 
ie agency of one country, the national military agency. 
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Mr. Brewin: But is it not a very dangerous thing that there should be 
military intervention in regard to what is essentially an internal dispute, 2 
revolutionary situation existing within a country? If this is to be justified by any 
amount of word-marking is it not contrary to all basic principles of interna~ 
tional law and the principles of the Charter? Is it not a nwa ata g situation 
which we cannot condone or waive aside with polite words? 4 
Mr. Martin: I have indicated in my statement in the House that we 
believe unilateral action in these situations is not the ideal arrangement. This 
was the position we took in 1956 in respect of another situation, and it wai 
also a position that was taken by the government of the United States in 
the same situation. I believe it would have been better if there had been 
regional stand-by arrangements in existence and if these could have been 
invoked at the beginning of the troubles in the Dominican Republic. But, it 
would not have been helpful if the use of such arrangements had been subject 
to the exercise of the veto in the Security Council. There is no question; there 
is a dilemma here. You have stated it in your way and I prefer, because I am 
responsible, to state it as I have stated it. 4 
Mr. Brewin: I have one further question, if I may put it at this time. 
Did I misunderstand what you read at the very beginning. The Secretary 
General of the United Nations used diplomatic language, it is true, but ex# 
pressed very grave fear and regret that action was taken by a regiona 
organization without relation originally to the United Nations. 
Mr. Martin: No. What he was talking about was the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations, and he said: 
It is far from my intention to question the jurisdiction or the 
competence of regional organizations in performing certain functions, in 
accordance with the constitutions laid down by those organizations. But 
from the point of view of the functioning of the United Nations in ac: 
cordance with the Charter, I think that recent developments— a 


He was obviously referring to this situation. I continue: 
—should stimulate some thought by all of us regarding the character of 
the regional organizations, the nature of their functions and obligation; 
in relation to the responsibilities of the United Nations under the Chartei 

I agree with that statement, and I said so in the House. 


@ (5:10 p.m.) 
Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I listened carefully to the Minister’ Ss statement 
iI do not hear any real fundamental difference between Mr. Brewin and thi 
Minister. I am wondering whether the United States government is not tur 
ing the Monroe Doctrine inside out. They wanted to exclude great powers 
hich they did not like from the American continent and now they want. to 
exclude domestic governments that they do not like. It seems to me this is 
blow not only to the United Nations but also to the inter-American syste 0 
The Americans have spent many years in trying to cultivate much of the Latin= 
American sentiment which the United States wishes to cultivate. I am wonder- 
ing whether this is a matter of peacekeeping or whether the United States is 
playing too active a role in the domestic politics of countries in Latin- America, 
Mr. Martin: I listened with interest to what you have said. | 
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Mr. PucH: Following along on that, I listened with interest to your last 


action, there is no doubt you felt that the United Nations—was a “first” and 
‘a “must” and that any action which was going to be taken had to have the 
_consensus of opinion—I believe you said—and, therefore, I am wondering in 
-Tespect of the Dominican Republic—and I am referring to your words con- 
cerning the action in 1956 and the stand taken by the United States at that 
time—whether the action taken by the United States in the Dominican Republic 


ossibly gave you cause to be more horrified at the manner in which they did it. 


i 


_. Mr. Martin: I know you would not want to pursue that line of questioning 
ith me. I will say this; I believe strongly that we have to strengthen the 
ywer of the United Nations; I believe we have reached a stage in international 
Jevelopment whereby we cannot leave to any power the authority by itself 
to assume a role which by the Charter belongs to the United Nations. If it is 
done in one instance, it well may be done in another. If we are going to assert 
the authority of the collective security body that we established in 1945, we 
must recognize that with all its limitations it is the body under whose authority 
such action must be taken. 

_ Mr. Pucu: Then, sir, rather than ask you— 


_ Mr, Martin: I am sure you will allow me to continue. I would like to say 
at this is the policy of the government of Canada, this is the objective toward 
hich we must strive. I am not now passing judgment on circumstances in the 


iew that there may have been justifiable reasons. I am not asserting that 
theory; but I am prepared to examine it as we are examining it. 

_ Mr. PucH: Was any attempt made to take this to the United Nations? You 
mentioned the ‘‘if’’. You said it was a question of practical considerations being 
volved and if it had been taken to the United Nations Security Council there 
was going to be a veto used. , 

' Mr. Martin: There would have been a veto used with regard to establish- 
ment of the O.A.S. force; the Soviet Union had given indications of that. The 
question of the Dominican Republic was taken to the Security Council not prior 
to action but shortly thereafter and was a subject of discussion. 

Mr. Puen: Is it a fair question to ask whether our views and the views 
u have stated in respect of this matter of enforcement action are well known 
the United States and that they have been reinforced? 

Mr. Martin: Would you mind repeating that? 

Mr. Pucu: Your views on enforcement action or, shall we say Canada’s 
ews on enforcement action, probably are well known to the United States. 
ve our views been put to the United States since the Dominican incident? 
; Mr. Martin: I have had frank discussion about this problem with repre- 
sentatives of that country. 

- Mr. Nesprrt: Mr. Minister, I have two questions I-would like to ask; one 


4 e Dominican Republic. How would you suggest we might get around the 
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Dominican Republic that might, from a practical consideration, warrant the — 


on the matter of the regional stand-by forces for an emergency: such as in © 


sblem as it exists in the United Nations at the present time and proceed with 
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dispatch in the area concerned where incidents such as took place in the — 
Dominican Republic and may well take place elsewhere arise? While arguments © 
are going on at the United Nations and one or more of the great powers may > 
veto such intervention by stand-by forces, what do you suggest as a logical 
means of getting around that? # 
Mr. Martin: In the first place I believe the principle which the former a 
Canadian Government established, for the first time in the world I think, of 
setting aside a stand-by unit was a great contribution to the concept of peace- ~ 
keeping. The Scandinavian countries have emulated the Canadian example and ~ 
have established stand-by units. 4 
Mr. NrEsBitt: I am referring to regional ones. § 


Mr. Martin: I know; I am coming to that. At the conference we held last y 
fall, one of the conditions of the participation was that a nation had already — 
set aside a stand-by unit or had had experience in peacekeeping operations or | 
was prepared to give a commitment to set aside a stand-by unit. This was done, © 
for instance, at the last minute by Iran. These are all stand-by units put forward — 
for the use of the United Nations in a given peacekeeping situation. I believe | 
it would be useful, to promote the concept of peacekeeping, for regional bodies | 
themselves to have stand-by units capable of use by the regional organization — 
and by the United Nations, it always being understood of course that the action 
of the regional body would have to be authorized by the United Nations. 

Mr. Nessitt: At the Security Council. 


Mr. Martin: The Security Council is the body which has the primary | 
responsibility; it is here that we take issue with the position of the Soviet | 
Union and France in saying that where the Security Council fails to act, then 
there must be some power left to the General Assembly to take action. 4 

Mr. NEspitT: In the event of a veto in the Security Council or failure of 
the General Assembly to take action under the Uniting for Peace Resolution, — 
what practical means would you suggest for getting around, say, a rapidly 
developing inflammatory situation. a 

Mr. Martin: Where there is a veto? 

Mr. Nrespirt: Where there is a veto, yes. 


@® (5:20 p.m.) 
Mr. Martin: Where there is a veto? 
Mr. NEssitt: Where there is a veto. 


Mr. Martin: Well, to do exactly what was done in the Gaza Strip under 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution. At that time there was an inquiry of that | 
situation and the General Assembly made a recommendation and acted...” a | 

Mr. NEssittT: Do you think it is still possible under the present conditions? { 

_ Mr. Martin: The Soviet Union and France take the position that this was | 
an illegal and an unconstitutional act and thereby provides them with justifica-_ 
tion for refusing to pay. However, I do not see why this procedure could not 
be resorted to again and indeed this is part of the contention we make as to. 
the residual authority which should be given to the General Assembly. 4 

Mr. Nessitt: I have just one last question regarding specifically the 
Organization of American States. Have you, Mr. Minister, any information at 
your disposal as to how many members of the Organization of American 
States are actually paid up in their dues to the Organization? gh 
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r. Martin: I think we will have to get that for you. 


Mr. NEsBITT: I was wondering also whether perhaps at some time you 
might find out how many states are in arrears, and in the event that none of 
these states are paying—I understand that there are hardly any of them paid 


Mr. MARTIN: I will be very glad to get that information for you. 
Mr. McINTosH: Mr. Minister, I was wondering if you could outline for 


' States action in the Dominican Republic and our policy when Russia entered 
_ Hungary and also Canada’s policy in relation to the Suez Canal? 


| Mr. Martin: Well, in the Suez Canal we took a definite position. In the 
‘case of the Dominican Republic we have had, as I say, private talks but I do 
“not believe that we have all of the facts before us and I must point out that 
there were limitations in the discussions at the Security Council—nothing like 
the discussions that we had in the case of the Suez Canal largely because 
‘of the forthcoming position taken by Britain herself. I do not think I can 
amplify on that. 

» Mr. McInrosH: Has our policy changed in any way in regard to the 
three of them? 

- Mr. Martin: No. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Regan, do you have a question? 

Mr. REGAN: My question has been dealt with. 

_ Mr. CHURCHILL: May I ask one question in regard to the Dominican 
Republic? What was the alternative other than immediate American inter- 
vention? 

Mr. Martin: That is the problem, Mr. Churchill. That is why I hate to 


practical considerations involving threats to peace that left no other course 
open. However, I am not saying that there were but there may have been. 
This possibly could have been obviated if there had been a special force in 
the case of the Organization of American States; if there had been prior 
consultation and if, finally, there had been action authorized by the Security 
| Council. However, as these preliminaries had not been given, the defence will 
e that the exigencies at the moment demanded the course that was taken. 


Zam not offering an opinion at this stage. 


Mr. Douctas: I want to ask the Minister a question. Do I take it, Mr. 
Minister, that since the United States intervened in the Dominican Republic 
“without prior consultation with the Organization of American States and the 
O.A.S. in turn took military action without the prior approval or subsequent 
approval either of the United Nations, this action cannot be covered under 
“Article 53 of the Charter? 

- Mr. Martin: I think technically that that is true. The action taken by 
the United States in the first instance was taken as a means, it was alleged, 
‘to facilitate the evacuation of nationals of a number of countries who were in 
danger and no effort was made to obtain the approval of the United Nations 
“in that action. However, it is a fact that the United States contributed to an 
‘immediate discussion in the Security Council of the situation in the Dominican 


Republic. 
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us the difference between Canada’s present policy in regard to the United 


make a statement that seems to be conclusive. There may have been very ° 
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Mr. Douauas: Of course, the news in announcing this to the American 
people gave as its major reason for military intervention the fact that the 
rebels were suspected of having been infiltrated by Communists. If this action 
was not covered by Article 53, do I take it that the Minister is arguing tha: .. 
it was covered by Article 52? ; 

Mr. Martin: No. 

-. Mr. Douctas: And the regional agencies’ action taken by the O.A.S. and 
prior thereto by the United States was consistent with the purpose and prin-| 
ciples of the United Nations? 

Mr. MarrTIN: No, I was not arguing that. What I was trying to establish 
when I discussed the relations between the regional agencies and. the United © 
Nations was that in order to make a peacekeeping body authoritative and sup- 
portable it had to derive its authority from the United Nations. This is what 
the Secretary General was implying in his carefully prepared statement and 
with that statement I concur. I was not seeking at any time, in anything ] 

said today, to relate the action taken by the United States in the Dominica 1 
Republic to any authority that I would argue it had under any article of the 
Charter. a 

Mr. Douctas: Could I ask the Minister then what article of the Charter 
justified the O.A.S. in the military action it has taken? ; 

Mr. Martin: Article 52. 

Mr. Doucias: It was justified under article 52? 

Mr. Martin: Article 52-1. 

Mr. Doucitas: Am [ to understand then that the Minister is suggesting | 
that the regional group may intervene militarily in a local dispute, a factiona. 
dispute within a nation without any recourse to the United Nations or with- 
out seeking and securing the approval of the United Nations? j 

Mr. MArTIN: As an orderly process, I would not argue that any regional 1 
body could intervene in any situation without the authority of the United 
Nations. _ a 

Mr. Douctias: And the approval of the United Nations was not obtained 
and secured in this instance? 

Mr. Martin: Bearing in mind what Mr. Churchill was thinking about 
we are in the stage of development. There was a practical situation facing 
the world. The Security Council would not have authorized the establishment 
of this peace force. The veto was going to be exercised. Note was made of the 
existence of an O.A.S. force but nothing was done about it. I do not think 
that one could strictly argue that there was even a consensus or an abstention 
but this was a situation that is part of the developing process and I do not 
know, in the practical situation, what else could have been done. An endeavoul r 
was made undoubtedly by the United States to clothe the action with the 
international community concept. I think it was an attempt that was justi 
fied, but I am not saying that it was an attempt that was made within the 

clear authority of the United Nations, nor am I saying it was the kind of 
attempt that should be regarded as a precedent: a, 


~—@ (5:30 p.m.) 
Mr. Dovcias: Mr. Martin, what you are really saying, then, is that § a 


regional group is justified in bypassing the United Nations if it fears that the 
actions taken may be vetoed in the United Nations. 
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Mr. Martin: No, I did not say that. What I said was that here you had 
actual situation in which there had been an intervention by a private power. 


he area, under the umbrella of an international force. The existence of 
force was noted in the Security Council. There would undoubtedly have 
n an attempt made to get an authorization for the use of that force by the 
uncil but for the fact that it was known that there would have been reg- 
istered a veto and, consequently, because that was the situation and because 
e General Assembly was not sitting and there was no way by which it 
uld act. I do not know in the circumstances what else could have been done. 
: vy am not saying that this in any way can be a precedent. We are now 
ying to build the international process. We have gone through these situ- 

ons in the domestic community in the long history of our own system 
law, and this is what is happening in the international field. 


Mr. Doucias: Mr. Chairman, would the Minister agree that it is a very 
gerous doctrine which he is enunciating, that a regional group could de- 
e, without the consent of the United Nations, to intervene in the affairs of 
iation where there are factions in a state of revolution. If the Arab minority 
Israel were to rise in revolt and the Arab League undertook to intervene 
Israel on the excuse that they were trying to bring about peace in Israel, 


linican Republic. The fact that neither the United Nations nor the Organi- 
m of American States intervened when the Bosch government was over- 
thrown but did intervene in this instance would lead many of us to feel that 
prin arily the United States has equated Conservatism with Communism and 
reserved its right to intervene where it feels there are ideological factors 
th which they do not agree. 
Mr. Martin: I am distressed that you have interpreted what I have said 
hat way. I have indicated that in these situations we strongly feel that 
ateral action is not desirable. That is a statement of policy, a statement 
rinciple. 
What I had said was, given the limitations in the Security Council, the 
> that was taken was wise, it was minimal, and it was the only course; 
I have never said it was a precedent. I was trying to explain that the 
tion was there. Some attempt seemingly had to be made to restore order. 
United Nations was not able to function. Here was some kind of inter- 
onal operation—and I agree with you fully that unless it conforms to 
he principles and purposes of the United Nations it has no authority to act. 
would not want your question to be interpreted in any way as indicating 
‘I would-say that, in the situation in the Middle East you envisaged, any 
ping of states could take the action which you postulate unless it was 
istent with the purposes and principles of the United Nations as provided 
n Article 2.1 of the Charter—certainly not. 
Mr. Doucias: What consistency is there in the action that was taken 
th the purposes and principles of the United Nations and the statement of 
President that the sole purpose of going into the Dominican Republic bs: 
he disliked some of the people who were taking part in the revolution? 
Mr. Martin: That is an additional point you are now raising. I was 


ling with the fact that I was not aware that in the action taken by the 


at intervention was supported by invoking the assistance of member states. 


urely this would be on all fours with exactly what is happening in the. 
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Organization of American States there was anything contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, and I am stating that what was done 
was in the face of the limitations that were then present in the Security 
Council. But I am not in any way endorsing the possibility of the kind o 
action that you envisaged in the Middle East. That situation is naturally in 
our minds, and any action taken by any group of states in the Middle Eas 
against Israel, contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
would deserve the stricture which has been placed on it. 3 
Mr. Doucuas: If the Arab League said there were Communists in the 
Israeli government, it would be exactly on all fours with what has happene 
in the Dominican Republic. 
Mr. Martin: I find it difficult to think that these things are on all fours 
in the simple way in which you so ably state the issue now. 
The CHAIRMAN: Because our subject is as limited as it is today, I wish 
members would be good enough not to pose any supplementary questions 
at all. 
May I recognize Mr. MacEwan. 
Mr. MacEwan: I want to refresh my memory and follow up on what Mr. 
Douglas has said. 
I recall the questions asked, Mr. Chairman, of the Minister in the Hous 
of Commons regarding this matter of Communist infiltration in the Dominican 
Republic. Is it correct, Mr. Martin, that you stated at that time that there. 
were independent reports from which you and the Canadian government 
were satisfied that this was in fact the case? 
Mr. Martin: I would like to see the reply I made. 
Mr. Doucuas: I think it was the Prime Minister. j 
Mr. Martin: I think I was in London at the time. I would want to loo 
at the answer. \ 
Mr. Doucuas: I think it would be useful to have that information if it is 
available to the committee. I think it was the Prime Minister who gave the 
reply. 
Mr. MAcEwawn: I think it would be useful. ” 
The CHarrmMaNn: Is it agreeable that this be appended to today’s evidence? 
Mr. Martin: No, I would like to see it first. a 


Mr. DoucLas: Much of the so-called evidence presented at the Unite ii 
Nations was later withdrawn, and I would like to see these names before 
it is appended. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you would keep that question in mind as we 
proceed further, Mr. MacEwan. 


Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 
I wonder if the Minister can say whether in the existing circumstances 
the Canadian government now feels it should be a member of the Organiz- 
ation of American States. j 
Mr. Martin: This introduces another subject. I am ready to discuss it 
because I promised Mr. Nesbitt in the House that I would do so, but I do 
not know whether you regard this as the appropriate moment. If you do, q 


would be prepared to deal with it. I do not know whether we have the time 
now. 
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f Mr. MacEwan: If the Minister would 
will be satisfied. 


Ne Mr. Martin: I shall be very happy to do so. My position on that is both 
forthright and positive. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: That is a nice change! 
5 ‘Mr. WALKER: This is a change of pace! 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Forest. 

a: 

: Mr. Forest: Mr. Martin, does the Organization of American States have 
a team of representatives trying to effect a settlement, and have they made 
. ‘any progress in attempting to end the stalemate between the factions? 

-e@ (5:40 p.m.) 
Mr. MARTIN: They are working on the situation. It is not an easy one. 
As you know, the United Nations sent a team of three observers and has had 


deal with it at any early date I 


. degree of normality to the situation in the Dominican Republic. We were the 
_ first to open our mission there, and after the hostilities had begun this was 
. done as a result of consultation by a special representative, Mr. Michel Gauvin, 
whom we had sent to supplement the work of our personnel. This was done 
by him on instructions from the government, following consultations with 
the parties to the factional dispute, in conjunction with discussions that we 
i. 'had with other countries that have an interest there. I must say that the 
a action taken in opening this mission had a very salutary effect; it did not 
bring an end to the hostilities but it was a bold act that I think was useful 
and is so regarded. 

Mr. BREWIN: I would like to go back to a point which I do not think is 
clear in my mind. 

- Mr. Martin: May I just complete what I said previously? I would want 
‘it to be understood that the re-opening of our chancery, our mission, does 
ot imply any recognition of the regime in control of the areas where the 
Y premises are located. I want to make this clear. We made this clear at the 
ime. 


Mr. PucH: What is the occasion? 

3 Mr. Martin: The moving of the temporary office in the residence back 
‘to the regular office in the chancery. I wanted to make it clear that the open- 
ing of this mission was not a recognition of the regime. 

Mr. CuurcHiLtu: But this man was accredited? 

he Mr. Martin: He was accredited in the Dominican Republic. The Dominican 
| Republic is in a stage of factional strife and we continue to maintain a mission 
‘there, as all other countries do. It is a very essential thing that we do. 

| Mr. Doucias: Do we recognize either of the administrations there? 
Mr. Martin: No. 

Mr. BRewIN: The question which I would like the Minister to answer is 
' this: I understood him to say that once you could anticipate a veto in the 
| Security Council, there was no other choice but intervention. I would suggest 
to the Minister that another choice on the part of the United States admin- 
” ‘istration might be non-intervention. It would not have been the first time there 


that limited association with the situation. We have tried to bring about some 


’ countries. 


their nationals. My question is: Is there a body set up in the United Nations © 
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has been a revolution in South America. Just let nature take its course there. 
What right has any individual country to intervene in the internal affairs. 
of a self-governing nation? 

Mr. Martin: I have stated, Mr. Brewin, that the government does not q 
believe that unilateral action in these situations is desirable. 


Mr. Brewin: Is it not one of the problems that, as Mr. Douglas I think — 
suggested, if you equate any revolution with communism then you have a 
formula for constant intervention in the internal affairs of other countries? — 
Surely this is extremely dangerous and, if nothing else, would lose the sym- — 
pathy of the world for the intervening country. 


Mr, Martin: This statement has been made sometimes and I noted it. 

I have said our position is that we do not believe it is desirable that there — 
should be unilateral action. We would like the authority of the international — 
community to be asserted in these situations. a 
Mr. CHURCHILL: I have a supplementary question along the lines which 4] 
Mr. Brewin has put forward. Have we as a country no responsibility to our 
nationals who may be in danger of their lives in an area where an armed 
revolution had broken out? 


Mr. Martin: I think we have an obligation. 


The CHAIRMAN: The bells are ringing for a division in the House. ay a 
Mr. Martin: I would not want it to be said that I was saved by the bell. — 
Mr. Pucu: I have one short question. " 


Mr. Martin: I would want to finish my answer to Mr. Churchill. I just — 
want to say that we had, I think, 125 Canadians in the Dominican Republic. — 
There was a Canadian ship in the Caribbean, but fairly far removed. We - 
asked Britain and the United States for assistance in evacuating our na- | 
tionals, and this was given to us by the United States. We have gratefully 
acknowledged their assistance in evacuating these Canadians. The reason — 
given for the dispatch of the Marines, in the first instance, was that it was 
part of the process of evacuating United States nationals and those of other 4 


Mr. PucH: My question follows that. You have said the story is not yet — 
fully known and possibly the United States went in there to safeguard — 
which is operative and could go in to safeguard all nationals? yy 

Mr. Martin: No. a 

Mr. PuGH: Would the Minister not think it would be a good idea to set 
up such a body so that it could go in to protect nationals of all countries — 
resident there? d 

Mr. Martin: If we can reach the stage where the United Nations can — 
retrieve nationals from that kind of situation, then we will have indeed a 
very effective peacekeeping machinery, but it certainly does not exist now. of J 

Mr. PucH: Then you think it is a good idea? | : : 

Mr. Martin: At the present time we are dependant upon our own | 
facilities and the facilities of other countries to relieve our nationals. a 

Mr. McINTOSH: You used the term para-combat. What is para-combat? : 

a 


a 
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Mr: Martin: This was a phrase that was first coined by the Security 
~ Council in the case of the force in the Congo. It was to emphasize the lim- 
_ ited powers of the force. There were limitations on when it could shoot, 
Pe when it could use its powers. The same applies to Cyprus. These powers have 
_ become stronger but the forces there do not have the full authority that is 
_ given to a soldier in a normal war. 
; The CHarrMAN: I thank the members of the committee. 

: I hope someone noticed Miss Sharon Crowe, Registered Nurse, who was 
in the Speaker’s Gallery yesterday. She was one of the three gallant Cana- 
' dian nurses who saved the lives of civilians and military people in Santo 
- Domingo. 

We will now adjourn. 
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rnal Affairs be extended to enable it to submit a report to the House 
on the evidence adduced by the External Affairs Committee, pkeaet 
o the ns of hate literature and genocide eb ee were referred — 


eon; wal that the relevant Minutes of Process and vidence oo 
rnal . Affairs Committee, 1964- 65, on these matters, ce per A to this 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE | 
, TUESDAY, June 29, 1965. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present 


its 
SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that its present terms of reference be 
extended to enable it to submit a report to the House based on the evidence 
adduced by the External Affairs Committee, 1964-65, relating to the problems 
of hate literature and genocide which were referred by the House at the last 
session to the said Committee; to make recommendations thereon; and that the 
relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the External Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1964-65, on these matters, be referred to this Committee. — oh, 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN ‘R. MATHESON, 
Chairman. 


cm. 


(Note,—This Report was concurred in by the House on the same day.) 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY, June 29, 1965 
(6) 


~The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.20 a.m. this day, the 
at Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Bi, ‘The Committee resumed consideration of motion proposed by Mr, Brewin, 

econded by Mr. Walker, that this Committee seek from the House an order 
at this Committee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable it to 
su omit a report based on the previous evidence relating to the problems of hate 
iterature and genocide referred by the House at the last session to this Com- 
ittee; to make recommendations thereon, and that the relevant Minutes of 
oceedings and Evidence of the External Affairs Committee, 1964-65, on these 
ters, be referred to this Committee. 


_. After discussion, the motion was carried unanimously, and the Chairman 
a to report accordingly. (See Second Report to the House.) 


‘The Committee agreed to sit at 4.30 p.m. this afternoon instead of 3.30 p.m. 


# The Committee discussed matters relating to witnesses and also briefs 
‘rom eee ens. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 

(7) 
pi “The | Committee resumed at 4.40 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Matheson, pre- 
a sided. = 
¥ ‘Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Brewin, Brown, Churchill, 
Dea achman, Dubé, Forest, Haidasz, Klein, Lachance, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patter- 
‘son, Regan and Walker (15). 
a In attendance: The Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
. Affairs. 
m) The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the 
D Jepartment of External Affairs. 


The Minister made a detailed statement on Canada’s External Aid programs 
was briefly examined thereon. 
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% ‘Mr. Regan moved, seconded by Mr. ‘Haidasz, ie the aeeument tA) Repod k 
i on Canada’s External Aid Programs”, previously distributed to members of - the 
Committee, be printed as an appendix to the record of this sitting. Later, the 
. Committee agreed, without a formal motion, to print the document as an 
¥ appendix, and by leave, Mr. Regan withdrew his motion (See Appendix “H’’). 


; At 5.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


3 | EVIDENCE 


; 
I! 
ly 
\ 


TUESDAY, June 29, 1965. 


—@ (9.20 a.m.) 

a The CHAIRMAN: Mrs Konantz and Gentlemen, Mr. Brewin’s felicitously 
worded recommendation was to the effect that this Committee seek from the 
House an order that this Committee’s present terms of reference be extended 
to enable it to submit a report based on the previous evidence relating to 
_ the problems of hate literature and genocide referred by the House at the last 
_ session to this committee; to make recommendations thereon; and that the 
_relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the External Affairs Com- 
_ mittee, 1964-1965, on these matters, be referred to this Committee. 


..* 


hs Mr. Brewin? 
F Mr. BrEwIN: I do not know that there is any need to say anything 
_ further. I think the motion speaks for itself. 


he The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Walker, you were the seconder. 


ke Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I might have done the committee a disservice 
at the last meeting by not explaining to them my own personal interest in 
- this matter. This is why I have been pushing so hard to have the subject 
_ matter returned to this Committee. I represent a riding where many thousands 
of people at the moment are affected by the racist propaganda that is running 
_ through the country. This is why it is so keenly on my mind, and why I was 
a little disturbed that any decision or recommendation for action might be 
taken out of the hands of this Committee, just at a time when I felt we had 
thoroughly gone into the matter and discussed it very keenly, and sent to 
another committee where it would have to start all over again. Then I would 
_ have to transfer myself to the other committee because I want to follow this 
_ through personally. : 

le Tt is for these reasons that I am very anxious, if the Committee sees fit, 
to carry on with it here. I would hope that the members who wondered about 
I the subject matter being referred, have had a chance to see what work had 
been done and that after having read this they feel they have been brought 
up to date with other members of the committee that are here now. 

' ‘The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could add to what Mr. Walker said for the 
’ benefit of the members of the Committee who were not on the old committee. 
This is a problem that can arouse a good many feelings both pro and con. 
i There was a good deal of inducement on the steering committee in the last 
li session to handle this in a rather more dramatic way than it was handled. 
_ There were ever so many people that wished to appear. J think the steering 
committee tried to operate with a fairly steady hand. 
Now it will be noted, I think, that there was not one representative of 
an aggrieved group who gave evidence before us, except indirectly through 


the evidence of Mr. Justice Dalton C. Wells, who had been selected because 


of his steadiness and his high reputation for civil liberties for many years at 
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became part of our own record. But many other people wished to appear, and 
I do not think it serves any useful purpose to run over the names. However some 
of these people are well known as having strong views, perhaps to the right, 
perhaps to the left, and to some extent themselves being the victims of racial — 
prejudice and attack. ; 

What we tried to do in this first series was to handle this thing in a 
sober way. I remember Mr. Nesbitt saying: ‘Well now, what are we hearing ‘ 
except what we already know”’. This is true, and what we were trying to do- 


specific recommendation, but only a recommendation which would be ee 
in character. To the legal experts would be left the problem, if there were a 
recommendation in favour of any kind of legislation of working out such 
safeguards as would be necessarily required in any system of law that paid ae 
great deal of respect to civil liberty and to the right of free speech. I think @ 
this is pretty well what we were thinking of, was it not, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. PATTERSON: I believe that sums it up very concisely. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, I was the one at the last meeting who o 
asked that the motion stand until those of us who were new on the committee 
this year could look at the evidence presented to the committee last year. 
This I have done, and I read with interest the evidence submitted to you at 
the last session on the subject matter of genocide and hate literature. I reached 
the same conclusion that I expressed in the House last year when the two. 
bills were referred to the committee, that they were going to the wrong 
committee, and I am of the same opinion now. I think this committee is no 
the one that should be studying this particular matter. Although I think 
know the desire of the committees to have some finality to their work an 
some continuity to their subjects, nevertheless, I think on a subject as importan 
as this, the more people who are aware of the problem the better. by 

You might think that having the subject matter referred for consideration 
to the Committee on Human Rights, which is the committee called upon to” 
deal with Indian affairs, human rights and citizenship, might appear to im- 
pose a delay. I think it will be a very useful type of delay because that | 
Committee whose membership differs very largely from this one, would, if it | 
were interested, have the same information available to it that this Com- — 
mittee has had. Then, if and when the subject matter comes back to the | 
House of Commons, there will be more people informed; and this is one of 
the purposes of our committee work. { i 

Another reason is that the Committee on External Affairs, in my opinions 
has enough to do without considering the subject matters where results can 4 
be achieved only by means of some legislative action. That legislative action — 
has to be considered by the Justice Department, and the Justice Committee 
is another committee that should be concerned with this particular problema 
However, for the External Affairs Committee to involve itself in matters 
foreign to its investigation in a way, I think is wrong in that we will bet 
diverted from our main task, which is the study of the very wide field o 
external affairs of Canada’s commitments. I believe someone mentioned i 
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* day—perhaps Mr. Chairman himself—that there would be certain ele- 
nts in the defence policy of Canada that should be part of the study of 
; committee, to which I agree. 

Therefore, my suggestion is not in any way expressed because of any 
k of sympathy with the problem which is being considered. It is a subject 
m, ter that I have given much attention over the years. But I think the 
method of approach would be better through the Human Rights Committee, 


and the material that you assembled last year, which is very valuable, could 
be referred to that committee. The members of that committee could do 
e ‘actly what I did and what every member of the House should do—that is, 
read through the evidence that was given to the committee last year. 

Then there is another reason which occurred to me when I was reading 
the material. The United Nations is still engaged in a study of the problem 
0 f racial discrimination, and I presume that that subject will be in front of 
the United Nations when it reassembles for its next year’s work in the fall. 
We may be a bit premature in any conclusion that we may reach here when 
t] » United Nations appears to be moderately close to coming to some con- 


sions itself with regard to the problem of racial discrimination, which is 
lly the problem relating to genocide and the hate literature matter. 


there is still another consideration. On the order paper there are three 
vate members’ bills: Mr. Klein has one on genocide, Mr. Orlikow on hate 
rature and Mr. Nesbitt on group libel. These have not reached the House 
; they should reach the House for debate some time in the fall. The sub- 
t matter of those three bills might be referred to the Committee on Human 
ghts on that occasion. 
_ That is the way I look on the matter, Mr. Chairman. I think that if there 
some compromise that can be worked out whereby the Committee at- 
npted to summarize what has already been accomplished and make some 
ommendation for further study, as well as suggest that this be done by 
another committee, I would be agreeable to it. 
-. Mr. Hamasz: Mr. Chairman, I would like to object to one of the state- 
mts made by Mr. Churchill when he said that the subject matter of geno- 
e and hate literature are extraneous and foreign to the External Affairs 
Sommittee. I think external affairs is very intimately connected with this 
topic. Within our purview are things that pertain to the United Nations, 
and one of the United Nations commissions is the Commission on Human 
Rights which is seized of this problem of genocide and hate literature. I 
ink that the subject matter of genocide and hate literature certainly come 
nin the purview of our interest. 
Mr. WaLKeER: Mr. Chairman, this is such an important subject matter that 
I would not at all like to see this Committee divided on this question. I was 
ndering if the Committee agreed—and Mr. Churchill mentioned something 
ng these lines—that rather than throw away the work that has been done 
this Committee without any advice to the House on what we had done about 
we could not come up, in so far as this committee 1s concerned, with a 
ommendation and suggestions or a digest of what we have done and ask 
House to send our report to the Justice Committee so that they can have 
weight of the opinion of those of us who have studied it. 
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Mr. NEssitt: And the Human Rights Committee. 


Mr. WALKER: Whatever the committee is called, the Committee on Tusticel q 
and Human Rights. 


Mr. Forest: Those are two separate committees. 


Mr. WALKER: This is a very large problem. I do not suggest it is just a © 
domestic problem. This is a question of human relations all over the world. q 
The reason why the weight of the External Affairs Committee should be behind : 
such a recommendation is that Canada might well give the lead to some other © 
countries in this matter. I do think this affects the External Affairs Committee. © 
However, I agree with Mr. Churchill that the more people study this thoroughly — 
in the Committee before it becomes the subject matter on the floor of the © 
House of Commons, the better. Would you agree with this, Mr. Churchill? I — 
would not like to see the subject dropped here. Surely the Committee can send : 
its recommendations and its report and ask the House to refer it to other — 
committees. a 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I would sympathize with the idea that the — 
External Affairs Committee should not be continually charged with overseeing i | 
this particular problem although, as Mr. Haidasz has pointed out, this matter — 
has an external affairs connotation. That was the original reason for sending - 
it to us. Nevertheless, it is a matter of domestic jurisdiction, and Mr. Churchill ~ 
made a very strong point, at least I think he did, when he said that we have - " 
plenty to do with problems of external affairs as such at the present time. I 4 
would be in favour of referring the whole matter to one of these other com- ~ 
mittees, or even to both, except for the fact that I believe we now have enough 7 
material to make a useful and sensible report. I have personally already tried 
to draft some notes. q 

There were six witnesses who, I thought, gave some excellent evidence 
in dealing with the subject with reference to our international obligations. I — 
would remind the Committee that the declaration of November 21, approved _ 
unanimously by the United Nations General Assembly, explicitly failed upon a 
all states to take immediate and positive measures, including legislative — 
measures, against the incitement to violence, and so forth, on the basis of race, 
colour, or origin. In other words, there was a specific request. I think Mr. | 
Cadieux said that although this was not any formality and legally binding © 
convention, I think his words were that there was a moral obligation and ae 
guide line for legislation on this matter. I think we could usefully refer to © 
the existing Canadian legislation without any trouble, and also refer to the — 
material that has been given to us on other legislation. I would think that on q 
the basis of that we might be able to make a fairly simple recommendation. © i 
In presenting our report to the House we might say that a further study on 4 
this matter is required and a further development of this subject and that in — 
our opinion this would more normally fall under one or other, or both, of v 
these committees. Frankly I would hate to see this subject dropped here. I — 
think we can make a useful statement now. I would be sorry to see this ; 
Committee wash its hands of it, having partly assumed the task, without doing — 
that amount of work which you think is the reasonable minimum that we could . 
be expected to do. I would hope that the motion would be passed. 


! 


IST a 
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The CHAIRMAN: You will remember, gentlemen, that th 
’ ; e last 
_the House made on March 24 concluded: Re 


Your Committee recommends that it be given an opportunity for 

further consideration of the advisability of Canada adopting similar 

legislation, and therefore, as the Committee finds that it will not be able 

—~ to complete its study of the subject matter of these Bills at the current 

session of this Parliament, it recommends that the same subjects be 

referred to it early in the next session in order that the Committee may 
continue its study of this very important matter. 


~ 


> 


Mr. WALKER: But the House has never had a chance to concur with that 
_ report. The report was presented that day and we closed before it was con- 
sidered. 

Mr. BREWIN: The motion in its present form does not ask that we be given 
- continuing authority. I think the steering committee, assisted by all the Com- 


ae 


| mittee, could make a worthwhile and useful report. 


; Mr. WALKER: Could I break in? We should make it very clear and even 
_ give more weight to your resolution if we spelled it out that we want the 
_ subject matter referred back to us for the purpose of preparing a report and 
- a recommendation which we trust the House will subsequently send to specific 
- committees of which we are thinking. Can we not guide this thing from 
_ here? We can add this to your recommendation so that there is no question 
_ about why we want it back. 

- @ (9.40 am.) . 

i= Mr. DEAcHMaN: I think that most of the things that I wanted to say have 
| already been said, Mr. Chairman. I think our work load at the moment, if we 
_-compare ourselves with the last session, is not very heavy. You will remember 
‘that at the last session we tackled the Columbia River project, which was an 
' enormous work load for this Committee, as well as some examination of the 
estimates which, I think, we undertook during the last session. Today we are 
| looking at a relatively light work load. This matter before us is at a stage of 
review and report-making. I would urge, Mr. Chairman, that rather than 
abandon this and leave it dangling we move on and conclude the work upon 
- which we have embarked. I would think that we should wind up the review 
| and report-making on this aspect of our work. I might say that I find myself 
_ in agreement with Mr. Churchill, that this perhaps is a matter, in the long run, 
' which would be handled better by the new committee on Indian Affairs, 
' Human Rights and Citizenship and Immigration. But, I do not think that alters 
r the fact that having undertaken the work and having come this far we should 
_ at this time complete this task rather than abandon it and leave it dangling, 
| particularly in view of our light work load at the moment. Lian might say so, 
the committee to which Mr. Churchill suggested that this subject might be 
_ referred immediately has a rather heavy work load to assume this year com- 
_ pared with ours. That committee is going to be very soon involved in the 
examination of the new immigration White Paper as well as Indian matters, 
_ which I think will absorb the time of that committee very fully. For this reason 
_ I find myself in concurrence with what Mr. Walker has said, with what Mr. 

Brewin has said and, in the long run, with what Mr. Churchill has said. 


Mr. WALKER: Do not look so surprised. 
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Mr. NESBITT: Mr. Chairman, I think we are all pretty well agreed on what — 
should be done. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to say something, Mr. Patterson? q 


Mr. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, I was going to remark earlier that one of 
the determining factors in having this matter referred to the External Affairs © 
Committee was the fact there was not any other committee to handle it. This 
matter was discussed some time ago and at that time it was decided that this — 
was the only committee which properly could look into this particular problem. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not know by whom it was considered; certainly not 
by the Chairman. I was not consulted and I do not think the steering committee ~ 
was. ; 

Mr. PATTERSON: I think it was a matter of the attitude of the House, which — 
was brought out on a number of occasions. As we know, there was not any ~ 
other committee specifically committed to a study of this kind and, therefore, — 
the External Affairs Committee was the closest thing to it; I think that is what — 
decided the issue. a 

I think possibly we should wind this up as far as a report is concerned — 
and then have it submitted to the Indian Affairs, Human Rights and Citizen- © 
ship and Immigration Committee. 

Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, would you read the motion as it stands at. 
the present time, together with the specific reference to the two committees: — 

Mr. Nespitt: Mr. Chairman, it seems we are all in general agreement ~ 
on this question. Mr. Brewin has stated that he has made some notes, and | 
I think that the matter should be referred to the steering committee so that 
we can work on a draft report. ‘¢ 

Mr. BREWIN: But, Mr. Chairman, at the present time we have not any — 
authority to submit a report based on the previous evidence. i 

The CHAIRMAN: This is the precise problem. If there was any way of a 
hurdling that problem we could discuss the merits of the case, but I think . 
that is premature. 

The motion is: 


That this committee seek from the House an order that this com-. i 
mittee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable it to submit ay 
report based on the previous evidence relating to the problems of hate 
literature and genocide referred by the House at the last session to 
this committee; to make recommendations thereon, and that the relevant 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the External Affairs Committee, — 
1964-65, on these matters, be referred to this committee. 


Mr. Kuen: It might be in order to have this motion passed and, if so, y 
when you are speaking to the motion perhaps a recommendation could be | 
added that this subject matter be referred to the committee on Indian Affairs, 
Human Rights and Citizenship and Immigration as well as Justice and ‘Legal © 
Affairs. s 

Mr. BREWIN: That is a possibility. I am thinking aloud and wondering ~ 
whether we could recommend that further study of this subject matter in 
future should be referred to the standing committee on Indian Affairs, Human | 
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R ee and Citizenship and Immigration and Justice and Legal Affairs. Perhaps 
we could just add that in the motion. 


_ Mr. KueEtn: I do not see any objection to that. 


By . The CHAIRMAN: My very competent and experienced Clerk aie out 
that in his view, any recommendation at the end, in effect, would be contrary 
_ to the first part: “Your Committee recommends that its present terms of 
_ reference be extended to enable it to submit a report to the House.” In effect, 
ei is what Colonel Churchill was saying. 
ae Mr. BREWIN: With all due respect, surely we are asking that our terms 
Re reference be enlarged for the purpose of reporting on what has been done, 
with further riders added that future or further study, as required, be 
| handled by the other two committees. I do not see anything inconsistent in that. 
» The CHarRMAN: Neither do I. I am wondering if there is anything pre- 
_ sumptuous in this. 
4 ; Mr. WALKER: I hope so. Let us presume something. 
‘ The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering if there is an impropriety in a com- 
"mittee bringing back a recommendation to the House which, in effect, tells 
the House what it must do in respect of other committees. 


4 Mr. NESBITT: We are only recommending to the House. 


By) Mr. Kietn: I do not see why we cannot specifically do that in the report. 
We could make the report and say that it would be in the interest of all 
mncerned that this be sent to the two committees for further discussion. In 


Mr. BREwIN: That would be satisfactory to me. 
Mr. Kuen: That might be the better way. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would it be the pleasure of the committee then to pass 
: eS motion in its present form, which I think stresses two points: To submit 
Rae to make recommendations thereon. 
Mr. Nessitt: Mr. Chairman, would you read it again, please. 

The CHarrMAN: Do you mean in full? 
ae, NESBITT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: It reads: 
That this committee seek from the House an order that this com- 
i. - mittee’s present terms of reference be extended to enable it to submit 
a report based on the previous evidence relating to the problems of 
es hate literature and genocide referred by the House at the last session 
to this committee; to make recommendations thereon, and that the 
relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the External Affairs 
Committee, 1964- 65, on these matters, be referred to this committee. 


“To submit a report; to make 


! 
rh 
= 
j 


ee. 


It seems that the operative words are: 
_ recommendations thereon.” 

Mr. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, are we in a position to make 
ines matters have not been referred to this Committee. 
a j Mr. WALKER: That is what this motion is for. 
‘The Cuarrman: This motion is a plea that it be for t 


any report? 


his specific and limited 
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Mr. PATTERSON: I was just saying that the matter has not been referred j 
to this Committee as such. 


Mr. BREWIN: But we are asking the House to do that for us. © : 
Mr. WALKER: That is right. p 
Mr. Nespitt: Mr. Chairman, can we proceed and make a report? ' q 
Mr. KLEIN: This motion is asking the House to give us the right to do 
things. 
Mr. PATTERSON: But, can we bring in a report when a matter has not @ 
been referred to us? : 
The CHAIRMAN: What we are asking is that our terms of reference be 


enlarged. We have certain material before us now and we are asking for an 
enlargement of our terms of reference for this specific purpose. 


Mr. NEsBITT: Yes, in order that we can clean up last year’s business. 


Mr. WALKER: This motion is asking the House to allow us to send a report — 
to them. This procedure certainly is in order. And, one of the recommendations — 
will be that the House refer this matter to other committees. 


Mr. NEsBiTT: But, we have to get permission to make the recommenda- — 


q 


tion. 
Mr. WALKER: Put the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the motion? All those in favour? All — 
those opposes? 

The motion is carried unanimously. 

Can I leave this with the Whip and, perhaps, Mr. Churchill, to see if there B 


are any ways of perhaps obtaining concurrence in this? Would that be possible Z 
in order that we could tidy this up today? * 


@ (9.50 a.m.) 
Mr. WALKER: Do you mean in the House? X 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. g 
Mr. WALKER: This is going in as a report? a 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ‘f 


Mr. WALKER: Normally we do not move the concurrence until the next 


a 
% 


day. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, you will be presenting the report. We are 
acquainted with it and we can talk to our own people. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: We will move for concurrence later this day. 4 
Mr. WALKER: Yes, we can revert back to it later today. 4 
The CHairMaAN: All right. ) 


wy 

Mr. NEsBiTT: Mr. Chairman, there is one other matter that I would like 

to bring up at this time. We all received notice that there is a meeting later _ 
this day referring, as noted on the notice, to discussions on external aid. 
Now at a preliminary meeting on this matter—to keep the record straight— — | 
we asked permission to sit when the House is sitting. I think we all agreed 7 
that this is very essential, particularly when witnesses may be called from 


abroad who have to get away or indeed when the Minister himself is giving 
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evidence and particularly, I might say, last week when the Minis 
another duty as well, that of acting as Prime Minister. We all nn re 
‘people in that position have to be given certain leniency as to the time they 
have to appear. 
However, as I also understood at the same meeti i 
he Minister was called first to give a series of satcntee bear ae 
jects, the Viet Nam, the United Nations, disarmament and the like and, for 
all practical purposes, the Committee meet reasonably for the Minister’s 
‘convenience. This has been done and it has been going along very satisfac- 
& torily; I am sure we are all pleased with it. Now we received a notice the 
ther day of this Committee sitting this afternoon. It was certainly my im- 
pression that the witness was to be probably Dr. Moran, head ‘of the External 
_ Aid Office. 
The CHAIRMAN: Did it say so on your notice? 
q Mr. NESBITT: It stated at the committee meeting “external aid’ and that 
is who one normally thinks of in this regard. I say, if this is the case, I think 
it might be well in future to call a steering committee, as has not been done 
yet, to decide the future course and witnesses, particularly today as there 
is a reasonable possibility that this may be the last day that the House will 
‘be sitting this part of the session. It is certainly not likely, unless certain 
‘unforeseen things come up, that it will be sitting past tomorrow. 
A great many members of the Committee may be occupied in the House - 
his afternoon. I think it is rather inconvenient to have this meeting today 
for that reason, because there may be a number of legislative and other 
proceedings come up. I was wondering if the Committee meeting might be 
cancelled because of the rather unusual circumstances. We can reassemble at 
' the conclusion of the recess. Perhaps the Chairman might have a meeting 
- of the steering committee to decide on our future course of action. 
j The CHAIRMAN: May I say one word before contributions are made on 
‘this matter. Mr. Nesbitt is perfectly correct in saying that when these esti- 
“mates were referred to us we would start off with the Secretary of State for 
_External Affairs who was pretty well preoccupied with a double task— 
‘presiding as Acting Prime Minister as well as Secretary of State for External 
| Affairs—and who would be giving evidence only what he considered to be 
‘a fairly short series of subjects. 
4 I must say that my notice never made any reference to Dr. Moran. When 
Mr. Nesbitt mentioned to me yesterday that there was a possibility of this, 
I was taken aback because it was clearly my understanding that we were 
hearing exclusively from the Secretary of State for External Affairs who 
_ wished to present some material to this Committee to ponder about before 
he came back for some questioning on the same subjects. Now I do not know 
_ any more than that. Does Dr. Haidasz know what the plans were? 
ia Mr. Harpasz: All I know is that Mr. Martin is willing to appear before 
; ‘the Committee this afternoon if the Committee so desires and that is on the 


_ subject of external aid. 


is it because of the 


_ ‘Mr. Waker: The problem about this afternoon, 
_ witness? 


| 
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Mr. NespittT: I thought there were four witnesses other than the Minister. 
We all agreed to sit when the House was sitting because we realized that he 
had double duties last week. The committee has tried to accommodate the — 
Minister. I am suggesting first of all that if, in fact, there was someone other © 
than the Minister present this afternoon, that the steering committee should — 
meet first to decide what witnesses are going to be called. Secondly, in any © 
event, because of the peculiar circumstances of today in the House, that it — 
might be perhaps advisable—this could not have been foreseen when the — 
notice came up—to cancel the meeting this afternoon because there will be a z 
number of things going on in the House. % 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nesbitt, I do know that when Mr. Martin appeared © 
the first day he placed on the table a series of four subjects, I think, and the — 
final subject in that series was external aid. Now, he was not even clear at ~ 
that point whether external aid might be brought up immediately after the — 
discussion on Viet Nam because he regarded it as very high up on the priority — 
list as a result of certain governmental decisions that were being taken. If, 
in spite of the fact that he wishes to make this representation, some feel that 
we should not have this meeting, perhaps it might be better to put it precisely 4 
that way. 


Mr. NrEspitT: We all, I am sure, have had a very excellent brief on exter- - 
nal aid which we can bontier through during the recess. I fear we may have | 
trouble getting a quorum this afternoon. 4 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect to the matter and that 
is that the committee did not conclude its questioning of Mr. Martin, partic- 
ularly on Viet Nam. There have been a number of recent cmon 
including the Commonwealth initiative, which I think we are all interested — 
in. I think the subject of external aid is of great interest and I hope the com-— 
mittee will go into it. However, if we were going to meet, I would rather — 
spend the time asking him about developments in Viet Nam which I think | 
are of greater importance. However, I am not urging that it is necessary that® 
we do that now. I do not know whether questioning the Minister will change i 


the course at this stage. Still that is a subject that I would like to give prior 
ity to. 


Mr. WALKER: I was hoping with our new rules and procedures on com-— 
mittee set-up that we might be able to prove to the House and the country 
that a more expedient way of handling the estimates was through committees 
and in that context I would dislike very much to see a committee adjourn a 
hearing. We have to get the estimates back to the House some time. If we put 
it off until the fall then we lose all the continuity of what we have done. I 
think all parties will have the same difficulty this afternoon in having mem- | 
bers at the committees. I hope that we can get a quorum this afternoon, par- | 
ticularly when there is no more guesswork about the Minister being available. , 
He will be here, he is ready to go and I would think that we should move on. _ 


The CuHarirMaN: Is there any reason why, after the Minister’s statement, — 
which I think is not terribly detailed but is very important in certain aspects — 
on foreign aid, we could not in the question period revert to Viet Nam? Every-— 
one has had an opportunity to discuss this and has also to read the evidence. 5 
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oa If ps is oe left, then I suggest we could possibly ded with Viet 
am. However, we have already extensively questioned the Minister and had 


(10, 00 a.m.) 
Mr. WALKER: Mr. Haidasz said the Minister will be here. 


a Mr. CHURCHILL: I think it is wrong to have a meeting this afternoon if 
4 Me 3 will perhaps be the last ey of the session, or the second last day. On the 


Wh 


4 ment, I would not object to coming for a short meeting, but I would hope we 
uld not get into a detailed discussion of ite external aid programme. We 


uld agree to a short meeting. There is AueaNs some ” difficulty in ‘having 

1ittee meetings on the closing day. This is not a good thing. We have done 

tty well this session. In about 52 days we have done a good deal of work. 

» committee system will have a good chance to show its effectiveness next 

|. The advice of Mr. Walker will not be any better than the committee work 

that has been done in other years. Estimates have been referred to the Esti- 

ir rates Committee, and things of that nature. Nevertheless, the House is show- 

ing keener interest in committee work, and committees will get a good run 

) in the fall. I would leave it at that. If Mr. Martin feels he would like to make 
a statement, I am prepared to come and listen to him, but I would ask you not 
to call the meeting at 3.30. 

| Mr. “WALKER: That is too early. 

ae “The CHAIRMAN: Four o ’clock? 

“hg Mr. CHURCHILL: I would say 4.30. If the Prime Minister will be making a 

statement on the Commonwealth Conference, and there may be other state- 

in ents, we might not want to meet before 4 0 ’clock. 

- The Cuatrman: Is it agreed that without a change of notice we will wait 

| the end of orders of the day? 

Mr. WaLKEr: Let us say we will meet at 4.30. 

Mrs. KoNANTZ: Provided Mr. Martin will come. 

The CHAIRMAN: If not, would you leave the Chairman in the position of 

being able to arrange a cancellation of the meeting because of pressure in the 

Be? . 

Mr. WALKER: The understanding is that we will 


meet at 4.30 if the Minister 


i Mr. ‘Nessir: And the subject will be a statement on external aid. 

be ets Brewrin: I wonder if I might raise another subject? I have received, 

dl guess other members have, a brief from the World Federalists on the Viet 
d brief. I believe that this organization 


1 situation. I think it is a very g00 
ts its president, Mr. Burchill, to speak to the Committee. I know we cannot 


tee 
ot 
f. 
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arrange this before the recess. Is there some way whereby the steering com- 
mittee can decide who will present their material? 3 

The CuairMAN: Perhaps this is something that all members of the Com- 
mittee would want to consider very carefully. I do not imagine it is a matter 
which we are free to determine ourselves right now. The subject before us now 
is consideration of the estimates. I am not sure whether we can consider now 
whether we should solicit, I suppose by invitation, certain people who have 
indicated a willingness to come. I know that Professor Burchill worked quite 
hard on this brief, as have a number of others. For instance, Mrs. Virginia 
McDonald has been very active on this. All these people have given a lot of time j 
to their submission. I have a letter dated June 16, 1965, from Mrs. C. B. Mac- ~ 
pherson, President of the Voice of Women, in which she asks me whether we © 
are prepared, as a committee, to receive briefs or submissions. There have been 
a series of letters from Professor H. S. Ryan, Q.C., of Queens University, who © 
has been one of a group to prepare a very detailed study with respect to nuclear ~ 
disarmament which, he says, in his judgment, is a matter that comes within 
the purview of our committee. However, at the moment the reference before 
us is not Viet Nam, is not disarmament, is not these other things, but rather PY 
estimates. 

Mr. Harpasz: I agree. | 

Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, my point is different. I will not say this) 
critically; however, the steering committee has not met. We had extremely a 
worth-while and interesting evidence presented to us by outside experts. This — 
was reviewed by the steering committee to see who could usefully Drescre i 
evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: But this was not on estimates. 

Mr. Brewin: All I am suggesting is that some time soon the steers 
committe meet and review its program. I do not know whether we should 4 
finish the estimates first and then make a program but I think the steering 
committee should meet and plan the future work of this Committee to make it@ 
as useful as possible. This sort of problem regarding what to do with briefs 5 
and so on, should be considered by the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I certainly understand that. at the conclusion of any | 
evidence given by Mr. Martin there will be no further meeting without ai 
decision by the steering committee on further witnesses. Of course we have not 
quite come to that point as yet. Maybe all members could think about the 3 
problem that was raised by Mr. Brewin. We do have groups in Canada that q 
are prepared to give sometimes hundreds of hours of research to a problem. It P 
may well be that it would perhaps be better for us to seek to enlarge our terms 4 
of reference. On the other hand, that may not be necessary. a 

Mr. PATTERSON: I do not think so. d 

Mr. Harpasz: Let us get on with the estimates first. 

Mr. PATTERSON: We would be inundated with this kind of thing. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: My feeling is that we should deal with the estimates — 
first and get them back to the House of Commons. If all the committees would i 
do that, then the House of Commons will be able, in the fall, to get the 
main estimates passed and not live just on interim supply. That is what 1S 
Committee should do. 


4 
4 
: 
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_ Mr. Harpasz: I agree with Mr. Churchill. That is the only sound way of 
“proceeding from now on. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: I suppose there is no prohibition against distribution to 
~members of the External Affairs Committee of any material prepared by 
any interested groups. 

_ Mr. DEAcHMAN: I do not think we should entertain representations from 
our own experts because we have the estimates to deal with and this is a 
matter which can only be dealt with by the experts of the department and 
y departmental officials. If we have time to deal with the other matters, then 
rhaps it would be a matter for the steering committee to decide. However, I 
would not want to set up a precedent that we are preparing to hear outside 
_ representations at this time. 

Mr. WALKER: May I suggest that your steering committee get together, 
r. Chairman, as quickly as you think is advisable and map out the program 
j hat you could present to this Committee? 
| ‘Mr. CHAIRMAN: Would it be premature to do this before adjournment of 
this session? 

Mr. WALKER: This is up to you. My own view is that it is never pre- 

4 ature to get a program lined up even if you have to alter it later. You have 
la eceived requests from organizations to appear before this Committee. As long 
‘as these are left in abeyance, people might think that the External Affairs 
| Committee does not care about their presentations. On the other hand, they 
_may think that your lack of decision is acquiescence and that they are going 
“to be asked to come. I think we should lay out guidelines as quickly as 
possible for the type of program or subjects that we are able to undertake 
or wish to undertake in this Committee. 


@ (10.10 a.m.) 
_. The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to say something, Mrs. Konantz? 

Mrs. Konantz: Mr. Chairman, I think a program that is as important 
'as this one is takes a little time to work out and I would not like to see 
such a program drafted in a hurry. Someone asked if we would mind if 
briefs from various organizations were sent to the members. For my part, 
I would welcome them. I have read the World Federalists’ bief on Viret Nam 
as well as several others which have been sent to me. If we do receive these 
; advance we then could decide what groups we would like to hear. 
Mr. WatKER: Mr. Chairman, may I state that subject matters we deal with 
"in this Committee are referred to us by the House of Commons either by 
‘way of a particular subject matter or through various bills. I personally do 
’ not know what our jurisdiction is in respect of outside bodies. I would like to 
hear the steering committee’s recommendations in this request. 

a Mr. Brewin: I would ask that the members of the steering committee 
ok into these matters. 
Mr. WaxLxKER: Mr. Chairman, my suggestion is that the steering committee 


should meet quickly. 

. ; Mr. Brewin: My suggestion woul 

' steering committee. 

q The CHAIRMAN: 
meeting? 

my. 22705—23 


) 


d be that we leave this matter to the 


Is the steering committee prepared to meet following this 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, I assume that the steering committee may 
simply discuss it and then make recommendations to the committee of the 
whole. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: ven Any recommendations which come from the steering 
committee would be brought before the whole Committee for concurrence or 

rejection. 


Mr. WALKER: Or, for alteration. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, or for alteration. 


Mr. Hatpasz: As was mentioned, the terms of reference of this Committee | 
are decided by the House. 


Mr. NEsBItT: Mr. Chairman, we have made arrangements for the remainder 
of the day. We are meeting with the Minister, if he is able to appear. Because 
there are a great many things going on today I would suggest that the Committee 
adjourn at this time. 


4 ‘ 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
TUESDAY, June 29, 1965 
@ (4.40 p.m.) ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have the pleasure to have with us the 


Secretary of State for External Affairs who will be making a statement on the 
subject of foreign aid. 4 ‘ 


Hon. PauL Martin (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chair- : 
man, this is the flnal statement that I had indicated I would like to give. I 
would like to review with the Committee today some aspects of our external aid 
achievements and the policies behind them. This is the first opportunity that 
I have had to make a detailed statement. We have had questions from time to j 
time in the House but these have not encouraged or given an opportunity for a. 
review of a very important aspect of the foreign policy of any government in 
the developed part of the world. We all remember when Canada as founding 
member of the Colombo Plan sought its first parliamentary appropriation for — 
economic development assistance in the amount of $400,000. We have no we 
allocated over $200 million in the last year and this represents a measure of. 
the tremendous improvement in our external aid effort. Since this appropriatio n my 
of $400,000, Canadian assistance programs have grown progressively as domestic 
circumstances would permit, until, as I say, last year they exceeded an allocation 
of $200 million for assistance to ‘the developing countries in Asia, Africa, the 
Caribbean and Latin America. ; ; 

During the past two fiscal years our assistance has doubled in volume and 
its geographical coverage has been expanded to include approximately 90 
countries, 63 of which received Canadian assistance in one form or another 
during 1964, During the past fiscal year commitments of Canadian funds have — 
reached a record level, and a larger number of Canadians are serving abroad 
under the aid programs than ever before in our history. Similarly, a record — 
number of training programs for students from the developing countries were 
arranged in Canadian academic and business institutions. | 

I thought it might be helpful if I outlined at the outset some of the achicves 
ments which marked the Canadian program in the fiscal year 1964-65. I a 
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t trying in this review to paint extravagantly what has been done. There is 
nuch more that I am sure we will have to do. However, while it is necessary 
o recognize this fact, I think it is also right that we should recognize the measure 
of our present achievement. It is vital now in the case of any country to be 
concerned about the state of the developing nations. No foreign policy can be 
;complete that does not take this into account. I think we can understand this 
aspect of our responsibility if we are better informed on the extent of our 
present achievement. 
_ Our grant assistance, including our bilateral aid programs and our contribu- 
tions to multilateral agencies, increased by almost 50 per cent in 1964. 
_ We introduced a new development loan program in the amount of $50 
Ilion, on terms as concessional as those offered by any donor country. 
indeed the Director General was told the other day that our soft loan program 
‘offered the kind of conditions that were unique and that might be regarded 
somewhat as a model. 
Increases were authorized in our contributions to multilateral organiza- 
tions, including a pledge to double our subscription to the International Bank 
' for Reconstruction and Development. 
- For the first time a separate item was included in the estimates for 
mergency relief to permit a quicker response by Canada to appeals following 
tural disasters such as earthquakes, floods and cyclones. We have sporadic 
requests for assistance. I have one on my desk now to meet a situation that 
“has just arisen in Yugoslavia and in conjunction with which there will be a 
‘favourable response by the government. 
A special food aid program was introduced for countries which desire this 
of assistance from our country. The initial appropriation was $15 million, 
id we are asking this to be increased by $5 million for a total of $20 million 
meet the requests that we are getting from some of the developing countries. 
‘Notable increases were authorized in our allocation of funds to areas with 
ch Canada has special or historical links. Our allocations for the French- 
eaking states of Africa were increased by 13 times. The amounts for 
ommonwealth Africa were doubled, while the allocations to the Caribbean, 
inly for the former units of the Federation of the West Indies, were 
eased fivefold. We undertook a development assistance program in Latin 
merica on a bilateral basis for the first time by earmarking $10 million of 
our development loan program for exclusive use in that area. We used the 
Inter-American Development Bank as the agency to pick the project which, of 
urse, must be approved by the government. Our first assistance was for a 
oject in El Salvador in the amount of some $3 million, and we are now 
viewing the balance of this program which represents the first moneys that 
e will have provided to Latin America. 
- More than 1,800 training programs were arranged last year as compared 
h 750 in 1960. I say that not by way of trying to suggest that what we are 
g is better than what was done by the former administration aes Ae 
there has been a progressive improvement in our external aid and I wou 
hope that this was one area where we could minimize political controversy 
ecause of its importance to our country and its importance to yee ines 
ntries. During that same period when we rose to 1,800 from by He 
‘number of Canadian professors, teachers and advisers sent abroad unde 


1e aid programs increased from 83 to a total of 545. 
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Continuing emphasis was given to help in the educational field through 
the construction, equipping and staffing of schools and the supply of large ; 
quantities of audio-visual aids. I must say that I have emphasized, in co-opera-— 
tion with my officers, the importance of seeking to provide much of our 
assistance in improving the educational standards of the receiving countries. 
Now many of the capital projects, of course, are in the category of educational 
aid, but I have a strong feeling that to the extent that we can improve the 
educational standards of the developing nations we will be meeting one of 
the primary and the most important objectives in external aid. It will be 4 
apparent by an examination of the statistics that there is a gradual increase 
in the amount of money that is being made available for educational purposes. 
@ (4.50 p.m.) if 

In 1964 all aid votes were placed on a non-lapsing basis, which not only 
provides more flexibility in the use of the funds, but will also facilitate longer - 
term planning by those who have the responsibility in the government service 
of advising the administration on aid questions. Also, in an attempt to achieve 
greater flexibility, all bilateral aid funds for 1964- 1965 authorized by parlia- q 
ment were in one main vote in the estimates rather than in a series of non- 
transferable votes. 

Last year, for the first time, we made a general offer of training at the 7} 
subprofessional level for prospective instructors in trade and technical schools. 4 
The response has been good and we hope to increase it substantially this | 
year. 7 
An inadequate knowledge of French or English has been a handicap for 
some students who have been recommended for training in Canada. We are 
seeking to overcome this problem through revised language tests to be used : 
in overseas selection procedures, and through special instruction in Canada — 
either in advance of the new academic year or during inter-sessional periods. 4 

A number of new administrative procedures have served to make service 
abroad more attractive and thus stimulate recruitment in Canada. A notable — 
improvement has been to relate allowances to the cost of living in indivi ; 
countries instead of paying a flat percentage. 

The establishment in 1964 of a special course in public administration! for 
senior overseas government officials was in line with our policy of arranging — 
group training programs in those techniques in which Canada appears to have | 
special expertise. We have found that this practice promotes greater efficiency — 
and permits a more economical use of available aid funds. Additional group 
courses are being planned. 

Last year at the time of the Commonwealth Educational Conference id 
Ottawa, last August, we announced the introduction of a scheme for research 
fellowships to encourage visits to Canada by senior academic and public © 
education personnel under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship © 
Plan. a 

As a result of the market expansion in the commodity portion of our 
grant aid last year, a record amount of counterpart funds was generated in Bi 
several recipient countries. These funds enable the developing countries to — 
meet the local costs of major capital projects. More than one overseas govern- | 
ment has expressed its appreciation of the counterpart system which is helping 
to ease the serious shortage of local currency. 
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' A good example of this was the announcement made the other day at 
McGill by Prime Minister Shastri of the establishment in Delhi of an institute 
y that would permit the pursuit of higher Indian studies, and that this was 
_ made possible as a result of the use of counterpart funds. 

; This has been a brief summary of a number of advances made during 
| the year, and I might now expand on a few of the more significant of these. 
| Dealing first with the non-lapsing nature of our aid funds, I should like 
_ to emphasize the importance of this feature of the Canadian program. The 
' experience of all donor countries, including Canada, has demonstrated that 
| expenditures will always lag behind allocations in any given period. This is 
readily understandable when one considers that after a request has been 
' received, time is required to investigate the economic and technical feasibility 
‘of the project, locate suppliers of specialized equipment, arrange for its 
_manufacture, recruit qualified personnel, negotiate the various contracts in- 
_ volved, and carry out shipments to sites thousands of miles away. Climatic 
‘conditions, especially in the monsoon areas, will frequently cause a suspension 
| _of work and will always determine the date on which a project can be started. 
| This time lag between allocation and expenditure, is, of course, more 
i pronounced in the early stages of any new program, when the overseas coun- 
‘tries must first become familiar with Canadian capabilities, and we must 
learn of their priorities. 

" Our program, as I said a while ago, covers three continents. We have had 
a long and successful association with the nations of southeast Asia through 
the Colombo Plan, but more recently our attention in Canada has been 
irected to an increasing degree to the developing nations of Africa and the 
Caribbean, and as I mentioned, for the first time, we are now providing soft 
loans limited this year to $10 million to Latin America. 

We signed with the president of the Inter-American Development Bank 
an agreement dealing with the principles of co-operation between that 
rganization and the external aid office. I regret that the director of that 
ank, who was here yesterday, could not have been here today, because I 
tended to bring him to this committee and introduce you to him. 

In making the decision to work through the Inter-American Development 
Bank we recognized that in its five years of operation it had become a major 
instrument for the promotion of economic and social development of its mem- 
ber countries, and we are relying on its acquired background, experience and 
information to assist us in determining which projects in Latin America we 
hould assist out of the admitted limited funds that we have made available 
for Latin America in the first year. a 
if I believe that we are the first non-member country of the Inter-American 
Development Bank to use this facility by entering into this agreement, but it 
interesting to note that several other key countries are now 1n the process 
of negotiating agreements along the same lines, with the Inter-American 
Development Bank. the ; 

iI aoe already indicated that our first grant of some $3.0 million, I think, 
to El Salvador represents our first venture in the field of external aid to 
_ Latin America. : 

Now I am sure that we all recognize that the injection of capital alone 
is not sufficient to ensure adequate development, and that the local people 
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must be trained in the knowledge and skill required to operate and main- 
tain capital projects, if a developing country’s resources are to be productive. 
The countries of Africa to which we are giving increasing attention are 
in particular, urgently in need of help in the field of education. 
Each year the demands increase for additional schools, new universities, 
for places in our academic institutions, and for professors, teachers, and 
advisers who can be sent from Canada. 4 
We are now, for instance, faced with the responsibility of picking a vice-— 
chancellor for a new university. They have asked us to do this and we will, 
as well as providing funds to make possible his administration. This is a_ 
very essential thing to do in a particular country, because we recognize the | 
advantage of carrying out training in the environment where the student 
will be later living, and with the type of equipment that will be aval 
to him. 4 
We now fully support the principle of regional training, and to that. 
end we have placed particular emphasis on the strengthening of existing 
facilities in overseas countries, or in helping to create new ones when | 
necessary. 


@ (5.00 p.m.) 

In this endeavour we favour what I might describe as composite projects, 
which include the building, staffing and equipping of schools and institutes, - : 
while bringing to Canada for training selected personnel who will later ~ 
return home to replace the Canadian members of the staff. A few examples 
of this type of activity in 1964 are the technical institutes in India, Kenya 
and Tanzania, a trade school in Ghana, a teacher training college in Malaysia, — 
—where incidentally we supplied equipment last year for 53 vocational - no 
schools—a school of accounting in Pakistan and four primary schools in the 
islands of the West Indies. In the recruiting of staff for these secondary — 
schools we have had the valuable support of the departments of education 
in all of the 10 provinces of Canada. With their willing co-operation, which 
has included the creation of provincial boards to interview resident applicants, 
we were able last year to place approximately 260 secondary school teachers — 
in the developing countries. Our recruiting program this year has been so 
successful that in September, when the new academic year begins, we will | 
have more than 550 teachers serving abroad. Now, I think this represents . 
on the part of those that have been engaged in this work in this country — 
a very remarkable achievement. These teachers go for a period of two years. — 
They leave their particular schools in Canada and they receive a small period 
of training beforehand. It is truly an impressive record which has been ; 
established in this area by those engaged in this program. 

In an effort to achieve the maximum effect we are concentrating on thet 
recruitment now of teacher-trainers, and although the numbers in Canada are e 
limited more than 50 per cent of the Canadian instructors abroad now are in 
this category. g 

The close co-operation which has been provided by the Department of 
Education in the province of Quebec has resulted in a substantial increase in it 
the number of French speaking personnel who will be in the field next year. — 
At the present time 72 French speaking university and secondary school es 
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are abroad under the Canadian aid program and this number will be increased 
to 170 next September. 

ie When helping to establish a new course or faculty at an overseas institution 
f higher education, we have found that one of the most effective methods is 
through a contractual arrangement whereby a particular Canadian university 
‘accepts the responsibility for the provision of a minimum number of professors 
for a period of years, as well as the training in Canada of counterparts with all 
costs, including any required equipment, being met from government aid funds. 
nder this arrangement, the overseas university receives the direct support 
nd has available the full resources of a Canadian university as well as the 
pportunity to establish valuable continuing links between the two institutions. 
think this was a program that was first initiated under the previous adminis- 
ration and, if my memory serves me right, the University of British Columbia 
_was the first participating university. By way of example is the work being 
done by the University of Toronto in establishing an engineering college at 
- Mangalore in India and a department of anasthesia at the University of Lagos 
in Nigeria; the University of British Columbia in setting up a school of business 
dministration at the University of Malaysia; the University of Manitoba is 
staffing faculties of engineering and agriculture at the University of the North- 
ast in Thailand. Negotiations are under way with a number of other Canaidan 
iniversities for projects of a similar nature. 
aT addition to these contractual arrangements, both English and French 
language universities in Canada have made available faculty members for 
_ service under our aid programs in 16 developing countries. A typical example is 
_ oneI am now reviewing with Father Levesque, a university in the small African 
‘State of Ruanda. This is a homogeneous country and lends itself to the experi- 
“ment. We have supplied their equipment and the nucleus of a staff consisting of 
some 30 French speaking personnel for the new National University at Butare. 
~ In this new country right in the heart of Africa Canada is supporting the ener- 
 getic efforts of Father Levesque, head of a non-denominational state university 
' in his endeavour to create an educational opportunity for future generations in 
that little country. 
Last April 8 I stated in the House of Commons that we welcomed the 
' proposal made by the President of the United States for a greatly expanded 
co-operative effort for economic development in Southeast Asia. And, I indicated 
that because of our special interest in this area we would be prepared to play 
our full part in contributing to the success of a broader co-operative plan. It 
' will be recalled that only a few days earlier the Prime Minister of Canada had 
4 proposed that the Mekong River project be enlarged in such a way as to make 
e Southeast Asia a centre of international, social and economic development. 
aes I can tell the members of the committee one regional project which has 
bee priority by the interested countries is a proposed power 


_ been given very high 
» station at one point on a tributary of the Mekong River in Laos. Now, very 
; d its willingness to consider 


| recently the United States government announce 
first stage of the project, now estimated 


tal projects for Southeast Asia are also 


a major contribution to the cost of the 
~ at some $27 million. Other developmen 
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Of particular importance is the fact that s 
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ment bank, and intensive studies are under way as to the methods through © 
which both Asian and non-Asian countries might be associated with such an 
institution. 

In the weeks ahead we shall be exploring ways and means in which Canada ~ 
can expand its activities in this area because, as you know, we already have ~ 
participated in a number of important undertakings. For example, Canada — 
played a leading part in the joint survey of the Mekong Delta some years ago, 
before the President announced his program of $1 billion. It should not be for- — 
gotten that the United Nations now has spent $172 million along the Mekong, — 
and we were entrusted with almost the first assignment, which was the mapping ~ 
of the area. I think our contribution has been a little under $3 million. The ~ 
mapping survey which Canada carried out will be of invaluable assistance to — 
the countries of Viet Nam, Laos, Cambodia and Thailand as they carry out — 
their development plans. Only the other day we approved a feasibility study ~ 
for the improvement of the highway system in Thailand, this at a cost of some © 
$500,000. So, we are conscious of the need of participating in a program of eco- — 
nomic development in this area of Southeast Asia. One would hope the day — 


would soon be at hand when the conflict in that area of the world will have ~ 


subsided and when the collective resources of the nations of the world can be © 
devoted to trying to increase the standard of living of the people in Indochina, — 
Thailand and throughout South and Southeast Asia. I think this booklet, A ~ 
Report on Canada’s External Aid Program, has been tabled. The contents indi- © 
cate the area of assistance and the kind of assistance. We hope we now will © 


have allocated some $226 million including long term export credit financing ws 


that is not mentioned on page 2 in the introduction section of this pamphlet. 
The total given there is $132.6 million. That is taken up of some $60 million ~ 
for economic, technical, educational and other assistance, the International 
Food Aid Program in the amount of $22 million and special loan assistance 4 
for developing countries. You will find this more adequately stated on page 5. 


@ (5.10 p.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable that this pamphlet be appended to 4 


the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence so that this evidence will be intelli- & 


gent to those who study it from outside this committee? 
Mr. REGAN: It is quite lengthy. 


Mr. Martin: I do not know what your distribution would be, but those 
following the evidence of the committee would find this very valuable | 
information. 7 


Mr. WALKER: What is involved, Mr. Chairman? Is this available to all 
members of the House from the Minister’s department? Has it been sent to — 
all members? 


Mr. Martin: No, but it could be. I was thinking of the public as well. 
Mr. REGAN: It probably is best to have it published. I would so move. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: What is the motion? 

Mr. REGAN: That it be printed with the evidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: As an appendix to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and ~ 
Evidence. 


Mr. Nesgitt: There must be quite a number of copies of this available. 
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» Mr. CHURCHILL: What is wrong with distributing it separately? It is a 
- document of 27 pages. 
i Mr. Martin: We can do that. My only thought is that people complain that 
_ they do not know what is being done in external aid; they complain that such 
and such is not being done, and often when they are given the facts they are 
very genuinely surprised. The officers of the department thought this would be 
_ a good way of informing a number of people. However, if it is preferred to do 
' it this other way, we can have it done. 
Mr. WALKER: I think that possibly what is confusing us is who it is to go 
to. I presume that anyone who receives the regular Minutes of Proceedings 
q and Evidence of this Committee will be interested in this. Does the public get 
' the report of the Committee in large quantities? 
_ Mr. Martin: They have to ask for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are many people who do subscribe to it. 
{ Mr. Nessitt: If such people write in and ask for the Minutes of Proceed- 
_ ings and Evidence would it be best to send this along with it? This is a very 
_ excellent document and could be sent along with the minutes. We know it 
' takes a long time, with the translation, to get the reports of this Committee 
' and if we keep putting these things in, it takes that much longer. If copies of 

this are available they could be attached to the Minutes of Proceedings and 
_ Evidence. 
i Mr. REGAN: I think there is a convenience involved in having it contained 
_ all in one unit. Since we are going into recess, we hope in the almost immedi- 
- ate future, I do not think the delay involved in having the minutes printed is 
a factor in this particular case. I agree with my hon. friend that this is an 
' excellent document and, since the department has indicated there is some 
' benefit in having it all in one unit so that anyone who wishes it can get it 
- without chasing around for it, I think the original motion should stand and be 
_ voted upon. 
Mr. CuurcHILL: Mr. Chairman, you are in a very awkward position, 
_ because you do not have a quorum, and you now have a motion in front of 
_ you. 
: The CHAIRMAN: I notice the motion is seconded by Mr. Haidasz. May we 
"suspend the vote on this matter until later. It has been both moved and sec- 
_ onded. May we leave this until the conclusion of Mr. Martin’s remarks. 
_. Mr. Nessirt: Being of Scottish extraction I would think it would be bet- 
ter if we spent the extra money involved on the foreign aid program; it would 
be better, even if it is not all that large. 
Mr. Martin: I should like to say finally that I know all Canadians are 
a properly concerned with the quantity or volume of our country’s aid, but I 
' think it is important we should not overlook what at the recent meeting of 
- the O.E.C.D. was thought to be a very important contribution to the Canadian 
_ program; that is the way the emphasis was given to the factor of quality. 
4 I say this not by way of personal pride, because this is something that 
' is done by those working in the public service in this area, but for some time 
| the quality of our external aid stands very high. This is due not only to a 
- careful collection of projects but also such factors as the skills of our engineers, 
_ the personal and professional qualities of the Canadians who serve abroad, 
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and our readiness to observe wherever possible the priorities established by 7 
the developing countries themselves. 

For example, Canada did not insist on using its aid funds solely to create | 
monuments in the form of capital projects, but was one of the first two coun- 
tries to respond to the urgent request of India and Pakistan for non-project 
assistance at a time when commodity aid was so vitally needed to strengthen 
the industrial base. The other day I was pleased to note that Lady Barbara 
Ward, in her Harvard studies made particular mention of the importance of 
the commodity aid in her assessment of the five year plan of Pakistan. 

Another important consideration for the developing countries is the terms _ 
on which aid is given. Our terms are among the most generous offered by any — 


donor nation. Last year, in an attempt to relieve the debt servicing burden of © | 


the recipient countries, the bulk of our aid was made available in grants with © 


no repayment involved and in interest-free long term loans. As the develop- — 
ing countries themselves have pointed out, $1 million of this type of assistance | 
is much more valuable than larger amounts in the form of repayable loans — 


bearing interest of 3 per cent or higher. a 

The Development Assistance Committee of the O.E.C.D. which is the 4@ 
principal co-ordinating body of the Western effort, was formed to permit — 
exchanges of experience among aid-giving countries and to find ways of im- |) 
proving and making more effective the over-all program. oe 

At last month’s meeting in Paris, following a searching and critical q 
examination of the Canadian program by the Secretariat and representatives — 
of the 13 member countries, it was observed that Canada is leading the way in — 


providing easier terms of aid. The hope was expressed that we would continue P| 
to increase our appropriations but, at the same time, satisfaction was registered 


of the progress Canada had made and the direction in which, in this area, we — 
appeared to be moving. There was particular reference to the fact that the | 
program was not going in just one specialized direction but contained a balance 


of capital projects, technical and educational assistance and urgently needed P 


commodity aid. When I speak of quality, I have in mind the terms of our aid, : | 


the way it is tailored to meet the economic problems of developing countries, _ 


and the calibre of our teachers, advisers and projects. 
@ (5.20 p.m.) 


I would like to take this opportunity to pay public tribute to the men ; 
and women from every province of Canada and from our northern territories — 
who have undertaken assignments in such diverse fields as public administration, — 


soil sciences, marketing, engineering and metallurgy. Those now in the field — 


are of every age and discipline. Our youngest, for instance, is a biologist in 


Tanzania, who is 24; our veteran, an agricultural expert in Pakistan, aged 71. q 


Many of these people have undertaken these responsibilities under remarkable a 
circumstances. I had in to see me last Wednesday an executive of one of the 
largest corporations in Canada, a man whose salary is in six figures, who 
offered to go to a country and undertake a particular program. 


This kind of service—which I pick out of a hat—is I think an indication a 
of a growing realization in our country and in other countries that we will 


achieve peace in our time not merely by dissolution of political problems but — 
by recognizing the problems that face the underdeveloped nations of the world. — 


Regrettable, however, is the fact that our programs—our multilateral programs 
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and our bilateral programs—of those of all countries i 

‘hia pada . al. les in the donor group, h 

‘ not really bridged the gap between the standards of living in the aevélonea and 

i hag tiie seas ilies gap is greater. The United Nations have sought 
to recognize this problem in the establishment of the United j 

| 6 Bae ead Davclopment. Nations Conference 


A year ago the largest international conference in human history met in~ 


_ Geneva under the auspices of the United Nations to establis at i 
: as U.N.C.T.A.D. This United Nations Trade and Deveoe ee Oreshinuien 
» under the directorship of one of the great economists of Latin America, one of 
e great Latin Americans of our time, Raiil Prebisch, and it has as its objective 
he attempt to improve the trading patterns and trading opportunities of the 
nderdeveloped nations of the world. This will place a growing obligation on the 
eveloped countries, the countries that have been foremost in GATT. But I 
lieve I would not be fully giving you this initial statement on external aid 
f I did not say that we attach considerable importance to this organization, 
v Lich itself is going to be a challenge to the affluent part of the world, including 
F ourselves. We are greatly concerned in the United Nations, as I said at one of 
_ the last meetings, with the problem of peace-keeping, of guaranteeing effective 
mechanisms in the United Nations to deal with peacekeeping. We should not 
se sight of the fact that these underdeveloped nations of the world are less 
neerned with that problem than they are with the steps that we are prepared 
take, individually and collectively, in trying to meet their problems of under- 
velopment. 
_ I think that is all I have to say. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Nesbitt. 
ey Mr. Nespitt: I think the report that has been given to the Committee— 
the Minister’s statement—is very excellent. The format and the layout are 
particularly good. I think it was most informative and interesting, and it is 
something we can digest and ponder over during the recess; and we can put 
r questions at a later date. 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I think I agree with Mr. Nesbitt that this 
» is an excellent and interesting report. I for one am very enthusiastic about 
t e ‘progress that has been made, but sometimes it seems to me when we are 
* looking at the good thinks we have done that we do not judge ourselves by 
sufficiently harsh standards. 
a . ‘Am I wrong in concluding from something I have read that the Minister 
imself suggested that he was not too happy with the fact that, measuring it 
total, our figure was running at about 5 per cent of our gross national 
product and that he would like to see it closer—almost double that amount— 
to $400 million. I think that is the figure that would be closer to the one 


f ‘per cent that many international organizations have suggested, I think, as a 
good measuring stick. 

_ -‘My recollection is that the OE. Ds 
and the United Nations Organization itse 
mum standard from donor nations of one percen 


at its trade organization meeting, 
lf, several times suggested a mini- 
t of their gross national 


sed with the excellent work that is being 
complacent? 
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Mr. Martin: I was hoping to create the impression that I was not com- 
placent. I was also trying to invite the committee to believe me when I said 
that my appreciation of this problem causes me to recognize that, regardless 
of what administration has had responsibility, there has been a sincere con- 
viction that this was an important area of Canadian foreign policy. I would 
be distressed if I had created any other impression. 


@ (5.30 p.m.) 


The other day I was in Toronto speaking to the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and I thought I was speaking privately to a newspaper- 


man but he quoted everything that I had said, and I regret that it was not a — 


completely correct quotation. However, he did quote me, and I was naturally 
a little embarrassed by it; and that is what you have had reference to. 
However, I have recommended and am recommending a program to my col- 
leagues. We are now working through a three-year program and we are in 


the second year. There will be a gradual rise in our expenditures. It is true — 


that we are away below the one per cent of gross national product. No country 
in O.E.C.D. is donating over one per cent, except, I think France and 
Portugal. We are under one half of one per cent. This figure of one per cent 
of gross national product was postulated by Barbara Ward because of her 


pre-eminence in this field. This figure has stuck as an objective figure to — 


reach. If we were to give one per cent it would be around $400 million. 


However, I do not think we are going to reach $400 million next year or the — 


year after. I would hope that we would reach that figure within half a decade. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a supplementary question. In — 


comparing the figures that those countries have reached of one per cent, 1s9 
military equipment included? 


Mr. Martin: Under some figures it is included by some countries. 


Mr. WALKER: This may put us in a poor light in view of the assistance 
that we are giving to Tanzania or Nigeria. 


Mr. Martin: That form of military equipment is not included. 
Mr. NEsBitT: How about export credits? 


Mr. Martin: Oh yes. You will see on page 5, there is a bilateral grant ~ 


aid of $60 million, bilateral development loans $50 million, flood aid, in- 
cluding $7 million suppplementary, which we asked for, amounting to $22 
million, bilateral export credits of $76 million, multilateral grants of $9.6 
million and subscriptions to I.D.A. 


Mr. NESBITT: Are those included in that one per cent? 


eee Snel 


Mr. MarTIN: Oh, yes, in the less than one per cent. i 

Mr. DrEACHMAN: May I ask if the figure that you gave us for France was x 
taken before or after she got out of Africa? | 
Mr. Martin: Pardon? | 

y Ri 

Mr. DEACHMAN: May I ask if the figure you gave us for France was taken | 
before or after she was out of Africa? ; # 


Mr. Martin: It was a figure for 1963. 
Mr. Brewin: Could I ask a supplementary? 
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¥ “The Cuarrman: I wonder if this could be the 1 
ae ; ; ast suppl : 
| _ should like to recognize Mr. Regan, Mrs, Konantz and Ee Ero 


b 

aN Mr. CHURCHILL: I want to raise a point of order. My point of order is simply 
% this; this meeting was called for the express purpose of getting the ministerial 
statement and not for a discussion of it. We have other things #5 do today and 
q I want it recorded in the minutes that this meeting was opened without a 
quorum which I think was discourteous to people who are not present. 

a: We waited this morning for a considerable period for a quorum. Then the 
_ other day we waited about an hour and a half for a quorum and it would be 
| within my rights to have everything struck off the record at this meeting. I 
_ hope that this will not be a precedent for other meetings of this committee. 

4 , This is a parliamentary committee and we have no authority from parlia- 
ment to meet without a quorum. The subject matter is very interesting and the 
'minister’s statement has been appreciated. However, I hope and I insist that 
' this be not a precedent for any future meetings. I think we should adjourn 


now. 
4 . 


_ The CHarrRMAN: Then, Mr. Churchill, if your feeling is that there should be 
- an adjournment, I am sure that the members would be most happy to consider 
that and to take cognizance of this because we can certainly continue the 
questioning at some later date. 

‘ We have a quorum. Are the members now prepared for a vote on the 
motion of Mr. Regan, seconded by Dr. Haidasz with respect to printing material 
which was referred to by the Minister in various points throughout his evi- 
dence? If so, all those in favour? 

Mr. CHURCHILL: My point of order was raised before there was a quorum 
present, 

7 The CHarrman: I appreciate that. There have been, of course, Mr. Churchill, 
‘more than a quorum number at different times. However, they have come in 
‘and have left. We have taken notice of this. We have over a quorum now. 

_ Mr. CHURCHILL: Was the meeting started with a quorum present? 

_ The CHAIRMAN: No. As a matter of fact, there was not a full number but, 
“Mr. Churchill, you will recall the discussion that took place at another com- 
‘mittee which you and I have the honour to serve on, that is the Defence 
Committee. There it was indicated—and it was established over a period of 
‘months very successfully—that when there was no vote, no decision taken, the 
Chairman, as a habit and as a practice, commenced the hearing when there was 
a Minister present in order that he could make a statement. If that is not ac- 
‘ceptable, sir, then there is another possibility which some committees, the Food 
and Drug Committee, have already considered and that is they have asked per- 
‘mission of the House to operate with a smaller quorum. I was hoping that the 
‘members of the Standing Committee on External Affairs would be so zealous 
about attendance at these meetings, these series of hearings, particularly at this 
time with the Minister present, that this question of reducing the possible 
‘quorum would not be necessary. I think there has been extraordinarily good 
attendance of Committee members. Do you take objection to the vote at this 
‘point? 

Mr. CuurcHILL: Oh, yes, I certainly do. 

ig The CHaIRMAN: May I hear anybody else to discuss this question? 


hye 
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Mr. Recan: Mr. Chairman, probably— : 
Mr. CHURCHILL: I raise my point of order again. If you are going to ~ 
put motions now and carry on discussions, I will have to insist that the whole ~ 
proceedings, up to the time when you had a quorum, which was about 5.32 p.m., © 
be struck out of the record. Either we work by the rules or we do not and 
that is the situation. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are just faced with this, that if Mr. Churchill — 
wishes to take this position, we should precisely do that. That is exactly what — 
it amounts to. We have had fifteen members of this Committee present today; 
some have come here and have left. There are fourteen members in attendance — 
at the present moment and there is nothing new in what is being done today — 
because at the very beginning of our proceedings it was made manifestly © 
clear, I believe, to all members of the committee, that the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs intended to make his presentation, I think, in four stages. 
and one of the stages was on this immensely important matter of overseas aid. 
Therefore, I am in the hands of the Committee. ; 


Mr. REGAN: On the subject of my motion, I am quite prepared, now that — 
there is a quorum here, to repeat the motion and have it again seconded. On 
the other hand, inasmuch as this was our arrangement in the early part of the 
meeting and there was no suggestion at that time that the matter should be © 
struck from the record because there was not a quorum, I am inclined to feel © 
that any such action on the part of Mr. Churchill would have had to be taken 
at that time. Whether you rule that he can now take such action or not, as 
a member of this Committee, I for one am not prepared to be blackmailed 
in not proceeding with legitimate business by a threat to have the piece 
portion of our meeting stricken from the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we recognize Mr. Churchill and I am sure that 
we do not intend to impugn any motives. Mr. Churchill very properly is | 
concerned that this important Committee will be conducted in a ‘businesslike 7 


fashion and obviously this is my intention and purpose. I really believed what I 
was doing was acceptable to the members of the Committee or I would not 
have continued in this fashion. It was not my intention to permit anything © 
to take place in this Committee which would be of a decisive character. I was 
following what certainly was suggested very recently, within the last two days, 
in our Defence Committee with Mr. Churchill present. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: I am quite content with my statement on the record. 7 
am asking now on privilege that this word “blackmail”, or the intention that 
I am blackmailing this Committee be struck from this record. ‘ E 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sure Mr. Regan did not mean it. 


Mr. REGAN: I am sorry if the hon. Member took the word in the narrow 


to fans 3 

Mr. CHaIRMAN: I am sure Mr. Regan will be a kind colleague and with-_ 

draw that statement. 
Mr. REGAN: I certainly will. oe 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Patterson, do you have a question? q 
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~@(5:40 p.m.) 
ee? Was Just going to say, Mr. Chairman, that 1 think in 
‘SO: g committees we have established a fairly harmonious 
‘process or procedure in dealing with the business that is before us. I think 
possibly a very fine example was the Defence Committee, and I think the 
_ External Affairs Committee is another place where in the past relations among 
_ the members of the Committee had been extremely harmonious and amiable. It 

is unfortunate that an adamant position is being taken today on either side 
' which would tend to destroy that spirit which would enable us to proceed 
with our business. Maybe we could find some compromise. It would be unfor- 
_ tunate, I think, if we found ourselves in the position where all that the Minister 
has said today and all the information he has given were to be expunged from 
the record. On the other hand, I think that possibly it would not do the 
Committee any good to have a motion forced at this time, and if we could find 
ground for compromise it would be to the advantage of the entire Committee. 
_ The CHarrMAN: The only matter that concerns me as the Chairman— 
and believe me it is not to press against Mr. Churchill or Mr. Nesbitt—is this 
business of rejection of a particular document. One of the things that I am 
concerned with as your Chairman is that whatever comes through this Com- 
' mittee in printed form is intelligible and two or three points were made which 
_ I thought were material to the testimony of the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. He did not ask me to introduce this matter but I do habitually. I do 
_ not know how we can delay this matter because obviously our proceedings are 
going to be printed and studied by members of this Committee and other 
‘Members of the House. 
_ Mr. Brewin: May I make a peace-making suggestion, that we deal, 
without a formal motion, with what we are going to do with this? I personally 
‘do not think it is that important whether it go out separately or as an . 
appendix. Nobody has said the meeting was entirely irregular. Perhaps there_ 
was a lack of quorum at the beginning but there is an adequate quorum now. 
We have received a useful statement. 
be The CuarrmaNn: Today we are in the position that brings up a point. Mr. 
Churchill will recognize that his party has seven representatives on this com- 
mittee. 
Mr. Cuucuttt: It is not up to the Chairman to draw attention to party 
representation on this Committee. 
- The CuHarrman: There may be a valid reason why they are in the House, 
- because today is an important day. It was pointed out this morning, I think by 
Mr. Nesbitt, that there may be reasons why so many members of our Com- 
‘mittee would actually like to follow the deliberations in the House of Commons, 
put if we are faced with this matter of not commencing except when certain 
persons are present, I do not know whether we can continue because we are 
certainly not going to have a minister of the crown sitting here indefinitely. 
- -Mr. CuurcHILL: Why not? We have to sit here. 
- -Mr. Martin: I will be happy to sit with Mr. Churchill. 
‘The Cuarrman: Mr. Churchill has made the suggestion that we suspend 
our meeting for this afternoon. I wonder if we could come to a decision with 
“respect to the motion. I do not particularly care how it goes. There is a motion 
bby Mr. Regan, seconded by Mr. Haidasz. 
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Mr. Nespitt: Could you, Mr. Chairman, find out from Mr. Moran how 
many of these copies are available? q 
Mr. H. O. Moran (Director General, External Aid Office): I am not sure 
of the exact number. Originally there was a sufficient number for the members 
of the committee, and a run-off would be necessary for additional copies. 
The CHAIRMAN: There are 24 members on the Committee. 


‘Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? If the previous — 
motion were withdrawn, would the Committee agree to a motion along the 
following lines: That anybody who requests a copy of the proceedings of the 
minutes today should also receive a copy of this document as part of the mate- j 
rial standing behind the Committee report? If such a motion were made, would — 
it be acceptable? 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been brought to my attention by my very competent | 
clerk that we are dealing with two departments here, the Printing Bureau and 4 
the Department of External Affairs. I do not quite understand Mr. Walker’s © 
suggestion. . 

Mr. WALKER: My suggestion is that the distribution office who have the 
Committee reports—and I presume they give them to whoever asks for them— 4 

Mr. Martin: May I make a suggestion? 

Mr. WALKER:—send this document out with the Committee report. 

Mr. Martin: I would be happy if Mr. Churchill would assist me in this. © 
It would be very helpful from our point of view because we get a lot of | 
requests for these Committee reports, if we could send to the universities | 
and so on one document including what we have said today. This is a matter 
for the Committee to decide. If it could be done that way, Mr. Moran I think” 
would find that helpful and so would I. However, I am in the hands of the 
Committee. , 


Mr. Waker: Mr. Chairman, in line with what the Minister said, this 
would become an appendix to the Committee’s report. Does this not cover — 
what you want, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. Martin: All under one cover. This would be easier. i, 

The CHAIRMAN: Would this be acceptable without a motion? # 

Mr. NEssBiItT: The only predicament is that this document is an excellent — 


document and it is very readable but the report is printed in small letters © 
which makes it very difficult to read. This is a better presentation, and it © 
would be better if this format could go with the Committee report. a 

Mr. Harpasz: But this is a different size and it would create difficulties - 
in the Library. "i 

Mr. Recan: Perhaps Mr. Churchill would allow this motion to pass if” 
there is over-all agreement that there will be no further questioning today. — 
I understand this is his main point; that he does not feel we should go into | 
the questioning of the Minister today inasmuch as the meeting was called © 
specifically for the purpose of receiving the Minister’s statement. | 


Mr. CHURCHILL: That is quite true. I always like to co-operate with the 
Minister. If it is his wish that the whole thing be printed under one cover, — 
I am agreeable. y 


Mr. Martin: We would find that convenient. 
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APPENDIX “H” 


A REPORT ON CANADA’S EXTERNAL AID PROGRAMS 
JUNE 1965 


CANADA’S DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTION 


This report summarizes activities under Canada’s bilateral development 
assistance programs in the fiscal year 1964-65. 1 


Appropriations and Expenditures 
Funds for aid purposes for which the External Aid Office has operational. 

and administrative responsibilities were appropriated under the following 

Votes: 


Grants: Vote 35 


1. Economic, technical, educational and other assistance 
(including International Emergency Relief): ........ 60.6 million 


2. International Food Aid Program: (including $7 million 
supplementary ) 22.0 
Loans: Vote L14A 


Special loan assistance for developing countries: .... 50.0 fi 


132.6 million 


The fiscal year 1964-65 saw a major growth in Canadian development — 
assistance programs. The provision of assistance under the established grant — 
aid program and the new Food Aid program reached record levels, notably 
in providing more capital assistance, more advisers serving abroad and more 
training places in Canada. The year also saw the inauguration of a number of 
important policy and programming improvements. ae 


Food Aid - 

In 1964-65 Parliament approved for the first time the establishment off 
a separate food aid program under which the External Aid Office is able to 
purchase food products to meet not only part of the Canadian contributions 
to U.N. Food Programs but also the needs of countries which request this 
form of Canadian assistance. Last year some $22 million worth of wheat and | 
flour was purchased under this special appropriation for shipment to less | 
developed countries. This amount includes a supplementary appropriation of | 
$7 million approved near the end of the fiscal year to meet the emergency | 
food situation in India. 
Development Loans 


While making additional funds available for grant assistance in 1964, 
Canada further strengthened its aid arsenal with the introduction of a new 
development loan program. In the past fiscal year $50 million was authorized 


‘ 
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ME pt: : : 
| oo eo Parliament is being asked to set aside 
asi é -66. e terms of these loans are comparable to 
those of the Int oe 
, those ernational Development Association (IDA); that is, up to 50 
years maturity, non-interest bearing, ten year grace period and 3/4. of 1% 
service charge. This loan program, which is regarded as a logical extensi ; 
of Canada’s grant aid program, has of course led to an increase in the ieyel 
ae nee Wire it has permitted a continuation of the 
‘capguared s on which Canadian assistance has been offered. 
_ Conscious of the debt-servicing problems of the developing countries, Canadian 
assistance to countries such as India and Pakistan, whose debt-servicing 
Ber epems are commanding increasingly greater attention, has been provided 
on liberal terms. 
Capital Aid 
; ee pone ate ecg a wide variety of forms and sizes (see 
[aha , provision of some of India’s and Pakistan’s 
largest hydro-electric and irrigation dams to less spectacular but no less 
ecessary projects such as ‘i i i i 
and ie sanply of diesel ee sg Caday ee bs ee ate 
ATG : ition, capital 
'aid sometimes takes the form of industrial metals, fertilizers and pesticides. 
During the year 32 Canadian engineering and consulting firms were under 
ontract to the External Aid Office while orders were placed with several 
hundred suppliers. The description of the individual country programs in 
} the following sections of the paper gives a detailed list of capital aid projects. 
In summary, it may be said that out of this broad list of undertakings there 
emerges a clear pattern of emphasis in the four major fields of power, 
indicates that the developing countries believe that there are four areas in 
_ which Canada is pre-eminently qualified to render capital assistance. This 
may be assumed because Canada acts only in response to requests submitted 
y various countries for help on projects which have been included, wherever 
ossible, in the national development plans drafted by the recipient 
vernment. 
iy ese fields represent some of the most important and direct contributions 
hat can be made to economic and social development: 
Power is a key element in development and therefore it is natural 
that the larger and older Asian countries, who have both raw materials 
and vast domestic markets, have tended to give priority to electrific- 
ation. Hydro-electric, thermal and nuclear power developments have 
‘ been built with Canadian assistance as have the transmission lines 
needed to carry the power to the areas where it is required. India and 
Pakistan have been the principal beneficiaries but smaller countries 
like Ceylon, Guinea, and Malaysia have also received assistance in 
this field. 

Transport facilities are also a vital part of the economic in- 
frastructure. Canada is currently undertaking either engineering studies 
or actual construction of bridges in Guinea, Burma, and Jamaica; 
airport development in Ceylon and Trinidal; and port development in 
Trinidad, Barbados, Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, Antigua, Mont- 


- serrat, St. Kitts and Singapore. 
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Natural Resources—Canada has done a good deal to assist various | 
countries to learn more about their agricultural, mineral, forestry and — 
fisheries potential and to develop techniques for effective exploitation. 4 
For example, we are engaged in fisheries work in Malaysia, Cellon, — 
Pakistan, Nigeria and Uganda; forestry in Tobago, Kenya and Nigeria; 
water resources development in Montserrat, St. Kitts, Nevis & Anguilla; — 
geological surveys in India and Uganda; and natural resources mapping — 
surveys in Malaysia, Nigeria and Tanzani. 


Education—Education has been the fastest growing of all the major — 
Education—Education has been the fastest growing of all the major 
fields. It illustrates in a unique way the complementary nature of capital 
and technical assistance. As an example of our capital assistance work, 
we have provided equipment for scores of schools in Asia, Africa and the 
Caribbean (53 technical and trade schools in Malaysia alone) and last 
year we began the actual construction of school buildings in a number of 
countries. Canada played a part in building three engineering institutes _ 
in India, a trades training centre in Ghana, a residence at the University — 
of the West Indies in Trinidad, and four elementary schools in Grenada, 
Dominica and Antigua. Under our educational assistance program Can- 
ada sponsored training programs and courses of study for over 1,800 
overseas students from 63 different countries and sent abroad almost 400 — 
teachers and professors. The new emphasis on education can be illus- 
trated by the fact that 4 years ago only 43 teachers and 5 professors 
were serving abroad under the official aid programs. In addition to 


teachers, Canada also provides technical experts for overseas service in ‘3 


such diverse fields as public administration, medicine, soil science, fish- 
eries, plant pathology, electrical engineering and metallurgy. These 
technical advisers when added to the number of professors and teachers 
serving abroad represent a total of 545 individual Canadians under con- ~ 
tract to the External Aid Office. Since 1960 annual expenditures on fees 
or allowances, transportation and related costs for experts, teachers and — 
trainees have risen from approximately $1 million to some $9 million. 


As will be seen from Tables “B” and “C’’, the numbers of trainees from a 


developing areas studying in Canada has more than doubled during that 
time, while the number of Canadian professors, teachers and technical 
assistance advisers serving abroad has increased nearly seven-fold. 


It is Canadian policy to undertake wherever possible composite projects— 
building and equipping schools and colleges, providing staff for the early years a 
of operation, and training in Canada selected personnel who later return home ~ 
to form the permanent staff of such institutions. 


University Contracts 
It has been found that one of the most efficient ways of assisting Uni- 


versities in developing countries to establish new faculties or departments is by % 


entering into contractual arrangements with Canadian Universities. Contracts 
have been entered into with the University of British Columbia with respect to — 
schools of Business Administration at the Universities of Malaya and Singapore | 
and the Department of Adult Education at Rajasthan in India; with the Uni- — 
versity of Toronto for the establishment of a Regional Engineering College 
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; in India and for the Department of Anaesthesia at the University of Lagos in 
Nigeria; and with the University of Manitoba in connection with the staffing of 
_ the Agriculture and Engineering Faculties at the new University of the North- 
| East in Thailand. Similar contracts with other Canadian Universities are under 
F consideration. 


| Emergency Relief 

Last year an item of $100,000 was included in the Estimates for emergency 
_ relief to permit a quicker response to appeals than was possible when no special 
_ appropriation for this purpose existed. During the year contributions were made 
_ for relief of distress in the wake of civilian disturbances in British Guiana and 
| Cyprus, and of cyclone and tidal wave damage in Pakistan, Vietnam, Ceylon 
4 and India. 
' Participation of Other Canadian Agencies 
i _An essential feature of the Canadian assistance program is the important 
_ contribution made to it by other agencies including federal and provincial 
_ government departments, by Canadian industry, by universities and by Cana- 
_ dian voluntary organizations. Their contributions, which are indispensable to 
, the success of the official Canadian aid program, may take the form of comment 
_ and recommendations with respect to capital projects; assistance in recruiting 
' teachers and university staff; or the arranging of training programs with pro- 
_ vincial and federal government departments, with Canadian industry and with 
_ Canadian voluntary agencies. 
ib A number of voluntary groups in Canada are doing a great deal of good 
' work in developing countries particularly through supporting Canadians at 
_ work overseas and collecting various supplies and goods. This work constitutes 
| a valuable part of the overall Canadian aid effort. 


Ih 


i Because donors including Canada attach great importance to the principle 
iy of self-help, most projects are undertaken on the understanding that the re-_ 
cipient country will make a contribution in the form of local costs. Under the 
Canadian program the overseas government is normally expected to meet such 
costs as local transport, housing, labour, materials and land, and at the same 
_ time is required to make personnel available who can be trained to operate the 
. project on its completion. As will be seen in Table D the proportion contributed 
| by the recipient government varies from project to project depending on its 
nature and on local capabilities. In all cases, however, the recipient country 
is a full partner in a co-operative undertaking directly related to its own 
iy economic, educational or social development. 
; 
| Multilateral Aid 
In addition to providing bilateral assistance, Canada is also a substantial 
- contributor to a number of multilateral aid programs such as the U.N. Special 
_ Fund, U.N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, U.N. Children’s Fund 


A and the International Development Association. The External Aid Office is not 


directly involved in these financial contributions but it does work closely with 


_ the International Agencies in implementing programs, particularly in the ES 
\ cruitment of Canadian experts for U.N. work and by helping to arrange training 
a 


q 
| Self-Help 


ee 
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courses. In 1964-65, Canada contributed $17.5 million to these multilateral aid 
activities. In addition, as stated previously, a portion of the Food Aid funds q 
were used to support U.N. food programs. 

Canada is also closely associated with international institutions desranal to. 
effect co-ordination of the various bilateral programs of donor countries. Regular 
meetings are held of consortia and consultative groups for countries such as 
India, Pakistan and Nigeria where donor countries join with the World Bank 
in considering the development needs of the country concerned and co-operate — 
in seeking the most effective way to meet those needs. The Development Assist- 5 
ance Committee (DAC) of the OECD is the principal co-ordinating body of 
the Western aid effort. Canada is an active participant in this Committee which © 
was formed in 1961 to improve the terms, volume and effectiveness of aid. One 
of its most useful techniques is an annual aid review which enables members 
to examine each other’s aid efforts and to compare experiences. 


Export Credits 


Both World Bank Consortia and DAC categorize as aid those credits which © 
have maturities in excess of 5 years and consequently Canada, like other donor ~ 
countries, when recording their annual amounts of assistance, includes loans 
made under Section 21A of the Export Credits Insurance Act. These loans which ~ 
are advanced by ECIC do contain an aid element in that their long maturity — 
periods enable developing countries to procure capital goods which they would — q 
be unable to purchase on normal commercial terms. During the past fiscal year 
ECIC committed $76 million in long-term loans to developing countries. 


Total Canadian Aid Effort 

A summary of the total official Canadian aid effort for 1964-65 is as follows 
(the first three programs being the operational responsibility of the External — 
Aid Office): = 
Millions of Cdn. $ © 


Bilateral Grant Aid 60.6 N 
Bilateral Development Loans 50.0 - 
Food Aid (including $7 million supplementary) 22.0 
Bilateral Export Credits 76.0 
Multilateral Grants 9.6 
Subscriptions to IDA 7.9 

Total 226.1 4 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 


The Colombo Plan for economic development in South and South- Fast P| 
Asia, of which Canada was a founding member in 1950, held the 16th meeting — 
of de Consultative Committee in March 1964. At this meetin in London it was | 


years from 1966 to 1971. ‘The Conciituwe Group Pie noted that, as in hari gE 
years, there were wide disparities over the past year in the rate of growth in t 
national terms of GNP among developing countries in the Colombo Plan region. ©. 
There were also great differences between the rates of increase in population — 
and the committee recognized the implications of population growth for the 
possibilities of achieving an early substantial improvement in living standards. © 


3 ; 
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t was acknowledged that international co-operation, through the provision of 
capital and technical assistance, amounting to $2,165 million during the year, 
continued to play an important role in the development process, and that the 
_task ahead for all members of the Plan, in raising standards of living, remained 
great. The principal donor countries are Australia, Britain, Canada, Japan, 
| New Zealand and the U.S.A., but it is encouraging to note that several regional 
| members are now extending some technical assistance to their neighbours. 

| _ Since 1951, and including the fiscal year 1964-65, Canadian contributions 
| _ under the Plan have amounted to $528,678,000. The chief recipients of Canadian 
_ Aid under the Colombo Plan have been the Commonwealth countries of Ceylon, 
_ India, Malaysia and Pakistan, which have accounted for over 90% of Canadian 
| expenditures. Other non-Commonwealth countries in the area, however, are 
also eligible for Canadian assistance, and capital and/or technical assistance has 
been given to, or is planned for, countries such as Afghanistan, Brunei, Burma, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Korea, Laos, Maldive Islands, Nepal, Philippines, Thailand 
and Vietnam. Canadian assistance under the Colombo Plan, as with the other 
bilateral aid programs undertaken by Canada, takes the form of either grant 
aid or special development loans. 

In addition to participation in the Colombo Plan, Canada also contributed 
during 1964-65 to the economic development of a portion of the region through 
a $7 million grant to the Indus Basin Development Fund. 


COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
— Ceylon 
' ~~ Yo the end of the fiscal year 1964-65 Canada has allocated to Ceylon under 
» the Colombo Plan total assistance to the value of about $29 million for economic 
_ development purposes. 
| ' Over the last few years Canada has assisted Ceylon through the carrying 
' out of an aerial survey and geological survey and through the construction of 
capital projects such as transmission lines, a fish refrigeration plant and the 
' expansion of power producing facilities. The transmission lines have not only 
' assisted in the interconnection of the power systems of the East and West sec- 
| tors of the Island, but have also made available much needed electricity to the 
3 industries, villages and schools located throughout the Gal-Oya Valley. During 
\ 1964-65 Canada continued to assist Ceylon with the expansion of the Mutwal 
| Fish Refrigeration Plant which was built earlier as a Canadian Colombo Plan 
project. , ; 
» ‘Canada agreed to supply equipment and the services of consulting en- 
_ gineers to complete the rural electricity grid in the Gal-Oya Valley. This proj- 
" ect, when completed, will add 24 miles of local transmission lines to the 200 


4 
Cy 


' miles previously financed by Canada. ; ass 
| by se - Commodity assistance to Ceylon has consisted primarily of flour and a 
way ties. Under the 1964-65 program, $1 million worth of flour was provide 

to Ceylon. 

bs A Canadian electrical engineer, expe 
ae ydro-electric systems, continued as an ac 
' Board on generation and transmission maintenance problems. : See 
-—s« During 1964, 33 Ceylonese trainees studied in Canada. Four trainees V 
enrolled in an industrial teachers’ training course in Winnipeg. 


rienced in the management of small 
dviser to the Gal-Oya Development 
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India 

Total Canadian assistance to India under the Colombo Plan to the end of 
the fiscal year 1964-65 was $273 million. 

In the State of Madras, Canadian and Indian engineers continued to work 


on Stage III of the Kundah Hydro-Electric project which will provide an 4 
additional 240,000 kw. of electric generating capacity to meet the industrial — 


demands of the area. Canada’s contribution in engineering services, generating 
equipment and other materials for this third stage will total some $21.8 mil- 
lion over a five year period scheduled to end in 1965. 

In addition, work began on the Idikki-Hydro-Electric Power project. This 
project included the damming of the Periyan and Cheruthoni Rivers in the 
State of Kerela and the construction of a hydro-electric generating plant ca- a 
pable of producing 500,000 kw. of power. The Canadian component of the — 


project will consist of $25 million to provide engineers and technicians (who 4 


will be responsible for design and construction), construction equipment, 
generating plant equipment and transmission line facilities. 
During 1964-65 Canada agreed to: 

(a) assist India in a geological survey which would assist with the 
development and exploitation of India’s natural resources. This — 
would be phased over a three to five year period, at an estimated 
total Canadian cost of $9,500,000 and would involve geological and — 
geophysical studies and the training of Indian workmen in modern 
methods of mineral exploration and mining techniques; “ 

(b) expand the Umtru Hydro-Electric power generating station, located 


in the State of Assam, resulting in an increase in plant generating 2 
capacity of 2,800 kw. The Canadian contribution will cover the serv- _ 


ices of consulting engineers and technical equipment at a total ! 
Canadian cost of $650,000. In addition, Canada will provide elec- 
trical transformers and lightning arrestors, at an estimated cost 
of $2.8 million; 


(c) provide newsprint, aluminum and other commodities to the value 


of $10.9 million to assist India in making the maximum possible 4 


utilization of its existing industrial capacity. In view of the critical 
foreign exchange position, India has asked donor governments to 
give the highest priority to such commodity aid; 


(d) provide further commodity aid in the form of $7 million worth | 


of wheat under the regular Food Aid program. In addition, a sup- _ 


plementary grant of $7 million was made at the close of the fiscal 
year to meet an emergency food situation in India; 

(e) provide four Cobalt Therapy Units and accessories for the treat- 
ment of cancer and for research; 

(f) provide replacement units and spare parts for the Canada/India 
Nuclear Reactor which was originally built under Canadian auspices 
at Trombay, 25 miles north-east of Bombay. The Canadian cost 
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" 
. of the equipment is estimated at $1 million. Work also continued 
} during the year 1964-65 on the water loop for the Canada/India 
Reactor which has an estimated total Canadian cost of $800,000; 
(g) provide a range of construction equipment for economic develop- 
ment projects at a cost of $3.5 million; 
(h) provide diamond drilling, geophysical and mechanical equipment 
to meet the needs of the Oil and Gas Industry of India at a Cana- 
dian cost of $1.2 million. 


| 

q 
, 
7 


= 


d 
__. Under the technical assistance program, in 1964-65 ten teachers and two 
advisers were assigned to programs in India. Canadian professors of mechan- 
| ical, electrical and civil engineering held positions at the Regional Engineer- 
ing College, Mangalore. 
> The major fields of study of the 246 Indian trainees in Canada were med- 
icine, surgery, nuclear power and steel making. The 20 Indians being trained 
- at a Canadian steel mill were to be the last under this particular program 
_ which has extended over several years and has 88 graduates to date. 
A summary of the Canadian program for 1964-65 is as follows: 
(million $) 


= 


( 
“ 
a 
h 
a 


Geological Survey .100 

Trombay Reactor Spare Parts 1.000 

} : Cobalt Therapy Units .300 

_ Grants) Equipment for Oil & Gas Industry 1.200 

4 Construction Equipment 3.500 

Technical Assistance S190 

Commodities 10.900 

; 17.750 

“ee Less Carry Over from 1963-64 750 
4) 17.000 
_ Food Aid 14.000 
_ Development Loans 10.000 
yr | Total 41.000 


A 
- Pakistan 

_--—s«* Total Canadian assistance to Pakistan under the Colombo Plan to the end 
of the fiscal year 1964-65 was $178 million. Work was continued on the follow- 
ing existing projects: 
a (a) Bheramara-Goalpara Transmission Line—which is 110 miles long ~ 
and will connect the Canadian financed steam generating plants at 
Bheramara and Goalpara. The Canadian contribution will consist of 
transmission line materials, sub-station equipment, construction 
equipment and the services of consult-engineers to design and over- 
see the construction of the project. In addition, Canada has agreed 
to assist building a 15 mile extension from this line to Ishurdi. The 
total Canadian cost for these lines is estimated at $5.5 million. 
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(b) Comilla-Sylhet Transmission Line—which will be dpuroxdinatety 140— 
miles in length, and will connect the steam power plants at Fen- © 
shuganj and Sylhet with the main grid system of East Pakistan at — 
Siddhirjanj. Canada will provide services and equipment similar to — 
the Bheramara-Goalpara Transmission Line, described above, at an 4 
estimated Canadian cost of $5.8 million. a 

(c) Sukkur Thermal Electric Power Plant—located in West Pakistan— 
Stage I was commissioned in March 1965 and consists of 50,000 kw. j 
thermal power generating plant and approximately 600 milesof trans- - 
mission and distribution line. Canada’s contribution consists of plant — 
equipment, transmission line facilities, and the services of engineers — 
to design and oversee construction, at a total cost of $22 million. ; 


(d) Chittagong Land Use Survey—a survey of the capabilities of some 
33,000 square miles of the Chittagong Hill Tracts in East Pakistan, © 
with a view to an integrated development program. Canada’s cost — 
is estimated at $700,000. . 

(e) Khulna Hardboard Plant in East Pakistan will have a productive 
capacity of 30 million square feet of 3’ board annually. A Canadian 4 
firm will be responsible for design, overseeing construction and will — : 
also train Pakistani technicians in its operation. In addition, Canada ~ 
will also supply some materials and equipment for construction for — 
the mill. The estimated Canadian cost is $1.9 million. } 


(f) Lahore Refugee Housing in West Pakistan will provide accommoda- q 
tion for approximately 28,000 refugees on a site which will also be © 
developed for industry. The Canadian contribution of $2 million will | 
be in the form of construction equipment and building materials. 


(g) Sangu Multipurpose Project was completed this year. Canada pro- — 
vided $355,000 to cover the cost of consulting engineers and survey 
equipment for a preliminary engineering study of the hydro-electric © 
and irrigation potential of the Sangu River. 4 

(h) Pakistan Fishing Industry. Canada has offered to provide up to 94] 
million for the purchase of nylon fishing twine and other forms of iq 
fishing equipment for the fishing industries of East and West Pakistan. q 


At the behest of both Pakistan and the World Bank, Canada has comple- ;: 
mented its project assistance with commodity aid which is vitally needed to — 
help Pakistan’s economy overcome problems resulting from foreign exchanl aa 4 
shortages. This aid took the form of $6 million in industrial commodities such — 
as copper and aluminium and $3.65 million in food aid. } 

Training for 161 Pakistani students was arranged during the year 1964. 
Study programs were established for, amongst others, a harbour master, a _ 
veterinarian, a metallurgist, and a road design researcher. : 3 

During this period under review, 7 Canadian advisers and 3 Canadian — a 
teachers served in Pakistan. Among this group were 2 specialists in wheat — 
breeding and three university professors. 


“4 
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i Hea. summary of the Pakistan program for 1964-65 is as follows: 
Big (million $) 


fs ‘: -|Bheramara-Goalpara Transmission Line .200 
q Ishurdi Extension Transmision Line .200 
j it Comilla-Sylhet Transmission Line .600 
a |Sukkur Steam Plant 2.400 
_ Grants}; Chittagong Land Use Survey 225 
_-—~—~—-—sC {Equipment for Fishing Industry 1.200 
aan Commodities 6.000 
it Technical Assistance .600 
mH Ets 
‘ 11.425 
Less Carry Over from 1963-64 425 
we 11.000 
_ Food Aid 3.650 
_ Development Loans _ 7.000 
= 21.650 


ge 14 
_ Malaysia (Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and Sabah) 

_ Aid funds totalling $14,056,000 have been made available to Malaysia since 
_ the Colombo Plan began. More than $9 million of this amount has been in capital 
assistance and the remainder in technical assistance. In addition, one million 
_ dollars of soft loan funds were allocated to Malaysia under the new develop- 
- ment loan program. No commodity assistance has been provided. 
' Canada’s participation in the development of the Malaysian national tele- 
- vision system came to an end this year. The system which is designed largely 
_ for adult education has been in operation for over one year now, and the Cana- 
- dian consulting engineers and technical advisers associated with it have returned 
ome. 
Bus _ The program under the direction of the University of British Columbia to 
establish schools of business administration at the Universities of Malaya and 
Singapore continued satisfactorily. Seven Canadian professors served at these 
_ universities in the past year. 
Be ~ Canadian consulting engineers continued work on the study of the feasi- 
bility of developing the hydro-electric resources of the Perak River. It is 
estimated that the report will be completed in December of this year. 
During 1964-65 Canada undertook several new projects. The Natural 
Resources Survey will form the basis of a program to develop Malaysia’s 
forestry, agricultural and mining industries. Among other things this project 
involves the aerial photographing of 50,000 square miles and the provision of 
11 advisers to assist the Malaysians in the analysis and utilization of the survey 
data of the Malayan mainland. Equipment worth approximately $3,000,000 is 
being supplied to 53 comprehensive and secondary trade schools for the teach- 
ing of such subjects as carpentry, auto mechanics and electronics. These proj- 
ects continue Canada’s long term program of assistance to educational institu- 
- tions under which other schools have been provided with equipment at a cost 
of $458,500 prior to the period under review. Fifty two-way ie ee eee 
_ provided for use at isolated jungle posts by the Aboriginese medical service. 


* 
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A bandsaw mill and ancillary equipment is being provided to a government — 
school in Sarawak to train sawmill operators in modern methods of log con- — 
version. Canadian consulting engineers are undertaking two feasibility studies; — 
a survey of several proposed water and sewerage projects, and an appraisal 3 
of the proposed harbour development on the Island of Blakang Mati, Singapore. q 

A summary of the Canadian 1964-65 capital assistance allocations is as 
follows: 


Natural) Resources Surveys ose sects 2 os «a4 bie rue eeiene ioe $1,000,000 
Vocational Scheol hquipmentiey -:.:. Fek.soo's sc es aise et eee 1,500,000 
Feasibility Study of Harbour Development, Singapore.... 200,000 
Feasibility Study of water & sewerage projects ........ 200,000 
Equipment for sawmill training school... ... ...-. f.. 65 ae 250,000 
Two-way radio for,,medical services !........cie00ccs+ees 300,000 

$3,450,000 


During 1964, 21 teachers and 56 advisers served in Malaysia giving a com- J 
bined total of 77. In many instances the positions filled by Canadian teachers _ 
and advisers have a close relationship to Canadian capital projects. For instance, — 
a fisheries co-operative expert continued as an adviser on the operation of a — 
fisheries development which Canada helped establish on the East Coast of 4 
Malaya. Canada participated in the founding of the Technical Teachers Train- q 
ing College, Kuala Lumpur, and in 1964 five Canadian advisers held positions a 
in this College which will provide some of the teachers staffing the 53 technical | 
schools receiving Canadian equipment. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight Malaysians were trained in Canada in the 
period under review, more than for any other Colombo Plan country. One . 
group of 18 studied methods of instruction in Canadian technical institutes. — 
Five Malaysians studied Canadian television production techniques as part ofa 
continuing program in this field associated with the capital project mentioned 
above. 


Non-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Burma 


To the end of the fiscal year 1964-65 Canada has allocated to Burma under B | 
the Colombo Plan total assistance to the value of $5.7 million for economic — 
development purposes and technical assistance.  : 

The major capital project undertaken by Canada under the Colombo Plan a 
in Burma is the Thaketa Bridge, spanning the Pazunduang River to connect — 
with Rangoon with its suburb of Thaketa. The Canadian contribution includes q 
Canadian supplies of steel, construction materials, bridge machinery and some 
construction equipment, together with the services of Canadian engineers to — 
design and supervise erection of the bridge. Burma has allocated counterpart — 
funds to the project which were derived from earlier sales of Canadian wheat — 
provided under the Plan. Burmese engineers were brought to Canada to work — 
with Canadian engineers during the design stage of this project as part of a 
training program. _ 

Radium needles to be used in the treatment of cancer were supplied to the © 
Mandalay General Hospital. F 

One Canadian adviser, a Radiotherapy Technician, is serving at the — 
Mandalay General Hospital helping to treat cancer patients with a Canadian — 
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_ Cobalt Therapy Unit previously given to Burma, and, at the same time training 
Burmese technicians in the operation of the Unit. Twenty-six Burmese students 
were attending Canadian educational institutions in 1964. 


Indonesia 


Since 1953, up to the end of the fiscal year 1964-65, funds totalling $4 
million have been made available by Canada to Indonesia for development 
_ purposes, a high percentage of these funds being devoted to the supply of 
wheat flour. In 1964, 63 Indonesian students were enrolled at Canadian Uni- 
-versities and Technical Schools. 


South Vietnam 


_ The total allocation of Canadian aid to Vietnam under the Colombo Plan 
.. to the end of the fiscal year 1964-65 totalled $2 million, predominantly in the 
form of technical assistance and wheat flour. In 1964, 141 Vietnamese students 
_ were enrolled in French language universities in Canada and one technical 
expert served in Vietnam. Seven advisers are presently under recruitment for 
_ postings to that country from Canada. 
\ 4 
: Thailand 
bP. ‘A Cobalt Therapy Unit was supplied by Canada for use in the treatment 
of cancer at the Chulalongkorn Hospital in Bangkok. 45 Thai students were 
4 enrolled in Canada and 3 technical experts were sent to Thailand during 
_ 1964. One of these experts made recommendations that will result in 9 
professors from the University of Manitoba being sent out to set up faculties 
of Agriculture and Engineering at the University of the North East. Total 
Canadian commitments in Thailand since 1956-57, when Thailand joined the 
Colombo Plan, amount to $763,000. 


OTHER NoN-COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
(Brunei, S. Korea, Laos, Nepal, Philippines and Cambodia) 


The Canadian contribution to these countries in the past has been almost 
exclusively in the form of technical assistance. Total funds allocated as at 
the end of the fiscal year 1964-65 amounted to $1,838,000. 9 Canadian advisers 
served in the area and Canadian institutions enrolled 66 students in 1964. 


1965-66 Program 

Through a combination of self-help and external assistance, the countries 
of the Region have made a number of striking advances; e.g., in raising the 
GNP, diversifying their economies, improving education, reducing the in- 
cidence of malnutrition and several types of disease. The task is obviously 
formidable, however, in an area which comprises only 1/16 of the world’s 
~ land mass and yet contains over 1/4 of its population. The basic challenge is 
- to ensure that the developing economies keep pace with the fast growing 
human resources of the area. In recognition of the continuing needs, Cana- 
dian economic assistance to the Colombo Plan members of South and South- 


East Asia will increase in 1965-66, particularly with regard to technical 
assistance. Some of the new Colombo Plan members such as Afghanistan 
and the Maldive Islands will be sending trainees to Canada for the first time; 


a 
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others will be increasing the flow of students and it is expected that the 
numbers of Canadians sent out as advisers and teachers will also be greater 
than in previous years. Capital assistance will be used in the Region wherever — 
financially possible and in accordance with general aid principles. Educational — 
projects are in great demand in the smaller countries for the improvement 
of standards; surveys for transportation and food distribution are another — 
priority as is agricultural development generally in the area. 


COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN AREA 


Because of Canada’s substantial interest in the Commonwealth territories 
of the West Indies, this geographic area became the first, after the 
Colombo Plan, into which a Canadian aid program was extended. In 1958, — 
the Canadian Government announced that it wished to assist the West Indies © 
Federation in its economic development efforts and that accordingly it was 
prepared to grant, subject to Parliamentary approval, a total of $10 million — 
over a five-year period commencing in the fiscal year 1958-59. This program — 
continued even after the dissolution of the Federation, but obviously some — 
changes had to be made in it. With the separate independence of Jamaica — 
and Trinidad, Canadian diplomatic missions were established on these Islands _ 
and assistance was carried on through bilateral negotiations. At the same 
time, Canada accepted a series of requests from the dependent era 
the so-called “Little Eight” Islands. 3 im 

The original undertaking of a $10 million, five-year program expired — 
on March 31, 1963. In advance of this date, the Government agreed that 
Canadian aid to the West Indies area should continue as in preceding years. 
At the same time, the Government also agreed that British Honduras and 
British Guiana, which together had formerly been receiving about $100,000 — 
worth of annual assistance under a separate program for other Commonwealth 
countries, should be brought into the general Caribbean scheme. Accordingly — 
Parliament was asked to provide $2.1 million for Canadian aid to the Com-— 
monwealth countries and territories of the Caribbean area in 1963-64. ; 

Following the announcement in November of 1963 by the Secretary of f 
State for External Affairs that the Government intended to increase sub-— 
stantially the level of development assistance to the Commonwealth ter-— 
ritories of the Caribbean, a total of $9 million in grants and special develop- — 
ment loans was made available for use in this area in 1964-65. Approximately — 
$5.5 million of this consisted of funds under the new development loan pro- 
gram. The first loan agrement under this program was concluded with — 
Trinidad and Tobago, and further agreements with both Trinidad and J amaica | 
are now in the final stages of negotiations. a 

During 1964-65, almost 10% of funds available to the Caribbean area 
was used for technical assistance involving the provision of 58 teachers and . 
technical advisers and the training of 189 students from the area in Canada. — 
In addition, the following projects, initiated in previous years, were continued: — 

(a) the supply of port handling equipment to Barbados, Grenada, ~ 
St. Vincent, Dominica, Antigua, Montserrat, and St. Kitts, the cost — 
of which will total $450,000; a 
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(b) the construction of primary schools and warehouses in Grenada 

h Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts and St. Lucia. The Canadian Gost 

i will be nearly $1.5 million, and the four schools will be ready 

| for use in the 1965-66 academic year; 

(c) the contruction phase of storage and distribution facilities for 
emergency water supplies resulting from the earlier water survey 
carried out by Canada in St. Kitts. It is expected that a further 
construction program will be undertaken in 1965-66. Cost of this 
program to date has been $405,000; 

y (d) the installation of an aircraft guiding system at Piarco Airport 

| ane in Trinidad. This project will be completed early in 1965, and 

Ry the total cost to Canada will be approximately $150,000; 

(e) the provision of a fishing vessel to help in the development of the 


fb. Jamaican fishing industry. Total costs are now expected to be 
t $125,000. 


4 Several new projects were undertaken during 1964-65: 


| ae (a) well-drilling equipment and technical aid to the Amerindians, 

I fire engines, diesel locomotives, highway maintenance equipment, 

Vv university staff and technical assistance for British Honduras as 

q part of a program worth more than $1 million; 

: (b) technical assistance to.the value of $68,000 was given to British 

rf Honduras; 

F (c) grant aid of $500,000 for Trinidad and Tobago for technical assist- 

' z ance, fire fighting equipment, development surveys for roads, water, 
and harbours. At the same time we have agreed to provide lumber, 
port equipment, prefabricated factory shells and rural electrification 
equipment to the value of $3 million under the special develop- 
ment loan program; 

(d) grant aid to Jamaica to the extent of $500,000 for technical assist- 
ance, school equipment, and water pipe for a rural distribution 
system. Development loans in excess of $2.3 million have been ex- 
tended for the construction of the Olivier Bridge, for the installation 
of a sewerage project in Harbour View Heights, a suburb of Kings- 
ton, and for the construction of rural schools and teacherages. 


COMMONWEALTH AFRICA 


Canada first undertook a separate program of assistance for Commonwealth 
- countries in Africa in the fiscal year 1961-62. In that year and in each of the 
i two subsequent fiscal years, $3.5 million was appropriated by Parliament for 
a the Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program. Fourteen countries in Africa, 
of which nine are independent, have participated in this program, it has been 
- Canadian practice to concentrate assistance in the independent Commonwealth 
countries of Africa. Limited amounts of technical assistance have been ex- 
- tended to the smaller dependent territories. Canadian assistance has been 
directed primarily to Nigeria, Ghana and Tanzania with Kenya, Uganda and 
- Sierra Leone also receiving significant levels of assistance. 
227054 
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As part of Canada’s expanded aid programs, grant allocations to Common- 
wealth Africa were doubled last year. Increased expenditures related principally © 
to the provision of teachers and advisers and training facilities in Canada. In — 
addition, discussions were begun with a number of African countries on proj-_ 
ects which would be suitable for special development loan financing. <4 

A high priority has been assigned by Commonwealth African countries to — 
educational and technical assistance and Canada’s aid program has traditionally — 
been concentrated in those sectors. Each year larger numbers of qualified Cana- 
dians have been available to undertake assignments in Africa as teachers and 
technical assistance advisers. The number of Canadians serving in Africa — 
financed by Canadian aid funds rose from 189 in 1963-64 to 278 in 1964-65. 
In the past fiscal year there were nearly 400 African students receiving train- 
ing in Canada as compared to 278 the previous year. 

The following paragraphs describe the programs in each of the mete 
wealth countries and territories of Africa in somewhat greater detail. 


3 


Independent Countries % 
Gambia 4 

Four trainees from Gambia were undergoing training in Canada during @ 
1964-65 under Canadian Government auspices. ; 


Ghana 


Considerable progress has been made on the construction of a Téchnical q 
Training Centre in Accra which Canada is assisting by providing architectural : 
services, pre-fabricated Canadian building materials, workshop equipments 

instructional staff and training for Ghanaian staff members. a 


Construction began in April 1964 and is expected to be completed by 
December 1965. The Province of Saskatchewan has agreed to provide 15 mem-_ 
bers of the staff of the Technical Training Centre commencing in the fall of © 
1965; the same authorities have undertaken to train nearly 20 Ghanaians wae 4 
will over the next two years join the staff of the Accra Centre. 


Two smaller projects were underway during the year; one, the chemicals ; 
analysis of cocoa leaves and beans (which was carried on at a Canadian — Fi 
laboratory), was completed and the other, involving the supply of educational — 
and agricultural equipment to a community agricultural project in Northern ~ 
Ghana, continued. a 

48 Canadian teachers and university professors and 38 technical advisers. 
were on assignment in Ghana during the year. The advisers included etomolo- 
gists, veterinarians, medical technicians, geologists and advisers in road trans- L 
port, irrigation and land reclamation. 


97 Ghanaian students were on courses in Canada during 1964-65; of this. 
- number, 38 arrived during the year. ae 


Kenya i 
The forest inventory and its associated training program, which was “etavieds a 
in January 1953, continued during the fiscal year under review. Two Canadian 4 
firms have been carrying out this work under contract to the External Aid 
Office. The initial phase of the contract was completed in May 1964 and — 
extensions have been agreed to. A total of $750,000 has been allocated to this © 
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roject of which a major feature has been a training program for Kenyan 
oresters. In all, more than 40 Kenyans have received training and experience 
. conducting a forest inventory program. 

Raye 24 Canadians were on technical assistance assignments in Kenya during 
_ the past year of whom 10 were teachers. There were 23 students in Canada on 
edical, agricultural, veterinary science, engineering and co-operative courses. 


it, 


- Malawi 

ae During the year Canada agreed to undertake a feasibility study for the 
establishment of a pulp industry in Malawi. This industry when established 
would exploit plantation forests in the Vipya Highlands. 

He Two Canadian nursing advisers commenced assignment during the year 
and six students from Malawi were on training courses in such fields as agri- 
ulture and education in Canada. 

Nigeria 

me With the largest population of any African State (some 55 million) Ni- 
ria has traditionally been the country to which the most substantial amounts 
f Canadian assistance have been directed. The major project has been the 
_ aerial mapping and airborne geophysical project in southern and western 
_ Nigeria; mapping has been carried out in each of Nigeria’s four regions. Four 
anadian compagnies, of whom three are now at work in Nigeria, have been 
engaged on this project in which the Nigerian Government is participating by 
_ providing needed local support including transportation, accommodation and 
services for Canadian personnel engaged on it. 

Z ‘Work was completed on a study carried out by a Canadian company on 
_the development and utilization of natural gas resources in Southern Nigeria. 
“In addition, four new projects were initiated. These were a rural water 
| development feasibility study in Western Nigeria; a forest inventory in the 
' Eastern region; a feasibility study into the establishment in the Lagos area of 
» industries associated with fisheries; and the supply of data processing equip- 
aent to the Federal Ministry of Education. In addition a study was completed 
iminary to the construction of a technical high school at Benin City. 
Canada’s program of technical assistance in Nigeria also expanded during 
. year. A total of 66 advisers, university professors, teachers and technical 
ssistance advisers were on assignment in the country during the year; of this 
_ number three were doctors on the staff of the Department of Anaesthesia at 
» University of Lagos Medical School and 57 others were on various teaching 
ignments. . P 
‘During the year, 43 Nigerians were on training awards at Canadian Uni- 
rsities and with Federal and Provincial Departments and Industry. Of this 


mber, 33 arrived during the year. 


rra Leone 

Work continued on the establishment of a secondary school for boys at 
yyeima in Central Sierra Leone for which Canada has agreed to supply archi- 
tural services, pre-fabricated building materials, and some staff members. 

- Five Canadian teachers took up assignment in Sierra Leone during the year 
bring the total there in 1964-65 to seven. 24 Sierra Leone students were 
courses in Canada, principally at the University level where their courses 
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Tanzania 

A number of new capital projects were begun in Tanzania in 1964-65. 
These included an aerial mapping survey covering some 31,500 square miles © 
of the south-eastern part of the country for which $1 million has been allo- — 
cated; the supply of instructional equipment to Dar-es-Salaam Technical Col- — 
lege; the supply of vehicles for the National Parks Service for a road building - 
program as well as vehicles and equipment for the medical services. q 

In addition to capital projects, there were 37 advisers, teachers and uni- 7 
versity staff serving in Tanzania under the Canadian aid program. The ad-~ 1 
visers were in such fields as development planning, film production, and wild — 
life biology. 27 Tanzanian students were in Canada on such courses as public 
administration, surveying, accounting and forestry. 


Uganda 
During the year Canada provided the Uganda Geological Survey with ada 
ditional precision instruments in connection with a national geological survey — 
being carried out there and also agreed to make a further contribution of 
vehicles for the survey. For the same survey, Canada has made available 5 © 
geological advisers. “a 
Other capital projects undertaken or continued during the year were 4 | 
the supply of handicrafts equipment for 100 junior secondary schools; a gill-  ~ 
netter fishing boat and nets for the Ministry of Fisheries and cinema vans for © 
an adult education program. a 
During the year, in addition to the 5 geologists, 15 Canadian teachers and P| 
technical assistance advisers were on assignment in Uganda and 20 Ugan- — ; 
dans were on training awards in Canada. i # 


Zambia a 

Four students from Zambia received training in Canada during 1964-65 ~ 
and a Canadian adviser carried out a study of an agricultural mechanization — 
project. 


Dependent Territories a 
Basutoland a 

A Canadian lecturer in co-operation and adult education continued his — 
assignment at the University of Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate | 
and Swaziland during 1964-65 and an adviser on Workmen’s Compensation — 
administration was made available to the Government of Basutoland. 20 stu-— 
dents from Basutoland were studying in Canada during the year. ‘ 


Bechuanaland 


A co-operatives and a nursing tutor were at work in Bechuanaland during q 
the year and two trainees from that country were on courses in Canada. 


Mauritius 7 ; 

One Canadian fisheries technologist and three teachers were on assignment © 
in Mauritius during the year and 16 students from the island were training 
in Canada. f 
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- Rhodesia 

Three Canadian teachers served in Rhodesia during the year and 19 Rho- 
| desians, 10 of whom were on teacher training courses, studied in Canada. 


Swaziland 


_ Three trainees from Swaziland were on courses in Canada during 1964-65 
and an adviser on Workmen’s Compensation Administration (who also served 
in Basutoland) carried out a brief assignment there. 


1965-1966 Program 


. Most of the capital assistance projects begun in 1964-65 will continue in 
1965-66. In addition, a number of new projects for which Canadian assistance 
_had been requested during 1964-65 are expected to be undertaken in the 
_ current fiscal year. These include a road survey project in Nigeria, and addi- 
_ tional mapping work in Tanzania. Besides these projects, Canada has agreed 
to conduct a study of capital assistance requirements in the educational field 
in Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. 

Expenditures for technical assistance purposes are expected to continue 
to increase significantly during 1965-66 as the services of additional Canadian 
_ teachers and advisers are made available to Commonwealth countries in Africa 
and an increased number of students from those countries come to Canada for 
- courses at Canadian universities, vocational institutes and for attachment to 
_ Federal and Provincial Government departments and with Canadian industry. 


ASSISTANCE TO FRENCH-SPEAKING AFRICA 


In the three years preceding the fiscal year 1964-65, the Canadian program 
_ for assistance for Francophone Africa (that is the twenty-one countries which 
_ were formerly French or Belgian dependent territories) was devoted exclusively 
_ to assistance in the educational field. In each of those three fiscal years, $300,000 
was appropriated by Parliament, the funds being used to meet the costs of 
4 supplying teachers for service in the area, training places in Canada for students 
and for educational equipment. 

i The Government decided in November 1963, to undertake a larger and 
- more effective program in Africa. Last year $4 million (or more than 13 times 
the level available in the previous fiscal year) was allocated to the French- 
? ‘speaking states. Of this amount, $500,000 was specifically earmarked as a con- 
q tribution to the U.N. Civilian Fund for the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville). 
_ At the same time, the original concept of the program was broadened. Thus in 
- 1964-65, although educational assistance still absorbed the great majority of 
4 Canadian aid funds for the area, it became possible to consider and to imple- 
ment other types of development assistance projects. The services of technical 
4 assistance advisers were made available and a number of important capital 
- projects were initiated. ; 

7 Whereas in 1963-64 some 30 secondary school teachers and university 
_ staff were on assignments in Francophone Africa, the number rose to 89 in the 
- fiscal year under review. Five technical assistance advisers also saw service in 
the area. There were in Canada 40 students from 9 countries. Capital projects 
- were undertaken in 8 countries, of which the largest were in Cameroun, Guinea 


and Rwanda. 
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The programs for ingividuel countries are described in more detail in 
the following paragraphs: 


Cameroun 


Feasibility studies were undertaken for 2 bridge construction projects, © 
one in the East and the other in West Cameroun, and consideration was given 
to supplying equipment and materials for agricultural stations in Western — 
Cameroun and radar navigational aids for the important air traffic centre at 
Douala. 4 

In addition during the year, 17 secondary school teachers were on asian 
ment in Cameroun and 9 students from Cameroun underwent training in Canada. 


Central African Republic 


1 Canadian teacher of home economics was on assignment in the Central 
African Republic during the fiscal year. if 


Chad r 
Preliminary studies were carried out for the establishment of an agricul-_ 
tural training college for which Canadian building materials, equipment and 
staff may be required. a 
Under the technical assistance program, 7 Canadian teachers, of languages 
were on assignment in Chad during the year. 


Congo (Brazzaville) ti 

Two Canadian teachers were on assignment in Congo (Brazzaville) durin; 
the year and 2 students from the country received training awards to enab 
them to attend Canadian universities. 


Congo (Leopoldville ) a 

A contribution of $500,000 was made to the U.N. Civilian Fund for thes 
Congo to meet the costs of maintaining over 30 Canadian teachers and tech— 
nical advisers engaged on U.N. assignments in the Congo. 

There were as well 17 students from that country receiving training in 
Canada under Canadian aid auspices during the year; of this number, 15 were - 
on a specially arranged public administration course. i 
Dahomey . : 

3 Canadian teachers of mathematics and science were on assignment in 
Dahomey during 1964- 65. 


Guinea a 

A number of capital projects were undertaken during the year. These 
included, preliminary feasibility studies for the construction of 4 bridges, a 
small hydro-electric stations and a rural electrification scheme. These studies 
were carried out by 2 Canadian consulting engineering firms. Canada also— 
agreed to supply Guinea with road building equipment, principally Braden 
worth $170,000. 

Under technical assistance arrangements two Canadian teachers were 
on assignment in the country during the fiscal year and 2 agricultural edu-_ 
cation advisers were provided for short-term assignments. 
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eaedinn teachers of mathematics, Frenc 

Cana ; ch, and geography were 
pplied to the Ivory Coast during the year and one student from that country 
| a Canadian training award. 
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canada agreed to supply Malagasy with paper needed for a text book 
uction centre which has been established as part of a nation-wide literacy 


1ent in Mali during the year. In addition two students from that country 
n agricultural courses in Canada. 
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anadian teachers were on assignment in Morocco during the year and ee 

ccans received training awards for study in Canada. ek: 
Set 5 xa 
Ine of the major projects being carried out by Canada in Francophone ey 

rica is the assistance being provided to Rwanda in the establishment of a Fda 
National University at Butare. During 1964-65 the services of 24 members of sf 
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e staff of the university were made available under the Canadian assistance 


am. In addition, Canada agreed to supply equipment for the library 
is considering a number of other proposals for the expansion of the 
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‘anada undertook to supply Senegal with equipment and vehicles for : Ms 
dio-visual demonstration centre which is being established near Dakar ai 


o made available the services of 1 teacher plus training places in et 
or: a for 2 Senegalese students. oe 
A a oe. 

: a 3 Pet. 
¥ ta © . . f . - 
7 Canadian teachers were on assignments in Togo during the year and — es 


es 1, . . 
ada also suplied audio-visual equipment. 


eachers of physical education were on assignment in Tunisia during 
- and 1 student from that country received a training award for study 
da. In addition, a preliminary investigation was carried out by officials Cate 
Quebec Department of Agriculture and Laval University for an 
ural training institute for which Canadian equipment and staff may 


ovided. 


anada agreed to supply Upper Volta with a quantity of audio-visual 


ent. 
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Regional Assistance xe 


Besides the advisers and teachers, whose assignments to specific countries — 
are outlined above, Canada also undertook surveys of requirements in medical — 
and broadcasting fields. A medical adviser visited Algeria, Morocco an Tunisia — 
to determine the need for Canadian assistance in this field an 2 avisers from 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation carried out similar assignments in 
the Cameroun, Guinea, Senegal, Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 


1965-66 Program 


More than 100 additional Canadian teachers will take up assignment in 4 
Francophone Africa in September 1965, and the services of additional advisers 
are being sought to meet new requests from the governments of the develop- — 
ing countries. Capital projects are under consideration in Central African 
Republic, Morocco and Gabon, in addition to those for which preliminary — 
studies have already been carried out. These include carrying out an aerial a 
mapping program in Morocco and equipping a technical college in Bangui, 
Central African Republic. 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Canada’s first bilateral assistance to Latin America began when $10 
million was earmarked for exclusive use in that area from the new develop- | 
ment loan fund approved by Parliament toward the end of 1964. a 

Our program is being carried out in close conjunction with the Inter- — 
American Development Bank, which has been given the responsibility for — 
the selection and initial examination of projects for financing with these" 
funds, though Canada is consulted at all stages. The Bank has submitted aq 
number of projects for preliminary study in Ottawa, and is processing those — 
projects which appear feasible. The Cabinet has recently given approval to the — 
first of these projects, a $3,240,000 loan to the Port Commission of Acajutla, 
El Salvador, to permit a program of expansion for that port. Other projects — 
will be proposed for Canadian approval in the near future. _ 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
For OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


This appropriation was initiated in 1958 for the purpose of giving Canadian _ 
technical assistance to those Commonwealth countries not included in Canada’s — 
other bilateral aid programs such as the Colombo Plan. As separate programs 
were initiated for Africa and the Caribbean, this program has dwindled in — 
size. In 1964-65 only Hong Kong received assistance under it with seven stu- — 
dents being trained in Canada. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP PLAN 


The Plan is designed to provide opportunities for Commonwealth students — 
to pursue advanced courses of study in other Commonwealth countries. The | 
scholarships are intended for men and women of high intellectual promise who ; 
may be expected to make a significant contribution to their own countries on — 
their return from abroad. Although this is a program of scholarly exchange ~ 


i ; 7 . . . 

arrangements both for bringing scholars to Canada and maintaining them dur- 
‘ing the tenure of their awards. The External Aid Office assumes financial 
- responsibility for the scholar’s transportation to and from Canada as well as 
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it nevertheless is of particular benefit to the developing members of the Com- 


monwealth who gain additional access to the educational facilities of the older 


members of the Commonwealth. 


The Plan was conceived at the Montreal Trade and Economic Conference 


held in 1958. The general outlines of the scheme were established at a confer- 


ence held at Oxford in 1959 and the academic year 1960-61 marked the first 
year of operations. At Oxford it was agreed that a thousand scholarships would 
be made available under the Plan of which number Britain was to provide half 
and Canada one quarter. 


- The number of Commonwealth scholars studying in Canada since the incep- 
tion of the scheme has been as follows: 


1960-61—101 
1961-62—184 
1962-63—221 
1963-64—230 
1964-65—234 


Approximately 80% of these scholars have come from developing countries: 
38% from Asia, 19% from Africa, 13% from the Caribbean area and 10% from 
elsewhere. 


The number of Canadians who have taken up awards in other Common- 


wealth countries has been as follows: 


1960-61—17 
1961-62—35 
1962-63—33 
1963-64—41 
1964-65—42 


The overall responsibility for the Plan in Canada rests with the External 
Aid Office which also undertakes the administration of its financial aspects. 
The Canadian Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Committee, which is 
composed of members from representative universities across Canada, advises 


on and assists with the academic aspects of the program and arranges for the 
_ selection and placing of scholars in Canadian universities. The Canadian Uni- 


versities Foundation provides secretariat services for the Committee. 
The External Aid Office makes the necessary administrative and financial 


for a certain amount of local travel when this is required by the student’s course 
of studies. In addition, the External Aid Office pays the scholar’s tuition fees 


and all other compulsory university fees. The scholars receive a monthly stipend 
to cover their cost of living as well as special allowances for the acquisition of 
- clothing, books and equipment. They are entitled to free medical and dental 


care during their stay in Canada. 
_ The delegates to the Third Commonwealth Education Conference reviewed 
the operation of this Plan noting that the total target of 1,000 awards was 


| _ within sight of achievement and that the awards made under the Plan have won 


an enviable reputation in the academic world. The Conference concluded that 
the next few years should be regarded as a period for consolidation after which 
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the number of awards considered necessary should be reviewed. In the immedi-— 
ate future, however, it was felt that more rapid progress would be made by — 
concentrating on the institution and development of other forms of assistance. - 
To this end, the Canadian Commonwealth Fellowship Plan has been established — 
for the 1965-66 academic session. The Plan involves the award of up to three 
Research Fellowships, each for one academic year, tenable at Canadian uni- — 
versities and up to five Visiting Fellowships for shorter periods both for uni-— 
versity professors and for those working in the field of Public Education. In 
both types of Fellowships, the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship — 
Committee will, in co-operation with representatives of the National Confer- — 
ence of Canadian Universities and Colleges and the Canadian Education As- — 
sociation, be responsible for the selection of candidates for these fellowships. 
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TABLE A 


Allocation of Bilateral Grant and Loan Aid Funds to Projects 


Type of Assistance 


Construction 


FY 1964-65 


Power Plants and Transmission Lines .......... 
iicustmaranannesearch Plants) ..'055% sock ac ore ere 
Roads—Bridges—Harbours ..........ce.eeeeeee 


DBEWErase oo. sce 


Equipment 


Aircraft and Ships .... 


ceoceoeer eee eee ee ee eo ee oe ee Oo 


ce oee soe oe eee eo ee eee eee eee 


PrP BIGUIUre ANG, POTEStLY 2.2... ce cee neees 


Fisheries and Ports .... 
Telecommunications ... 
Gonstruction ).°5,0/. 25 


ecco e oer eevee oes ese eee ee o 


Non-Project, non-commodity and other ........ 


Surveys 


Ground and Aerial .... 


Institutions 
School and Workshops 


enoeveeveeerer sree ee ee eee oe 8 ee 


6 8 8 @ 50 ene ef e S16 16:16 & 6 0)0) 6 (6 6 erel e 


Hospitals and Laboratories ........+++-++sseee> 


Commodities 


Wheat and Flour ...... 
Metals and Asbestos ... 


Bet psn 6 see (0 ene Sie: 0) 6.8 0 TS) "e elt ees 


Big biie: (due 00:18) 0b 6.50. + 6 LOLS ON OP OKC! Barre) 


Fertilizers and Pesticides ........-.eeeeeereeess 
Pulp, Paper and Railway Ties .......+-+++ss+++- 
Miscellaneous (Sulphur, Rapeseed, etc.) ......-- 


Technical Assistance .. 


Total 


Sete aL PL. cts, Sete 16 One OCeS., 0 Ce CVSS Cus 


al at hallee-.< aie el siese, Ocey oe) ey et ee Ara ee 


12.8 


14.1 


7.6 


7.4 


38.3 


10.8 
100.0 
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TABLE B 
Students and Trainees in Canada Under 
Canadian Aid Programs 
1956-64* 
Commonwealth 
South and Scholarship q 
Year South East Asia Caribbean Africa Plan Total — 
1956 3870 — — — 370. 
1957 391 — aati — 391 
1958 400 5 30 — 408 
1959 479) Part 22 — 528 
1960 541 30 40 100 711 a 
1961 553 4 80 204 841 ia 
1962 621 14 134 274 1043 
1963 824 me 218 304 1423 “a 
1964 953 189 358 320 1820 
*Calendar Years. 
TABLE C 
Advisers and Teachers Serving Abroad Under 
Canadian Aid Programs 
1956-64* Z ; 
South and 
Year South East Asia Caribbean Africa Total — 
1956 52 — se 52 
1957 59 — — 59 
1958 57 5 2 64 
1959 54 13 7 74 
1960 58 16 9 83. 
‘1961 62 11 53 126. 
1962 85 18 130 235 9 
1963 110 33 199 343 
1964 116 74 352 542 


*Calendar Years. 
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TABLE D 


247 


Some Typical Projects Underway Showing the Division between 


the Estimated Canadian and Local Government 
Contributions (in millions Canadian $) 


Project 


South and South East 


Asia 
Ceylon 
India 


Pakistan 


Malaysia 


Africa 
Nigeria 


Ghana 
Kenya 


-Caribbean 
Little Eight 


Trinidad 


Canadian 
Share 
Matunayaka Airport! ss. d.is)e cen 4.400 
Geological: Survey 2042.08. 9.500 
Kundah Hydro-Electric Project 
Stace: thle a vrs. anitetes 21.800 


Idikki Hydro-Electric Project .. 25.000 
Comilla-Sylhet Transmission 

ANC I g oteste cise ie tee eaeneras 5.800 
Sukkur Thermal Power Plant .. 12.840 
Perak River Hydro-Electric Sur- 

OV. Psat oot eeete MEARE ARs tare RC coke .900 
Geological Survey ...........- 1.500 


Mapping and Airborne 
Geophysics Survey: 


PEN YE AS coal | Mana CAEP iy, Ms mine Ate MRR id 1.850 
PISO lok cc ctcon ciate wate pies orca totaene 1.350 
Trades Training Centre .......% .900 
Forest Inventory Survey ..... 750 


Schools and Warehouses 
(Dominica, Antigua 
St. Kitts & St. Lucia) .......... 1.475 
Water Storage and Distribution 

(St. Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla) 405 
VOR System for Piarco 
International Airport .......... .150 


British Guiana Highway Maintenance Equip. .. 500 


Local 
Government 
Share 


1.200 
48.000 


29.300 
108.000 


6.640 
9.128 


1.085 
500 


125 
125 
.540 


*Figures for Local Costs for these projects are not available at the pres- 
ent time. The recipient countries are providing land, buildings, and other 


items such as local labour. 
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_ OFFICIAL REPORT OF MINUTES © 
OF | 
PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE | 


This edition contains the English deliberations 
and/or a translation into English of the French. 


Copies and complete sets are available to the | 
public by subscription to the Queen’s Printer. _ 
Cost varies according to Committees. 
: i i vA a 

LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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